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LETTER CXL- 

FROM LORD B— -. 

I Find, by your two laft letters, that a former 
one is miffing, apparently the firft you 
wrote me from the army, and in which you 
accounted for Mrs. Wolmar's fccret uneafinefs. 
Not having received that letter, I imagine it 
was in the mail of one of our couriers, who was 
taken; you will, therefore, be pleafcd to re- 
communicate its contents. I am at a lofs to 
conjecture what they were, and am uneafy 
about them. For again I fay, if happinefs 
and peace dwell not in Eloifa's mind 1 know 
not where they will find an afylum on earth* 
You may make her eafy as to the dangers ihe 
imagines we are here expofed to j we have to do 
with an enemy too expert to fuftcr us to purfue 
him. With a handful of men, he baffles our 
attempts,, and deprives us of all opportunity 
to attack him. As we are very fanguine, how- 
ever, vve may probably raife difficulties which 
the beft generals would not be able to furmount, 
and at length oblige the French to fight us. 
I forefec our firft fuccefs will coft us dear, and 
Vol. IV. B that 
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that the vi£iory we gained at Dettingcn will 
make us lofe one in Flanders. We make head 

.againft a very ^ble commander. Nor is this all ; 
he pofTefles the love and confidence of his 
troops, and the 'French foldiers when they have 
a good opinion of their leader are invincible'*^ , 
On the contrary, they are good for fo little when 
they are commanded by courtiers they defpife, 
that frequently their enemies need only to watch 
the intrigues of the cabinet, and feife a pro- 
per opportunity to vamjuifli .with certainty the 
braveft people on the continent : this they very 
well know. The Duke of Marlborough, tak- 
ing notice of the good look and martial air of a 
French foldier, taken prifoner at the battle of 
Blenheim, told him, *Mf the French army had 
been compofed of fifty thoufand fuch men as 
he, it would not. have been foeafily beaten :'•— 
** Zounds, Sir (replied the grenadier) there are 
men enough in it like me, hut it wants fuch a 
man as you/* Now, fuch a man at prefent com- 
mands the French troops, and is on our fide 
wanting; but we have courage, and trouble 
i ourfelves little about that. At all events, how- 
ever, I intend to fee their operations for the 
remainder of the campaign, and am refolved 
not to leave the army till it goes into winter- 
. quarters. We fhall all be gainers by fuch a 
».delay : the feafon being too far advanced for us 

to 
• The tranflator cannot help cbfervlng, that it wa< 
extraordinary in M. Rouflcau to put fuch a falfe, ri- 
diculous affertion.in the mouth of an EngliHiman. 
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to- think of crofHng the mountaias this year, 
I fhall fpend the winter with you, and not go to 
Italy till the beginning of the fpring. Tell 
Mr. ^nd Mrs. Wolmar I have thus changed my 
defign, that I may have more time to contemplate 
that afFeSing piSureyou fo pathetically defcribe, 
and that I may have alfo the opportunity to fee 
Mrs. Orbe fettled with them. Continue, my 
dear Sir, to write with your ufual punSuality, 
and you will do me a greater pleafure than ever: 
my equipage having been taken by the enemy, 
I have no books, but amufe myfelf in reading 
over your letters. 



LETTER CXLI, 

TO LORD B ■-. 

WHAT pleafure does your lordihip give 
me, in acquainting me with your deiign 
of pafGng the winter with us at Clarens ! but 
how dearly you make me pay for it by pro- 
longing your fiay at the army ! What difpleafc^ 
^ me mod:, however, is to perceive that your 
refolution of making a campaign was fixed be- 
fore we parted, though you mentioned nothing 
of it to me. I fee, my lord, your reafon for 
keeping it ^ fecret^ and cannot be pleafed with 
you for it. Did you defpife me fo much as to 
think me unfit to accompany you i or have you 
ever known me mean enough to be attached 
to any thing I ihould prefer to the honour of 
B 2 dying 
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dying with my friend ? But, if it was improper 
for nie to follow you to the army, you fhould 
at leaft have left me in London j that would 
have difpleafed me lefs than your fending me 
hither. 

By your laft letter, I am convinced that one 
of mine is indeed miffing j the lofs of which 
muft have rendered the two fucceeding ones in 
many refpeds obfcure ; but the neceflary ex- 
planations to make them intelligible (hall be 
foon tranfmitted to you. What is at prefent 
more particularly needful, is to remove your 
uneafinefs concerning that of Mrs. Wolmar. 

I fhaU^lottake upon me to give you a regu- 
lar continuatioii of the -difcourfe xye had toge- 
ther after the departure of her hulband. Many 
things have fince intervened that make me for- 
get great part of it,, .and it was refumed at £o 
niany different times <luring his abfenc^, that I 
fhall content myftlf, to avoid repetition, with 
giving you a fummary of the whole. 

In the firft place, (he told me, that Mr. Wol- 
mar, who neglected nothing in his power to 
iiKike her happy, was nevertheJefs the fole au- 
thour of all her difquietude: and that the more 
fincere their mutual attachment grew, the greater 
was her afflidlion. Would you think it, my 
lord ? This gentleman, fo prudent, fo reafonable, 
io little addidled to any kind of vice, fo little 
> iubjeft to the tyranny of human paffions, knows 
nothing of that faith which gives virtue all its 
Jneri-ti and in the in«ocence of an irreproach-- 

able 
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able life, feels only at the bottom of his heart 
the dreadful tranquillity of the unbeHever, The 
reflexion which arifes from this contraft in 
principle and morals ferves but to aggravate 
Eloifa's grief; (he would think him even lefs 
culpable in difregarding the authour of his 
Being, had he more reafon to dread his anger, 
or prefumption to brave his power. That the 
guilty (houldbeled to appeafejheir confciences 
at the expenfe of truth; that the pride of think- 
ing differently from the vulgar .may induce 
others to embrace errour, fiie can readily con- 
ceive; but, continued (he fighing, how a mau 
{o virtuous, and fo little vain of his underftand- 
ing, fliould be an infidel, furpaffes my concep- 
tion ! 

But, before I proceed further, it will benecef- 
fary to inform you of the peculiar, chara/^erct' ^^ 
this married couple. You areta cofftrme-ffleftr '^■''*^'^*' ^ 
as living folely for each other, and. eonftantly 
taken up with their family; it being neceffary 
to know the ftri£lnefs of the union fubfifting 
between them, to comprehend how their difter- 
ence of fentiments in this one article is capa- 
ble of difturbing it. Mr. Wolmar, educated la 
the cuftoms of the Greek church, was not one 
of thofe who could fupport the abfurdity of fuch 
ridiculous worfhip. His underftanding, fuperior 
to the feeble yoke impofed on it, foon fliook It 
off with contempt; rejefting, at the fame time, 
every thing offered to his belief on fuch doubtful 
B 3 authority: 
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authority: thus forced in a manner into impiety 
he degenerates into Atheifm. 

Having refided ever fince in Roman-catholick 
countries, he has never been induced toa better 
opinion of chriftianity by what he found pro- 
fefled there. Their religion, he faw, tended 
only to the intereft of their priefts; that it con- 
fided entirely of ridiculous grimaces, and a jar- 
gon of words without meaning. He perceived 
that men of fenfe and probity were unanimoufly 
of his opinion, and that they did not fcruple 
to fay foi nay, that the clergy themfelves, under 
the rofe, ridiculed in private what they incul- 
cated and taught in publick : hence he has 
often aflfured me, that, after having taken much 
time and pains in the fearch, he never met with 
above three priefts in his life that believed a 
God*. 

By endeavouring to fet himfelf to rights in 
thefe matters, he afterwards bewildered himfelf 
in metaphyseal enquiries; and feeing only 
doubts and contradidlions offer themfelves on 

every 
* God forbid that I (hoald give fan6lioY) to aflertions 
To raih and fevtrci I in/inuate only, that there are people 
who make fuch affcrtions and for whofe indlfcretion, 
the conduft of the clergy in eveJ7 country, and of all 
religions, often gives but too mach occafion. So far am 
I, however, from intending meanly to Ikreen myfelf by 
this note, that my real opinion on this fuhjefl is> that no . 
true believer can be a perfecutor, and an enemy to tolera- . 
tion. If I were a magidrate, and the law infli^^ed death 
on Atheifts, I would begin to put it in execution, by 
burning the firft man who ftiould come to accufe and 
perfecute another. 
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everjrficle, advanced fo far, that when he return- 
ed to the dodlrines of chriftianity, he came too 
late; and, incapable ofeithcr belief or convidion, 
the beft arguments appeared to him inconclu- 
five. He finiflied his career, therefore, by 
equally oppofing all religious tenets whatever; 
and was converted from Atheifm only to become 
aSceptick. - 

Such is the hufband which heaven has de- 
ftined to Eloifa, to her whofe true Faith and fin- 
cere piety cannot have efcaped your obferva- 
tion ; but to know how much her gentle foul 
is naturally inclined to devotion requires that 
' long intimacy with her in which her coufin and 
I have lived. It might be faid, no terreftrial 
objedi being equal to her tendernefs, her ex^- 
ccfs of fcnfibility is reduced to attend to its- 
fource : not like a faint Thcrefa, whofe amo- 
rous heart only changes itsobjecS: her's is^a 
heart truely inexhauftible, which neither love 
nor friendfliip can drain ; but whofe afFcdtions 
are ftill raifed to the only being worthy her ar- 
dent love*. Her love to God does not detach 
her from his creatures ; it gives her neither fe- 
verity ftor fpleen. But all her afFedlions pro- . 
ceeding from the fame caufe, and tempering each 
other, become more fweet and at trading; fhe 
B 4 would, 

• How I Will the Deity take up with only the rcfufe 
of his creatures ? Notfo; ali the love the human heart 
can poflefs for created beings is fo little, that when they f 
think it is replete, it is yet vacant; an infinite objeft ♦ 
only can pofTefs it entirely. 
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would, I believe, be lefs devout, if her love to- 
wards her hufband, her children, her coufm, and 
me, were lefs than it is. What is very fingular, 
alfo, is, thatlhe knows but little of her own 
heart; and even complains that {he finds iii 
herfelf a foul barren of tendcrnefs, and incC^ 

pable of love to the fublimeft objedl. "l)t> 

what you will (flie often fays) the heart is affefl:- 
ed only by theinterpofition of the fenfcs, or the 
affiftance of the imagination; and how Ihall we 
fee or imagine the immenfity of the Supreme 
Being*? When I would raife myfelf up to the 
Deity, I know no longer where I am ; perceiv- 
ing no relation between us, I know not how to 
reach him ; I neither fee nor feel any thing; I 
^rop into a kind of annihilation ; and, if I may 
venture to judge of others by myfelf, I (hould 
apprehend the exta-fies of the myflicks are no 
lefs owing to the fulJnefs of the heart than the 
tinptincfs of the head. 

'* What muft I do then (added (he) to get rid 
of thcfc delufions of a wandering mind f f fub- 
ftiUitc a lefs refined worfliip, but within the 

reach 
* It is certain, the mliul mufl be fatigued by the un- 
cqtnl talk of contemplating the Deity. Such ideas ar« 
too fuMiine for the vulgar, who require a more fenfible 
ohj-d of devotion. Are the Catholicks to blame then 
in fillinglheir legends, their calenders, and theirchurches, 
with little angels, cherubs, and handfome faints? The 
infant Jefus, in the arms of his raodeft and beautiful 
mother, is one of the moll affe^ling, and, at the fame 
time, the moll agreeable fpe6lacles that chriftian devotion 
can prefent to the view of the faithful. 
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reach of my comprehenfion, in the room of 
thofe fublime contemplations which furpafs 
my mental faculties. With regret I debafe the 
majefty of the Divinity, and interpofe percept- 
ible objefls between the Deity and my feeble 
fenfes : not being able to contemplate his effence, 
I contemplate at leaft his works, and admire his 
goodnefs; but whatever method I take, inftead 
of that pure love and af?e£tion he demands, it is 
only an interefted gratitude 1 have to ofFer him.'* 

Thus, every thing is productive ot fentiment 
in a fufceptible mind ; the whole univerfe prc- 
fenting to Eloifa nothing' but what is a fubjedl 
for love and gratitude. On every fide {he fees 
and adores the benevolent hand of providence; 
her children are pledges committed by it to her 
carej (he receives its gifts in the produce of 
the earth ; fhe fees her table covered by its 
bounty; (he fleeps under its protedion j (he 
awakes in peace under its care ; (he is inftrudlcd 
by its chaftifements, is. made happy by its fa- 
vours: all the benefits (he reap?, all the blef- 
fings (be enjoys are fo many different fubjects 
for adoration and praife. If the attributes of 
the divinity are beyond her feeble fight, (he fees 
in every part of the creation the common fa- 
ther of mankind. To honour thus the fuprcme 
benevolence, is it not to ferve as much as poffi- 
blean infinite Being? 

Think, my lord, w)iat pam- it muft give a 

woman of fuch a difpofition to fpend a life 

of retirement With a man who> while he 

Br 5 forms 
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forms a part of her exiftence, cannot partake 
of that hope which makes her exiftence dear; 
not to be able to join him in praife and gra- 
titude to the Deity, nor to converfe with hinl 
on the bleffed futurity we have to hope from his 
goodnefs ! to fee him infenfible, in doing good, 
to every thing which fliould make virtue agree- 
able to us ; and, with the ftrangeft abfurdity, 
thinking like an infidel and adling as a chri« 
ftian. Imagine her walking abroad with her 
hufband; the one admiring, in the beautiful 
verdure of fpring, or golden fruits of autumn, 
the power and beneficence of the great Creator 
pf all things; the other feeing in them no- 
thing but a fortuitous combination of atoms, 
united only by chance. Imagine to yourfelf the 
fituation of a married couple, having a fincere 
regard for each other, who, for fear of giving 
offenfe, dare not indulge themfelves in fuch 
fentiments or reflexions as the objedls around 
them infpire ; but who are bound in duty, even 
from their reciprocal afFeflions, to lay themfelves 
under continual reftraint. Eloifa and I hardly 
ever walk out together, but fome ftriking or 
piflurefque objedl puts her in mind of this dif- 
agreeable circumftance. *' Alas ! (faid {he with 
great emotion to me one day) this beautiful 
profpeft before us, fo lively, fo animating in our 
eyes, is a dead and lifelefs fcene in thofe of the 
unfortunate Wolmar. In all that harmony of 
created beings which nature difplays, iitvaindo 
5 they 
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they unite to fpeak their maker's praife :Mr.Wol- 
marperceivesonly a profound and eternal filence/* ' 

You who know Eloifa, who know what de- 
light her communicative mind takes in impart- 
ing its fentimentsj think what fhe muft fufFer . 
by fuch conftraint, even though it were attended I 
with no other inconvenience than that unfo- 
cial referve which is peculiarly difagreeable be- 
tween two perfons fo intimately connected.'. 
But J^loifa has much greater caufe of uneafi- - 
nefs. In vain does (he oppofe thofe involun- 
tary terrours, thofe dreadful ideas that ruih upon*; 
her mind . They return with redoubled • force, , 
and difiurb every moment of her life. How- 
horrid muft it be for fuch an affectionate wife 
to think the Supreme Being is the avenger of 
his oiF^nded attributes ! to think the happinefs^ 
of him on whom her own depends muft end 
with his life J and to behold a reprobate of God I 
in the father of her children 1 All her fiveetnefs - 
of difpofition can hardly preferveher from fall- 
ing into defpair at this horrible idea ; her religioi^ i 
onlyj which makes her feel for th^ infidelity of . 
her hufband, yielding her ftrength to fupport it. 
•* If heaven (fays, ibe fometimes) refufes me the/ 
converfionofthishoneftman, Ihavebutoneblef- 
. fiflgto afk 5 which is, that I may diebefore him." 

Such, my lord, is thetoojuft caufeof EloifaV. 
chagrin ; (uch is the fecret affliftion which preys ^ 
on her mind, and is aggravated by the care fhe 
takes to conceal it, Atheifm, which ftalks - 
abroad undifguifed among the Papifts, is . 
B. 6 ' obliged t 
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obliged to hide its head in every country, where 
reafon, giving a fanclion to religion, deprives 
infidels of all excufe. Its principles are naturally 
deftrudive; and though ihey find j)artlzans 
among the rich and great, who promote them, 
theyareheldintheutmofthorrourby an oppreffeJ 
and miferable people ; who, feeing their tyrants 
thus freed from the only curb to reftrain their 
infolence, coir.fort themfelves with the hope of 
another life, their only confolation in this. Mrs, 
Wolmar, forcfceing the ill confequences of her 
hufband^ fcepticifm, and being defirousto pre- 
fcrve her children from the bad efFeds of fo 
dangerous an example, prevailed on him to keep 
his principles a fecret; to which (he found no 
great trouble to perfuade a man, who, though 
honeft and fincere, is yet difcreet, unaffcded, 
without vanity, and far from wifcing to deprive 
others of a bhfling which he himfelf cannot 
enjoy. In confequence of this, he keeps his 
tenets Jo himfelf; he goes to church with us ; 
conforms himfelf tocuftom; and without mak- 
ing a verbal confeffionof what he does not believe 
avoids giving fcandal, and pays all that refpedt 
to the eftabliftied religion of the country which 
the ftate has a right to demand of its citizens. 

They have been married now almoft eight 
years, during which time Mrs. Orbe only ha» 
been in the fecret; nor probably would (he of 
herfelf ever have difcovered it. Such care in- 
deed is taken to fave appearances, and with fo 
little affectation, that, after having fpent fix 
•^ weeks 
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weeks together in the greateft intimacy, I had 
not the leaft fufpicion; and fliould perhaps 
never have known Mr. Wolmar's fentiments on 
religious matters, if Eloifa herfelf had not 
apprized me of them. 

Several motives determined her to that con- 
fidence : In the firft place, a too great referve 
would have been incompatible with the friend- 
fhip that fubfifts between us. Again, it woujd 
be only aggravating her uneafmefs at her own 
coft, to deny herfelf the confolation of (baring 
it with a friend. She was, befides, unwilling 
that my prefence (bould be long an obftacle to^ 
the converfation they frequently held together 
on a fubjedl ihe had fo much at heart. In fhort, 
knowing you intended foon to join us here, flie 
was defirous, with the confent of her'hulband, 
that you (hould be previoufly made acquainted 
with his fentiments ; as (he hopes to find, from 
your prudence and abilities, a fupplement to our 
hitherto fruitlefs eftbrts, worthy ofyourcha- 
ra<Eler. 

The opportunity (he laid hold of to place this 
confidence in me made me fufpeft alfo another 
reafon, which, however, (he herfelf never in(inu- 
ated. Her hufband had juft left us ; we lived 
formerly together; our hearts had bfeen en- 
amoured of each other; they ftiJl remembered 
♦their former tranfports; had they now forgot 
themfelves but for a moment, we had been 
plunged into guilt and infamy. I faw plainly 
(he was fearful of our pnvate converfations, and 

fought 
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fought to prevent V the confequences (he feared ; 
anJ I was myfelf too well convinced, by the re- 
memberanceof what happened at Meillerie, that 
they who confide leaJl in themfelves arc the 
fafefttobetrufted. 

Under thofe groundlefs apprchenfions which s 
her natural timidity iafpired, flie conceived fhe 
could tgke no better precaution than always to 
have ^witnefs to oor converfation, whofe pre- 
fence could not fail of being refpefted ; , and to. 
call in, as a third perfon, thcaweful and upright 
judge who fearches the heart, and is privy tp 
the raoft fecret adlions of men* Thus, com- 
mitting herfelf to the. immediate proteflion of: 
the divinity, I found the Deity always between 
us. What criminal defire could ever affail - 
fuch a fafeguard ? My heart grew refined by her ■-. 
jjeal, and I partook of her virtue. 

Thus, thegraveft topicks of difcourfe took : 
up almoftall our private conferences in the ab- 
fence of her hufband; and fince his return 
we have refumed them frequently in his pre- 
fence. He attends to our converfation, as if he 
was not at all concerned ; and, without de- 
fpifing our endeavours, fometimes advifes us in 
our' method of argument. , It is this which 
makes me defpair of fuccefs ; for had he. Jefs. 
fincerity, one might attack that vicious faculty 
of the mind that nourifties his infidelity; but 
if we are to convince him by dint of reafoning, 
where fliall we find information that has efcaped 
£is knowledge, or arguments that have eluded 

his 
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his fagacity ? For my part, when I have under- 
taken to difpute with him, I have found that 
all mine have been before exaufted to no pur- 
pofe by Eloifa ; and that my reafoning fell far 
fhort of that pathetick eloquence which, diAated 
by the heart, flowed in perfuafive accents from 
her tongue. I fear, my lord, wc {ball never 
make a convert of this roan. He is too frigid, 
not immoral } his paffions are not to be moved ; 
fenfibility, that innate proof of ^hc truth of re- 
ligion, is wanting ; and the want of this alone 
is enough to invalidate all others. 

Notwithftanding Eloifa's care to difguife her 
uneafinefs from him, he knows and partakes of 
it; his difcernment will not permit him to be 
impofed on. ^His own chagrin, therefore, on ac- 
count of her's is but too apparent. Hence he 
has been tempted feveral times to zffeSt a 
change of fentiments ; and, for the fake of 
Eloifa's peace, to adopt tenets he could not in 
fa£t believe: but his foul was above the mean- 
nefs of hypocrify. This diffimulation, inftead 
of impofing on Eloifa, would only have afford- 
ed a new caufe of forrow. That fincerity, that 
franknefs, that union of hearts, which now 
comfort them under their afflictions, would then 
have no more fubfifted between them. Was it 
by making himfelf lefs worthy her efteem that 
he could hope to calm her fears ? No j inftead, 
therefore, of deceiving her, he tells her plainly his 
thoughts ; but this he does in a manner fo fimple 
and unafFe£led, fo little difdainful of received 

opinions. 
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opinions, fo unlike that ironical, contemptuous 
behaviour of pretended free-thinkers, that fuch 
melancholy confeffions are extremely afflifting. 
As {he cannot, however, infpire her hufband 
with that faith and hope with which fhe her- 
felf is animated, fhe ftudies with the more af- 
fiduity to indulge him in all thofe tranflent plea- 
furesto whichhis happinefs is confined. '^ Alas ! 
(fays (he weeping) if the poor unfortunate has 
his heaven in this life, let us make it at leaft 
as agreeable to him as poffible*!" 

That veil of forrow, which this difference in 
opinion throws over their union, gives a further 
proof of the irrefiftible afcendant of Eloifa, in 
the confolation with which that afflid^ion is 
tempered, and which, perhaps, no other perfon 
in the world would be able to apply. All 
their altercations, all their difputes, on this im- 
portant point, fo far from giving rife to ill- 
nature, contempt, or anger, generally end in 
fome affe(9ing fcenc, which the more endears 
them to each othen 

Our converfation falling yefterday upon the 

fame fubjeft, as it frequently does when we 

three are by ourfelves, we were led into a dif- 

'pute concerning the origin of evil, in which I 

endeavoured 
* How much more natural is this humane fentiment, 
than the horrid zeal of perfccutors, always employed in 
tormenting the unbeliever, as if, to damn him in this life, 
they thcmfclves weie the forerunners of devils. I Oiail 
eve* continue to repeat it, a perfecuioi of others cannot 
be a true believer himfclf. 
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endeavoured to prove, that no abfolute or gene- 
ral evil exifted in the fyftem of nature ; but that 
even particular and relative evils were much lefs 
in reality, than in appearance ; and that, on the 
whole, they were more than recompenfed by 
our particular and relative good. As an example 
of this, I appealed to Mr. Wolmar himfelf, and, 
penetrated with a fenfe of the happinefs of his 
fituation, I defcribed it fojuftly, and in fuch 
agreeable colours, that he feemed himfelf afFeft- 
ed with the defcription. *'Such (fays he, inter- 
rupting me) are the delufive arguments of Elo- 
ifa: {he always fubftitutcs fcntiment in the 
place of reafon, and argues foaffeftingly, that 
I cannot help embracing her at every reply : 
Was it not her philofophical preceptor (add- 
ed he, fmiling) that taught her this manner of 
reafoningr" Two months before, this piece 
.of pleafantry would have cruelly difconcerted 
1X12 ; but my firft embarraffment was now over, 
and I joined in the laugh : nor did Eloifa, though 
flieblufhed a little, appear any more embarrafltd 
than myfelf. We continued the difpute. Wol- 
mar, not contending about the quantity of evil, 
contented himfelf with obferving that, whether 
little or much, evil ftill exifted j and thencfe in- 
ferred the want either of power, wifdom, or 
goodncfs in the iirfl caufe. I, on my part, 
ftrove to deduce the origin of phyfical evil from 
the properties of matter, and of moral evil from 
the free agency of man. I advanced, that no- 
thing was impoiEble to the Deity, except the 

Creation 
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creation of fubftancesas perfeft and exempt from 
evil as himfelf. We were in the heat of our 
difpute when I perceived Eloifa had left us. 
" Can you guefs whither flie is gone? (faid 
herhufband) feeing me look around for her.*' 
** 1 fuppofe (faid I) to give fome orders in her 
family." — " No (replied he) (he would not 
have left us at this time for that. Bufinefs of that 
kind is, I know not how, tranfaSed without 
my ever feeing her interfere."— «< Then fhe is 
gone to the nurfery ?"— "No; her children 
are not more at her heart than my converfion.** 
** Well then (faid I) I know not what fee is 
gone about ; but I am well aflured (he is em- 
ployed in fome ufeful concern."—** Still lefs 
(faid he, coldly ;) come, come along ; you (hall 
fee if I guefs right." 

He then ftepped foftly along the room, and I 
followed him in the fame manner : when, com- 
ing to the door of Eloifa's clofet, and finding ic 
fhut, he threw it fuddenly open. O ! my lord ! 
what a fight did this prefent us ! Kloifaon her 
knees, her hands lifttd up to heaven, and her 
face bathed in tears ! She rofe up precipitately, 
wiping her eyes, hiding her face, and trying to 
efcape us : never did I fee fo afFeding a con- 
fufion. Her hufband did not give her time to 
get away ; but ran^^d her in a kind of tranf- 
port : ** Ah, my dear! (faid he, embracing her) ' 
even the fervency of your prayers betrays the 
weaknefs of your caufe : what prevents their 
efficacy? If your dcfures were heard, they 

would.. 
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•would preferitly be granted." — " I doubt not 
(faid fhe^ with a devout confidence) but they 
will be granted i how foon or late I leave to 
heaven. Could I obtain it at the expenfe of 
my life, I ihould lay it down with pleafure, 
and think the laft the beft employed of all my 
days." 

Come, my lord, le^ve thofe fcenes of deftruc- 
tion you are now engaged in, and z& a nobler 
part. Can a philofopher prefer the honour of 
deftroying mankind to the virtue of endeavour- 
ing to fave them*? - 



LETTER CXLII. 

TO LORD B— — • 

WHAT ! my lord, after being abfent a 
whole campaign, - muft you take a 
journey to Paris ? Have you then entirely for- 
got Clarens, and its inhabitants ? Are we 
lefs dearto you than my Lord H— • I or, are 
you more neceflary to that friend than to thofe 
who expe£l you here? You oblige us to oppofe 
our wifhes to your's, and make me in particular 
lament that I have not intereft enough at the 
court of France to prevent your obtaining the 
paffports you wait for. But, no matter; go, 
yifit your worthy countryman. In fpite of you 

both, 
* There is lierc a long letter wanting, from Lord B — 
to Eloifa. It is mentioned in the fequel ; but> for par< 
ticular reafons, I was obliged to fupprefs it. 
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both, we will be revenged of you for the pre-' 
ference given him; for, whatever pleafure you 
may enjoy in his company, I know that, when 
you come to be with us, you will regret the 
time you ftaid away. 

On receiving your letter, I at firft fufpeftcd 
you were charged with fome fecret comniiffion. 
If peace were in vi^v^r, where could be found a 
nix;re worthy mediator? — But when do kings 
.put their confidence in men of worth*? Dare 
they liften to truth ? Do they know how to 

refpedl true merit ? No, my dear Lord B , 

you are not made for a minifter of ftate ; and I 
think too well of you to imagine, if you had 
not been born a peer, you would, ever have 

rifen to that dignity Come, come, my friend, 

you v/ill be better at Clarcns than at court. 
What an agreeable winter fliall we pafs to- 
gether, if the hope of feeing you here dpes not 
deceive me! Ourhappinefs is every day prepar- 
ing, by the arrival of one or other of thofe pri- 
vileged minds, who are fo dear to each other, 
fo worthy x>f each other's efteera, and who feem 
only to wait for you, to be able to live without 
all the reft of the world. On hearing what a 
lucky accident brought hither the Baron's ad- 
verfary, you forefaw the confequences of that 
rencounter j it has really fallen out as you fore- 
told. That old litigant, though almoft asobftinate 
and inflexible as his opponent, could not jefift 
the afcendant we got over him. After feeing 
and converfing with Eloifa, he began to be 

afhamed 
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afhamed of contending with her father j and on 
leaving her, fet out for Bern, in fo favourable a 
difpofition, that we hear an accommodation is 
far advanced, and from the Baron's laft letter 
•xpe£l his return home in a few days. This 
you will already have been told by Mr. Wol- 
mar : but probably you do not yet know 
that Mrs. Orbc, having fettled her affairs, ar- 
rived hereonThurfday laft, and refides entirely 
at the houfe of her friend. As I knew before- 
hand the day of her arrival , I fet out to meet 
her, unknown to Mrs. Wolmar, whom flie had 
a mind to furprife : we met on this fide Lutri, 
and returned together. 

I think I never faw her fo fprightly and 
agreeable; but unequal, abfent, giving little at- 
tention to any thing, feldom replying 5 talk- 
ing by fits and ftarts ; in a word, given up en- 
tirely to that reftlefsnefs which is natural to us, 
whcnjuft on the point of obtaining what we 
have long ardently defired. One would have 
thought every minute that fhe was afraid of 
being obliged to return. Her journey, though fo 
lonjg deferred, was undertaken fo precipitatgly, 
that it almoft turned the heads of both miftrefs 
and domefticks. A whimfical diforder appear- 
ed throughout the whole of her little baggage. 
If her woman imagined, as fhe did every now 
and then, that fhe had left fomething behind, 
Clara as conftantly afTured her fhe had put it 
into the feat of the coach ; where, upon further 
enquiry, is Was not to be found. 

As 
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As (he was unwilling £Ioi fa fhould hear the 
rattling of her coach, (he got out in the avenue, 
before we came to the gate; and, fcudding 
acrofs the court-yard like a fylph, ran up flairs 
with fo much precipitation that fhe was obliged 
to flop and take breath on the firft landing- 
place, before fhe could get up the next flight, 
Mr. Wolmar came out to meet her, but (he was 
in too much hurry to fpeak to him. On open- 
ing the door of Eloifa's apartment, I faw her 
fitting near the window, with the little Harriet 
on her knee. Clara had prepared for her a fine 
compliment, in her way ; a compound of affec- 
tion and pleafan try; but, on fetting her foot 
over the threfhold, compliment and pleafantry 
were all forgotten ; fhe flew forward to em- 
brace her friend with a tranfport impoflible to 
be defcribed, crying out, Ah! my dear, dear cou- 
fin ! Harriet, feeing her mother, fled to meet 
her, and crying out Mama^ Maina^ ran with fo 
much force againft her, that the poor child fell 
backward on the floor. The efFeS of the fud- 
den appearance of Clara, the fall of Harriet, 
the joy, the ' apprehenfions, that feifed upon 
Eloifaat'thatinflant, made her give a violent 
fhriek, and faint away. Clara was going to lift 
up the child, when fhe faw her friend turn pale, 
which made her hefitate whom to afEfl: ; till, 
feeing me take up Harriet, fhe flew to the re- 
lief of Eloifa; but, in endeavouring to.recover 
her, funk down likewife in a fwoon by the fide 
of her friend. 

The 
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The child, feeing them both without mo- 
tion, made fuch loud lamentations as foon 
::brought the little French woman into the room ; 
the one clung about her mother, the other 
>j:an to her miflrefs. For my part, I was fo 
ftruck, that I ftalked about the room, with- 
out knowing what I did, venting broken 
exclamations, and making involuntary motions 
to no purpofe. Wolmar himfelf, the unfufcept- 
ible Wolmar, feemed afie<Sled. But where is 
the heart of iron whom fuch a fcene of fenlibi- 
'lity would notaffed i Where is the unfortu- 
nate mortal from whom fuch a fcene of tender*^ 
nefs would not have extorted tears i Inftead of 
j-unning toKIoifa, this fortunate hu(band threw 
himfelf on a fettee, to enjoy the delightful 
•fcene. ** Be not afraid (fays he, feeing our un- 
cafinefs.) In thefe accidents nature only is'ex- 
haufted for a moment, to recover itfelf with 
new vigour^ they are never dangerous* Let 
me prevail on you not to interrupt the plea- 
fure I take in this tranfporting fight, but par- 
take it with me. How ravifhingly delightful 
muft it be to you ? I never tafted any thing 
like it, and am yet the moft unhappy of all 
here." ' 

You may judge, my lord, by the firft mo- 
ment of their meeting, the confequences of the 
reunion of thefe charming friends. It has ex- 
Cited throughout the whole houfe a found of 
^ladnefs, a tumultuous joy, that has not yet 
•fubfided. EJoifa was in fuch an agitation as I 
\ . - never 
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never faw her in before ; it was impoffible for her 
to think of any thing all that day, but to gafi^e 
on her new vifitor, and load her with freih ca- 
reflcs. No body even thought of the faloon of 
Apollo; there was no occafion for thinking of 
it when every place gave equal pleafure. We 
were hardly, even the next day, compofed enough 
to think of making an entertainment on the 
occafion. Had it not been for Wolmar, every 
thing would have gone wrong. In the mean 
time, every one was dreffed in the beft manner. 
No other care was admitted than what tended 
to amufement. The entertainment was not 
grand, but extremely joyous j throughout the 
whole there reigned a pleafing confufion and 
diforder, which were its greateft embelli(h» 
ment. 

The morning was fpent in putting Mrs. 
Orbe in "poffeffion of her employment of inten- 
dantor houfekeeper, and fhe betrayed the fame 
eagernefs to enter into her office, as a child 
does after a new play-thing, at which we were 
highly diverted. In entering the faloon at din- 
ner, both coufins were agreeably furprifed to fee 
on every fide their names in cypher, artificial- 
ly formed with flowers. Eloifa guefled in an in- . 
ftant to whom (he was obliged for that piece 
of ingenuity, and embraced me in a tranfport of 
joy. Clara, contrary to former cuftom, hcfitated 
to follow her example, till Wolmar reprimand- 
ing her : flie bluflied, and embraced me. Her 
fweet confufion, whichlobferved but too plainly, 

had 
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had an effeO, on me which I cannot dcfcribe; 
but I could not feel myfelf in her arms without 
emotion. 

After dinner, a fine collation was fetoutin 
the Gyneceum, or women's apartment ; where 
for once Mr. Wolmar and I were admitted, and 
were entertained agreeably. In the evening 
all the houfe, now increafed by three perfons, 
aflembled to dance. Clara feemed ornamented 
by the hands of the Graces, never having ap- 
peared to fo much advantage as on that day. 
She danced, fhe chatted, (he laughed, (he gave 
orders, fhe was capable of every thing. Having 
protefted (he would titt me out, (he danced 
down five or fix, country-dances in a breath; 
and then reproached me for footing it with the 
gravity of a philofopher. I, on the other hand, 
told her (he danced like a fairy; that (he was 
full as mifchievous, and that (he would not let 
me reft night nor day. « You (hall fee to the 
contrary (fays (he) here's that will fet you to 
fleep prefently :" with that (heftarted up, and 
led down another dance. 

She was really indefatigable; but it was 
otherwife with Eloifa: (he could hardly fupport 
herfelf; her knees trembled as (he danced j (he 
was too much affecaed to be qhearful. One 
might obferve a tear of joy every now and then 
trickle from her eyes; (he regarded her coufin 
With a kind of delicious tranfport; took a plea- 
fure in conceiving herfelf the gueft for whom 
the entertainment was made, and looked fondly 

Vol., IV, . ' C upon 
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upon Clara, as the miftrefs of the houfe who en- 
tertained her. 

After fupper, I played off the fire-works I had 
troilght from China, which had a pretty efFedl, 
We fat up great part of the night. At length it 
became time to break up : Mrs. Orbe was tired, 
jor had danced enough to be fo; and Eloifa was 
defirous fhe fhould not fit up too late. 

After this we became infenfibly tranquil, and 
good order took place, Clara, giddy and in* 
confiderate as flie fccms, knows how to check 
her fallies, and put on an air of authority, when 
£he pleafes. She has, befides, great good fenfe, 
an exquifite difcernment, the penetration of 
Wolmar,and the good nefsof Eloifa ^ and though 
extremely liberal, has a good deal of dlforetion 
in her generofity; for, though left fo young a 
widow, and charged with the care of a daughter, 
the fortunes of both increafe in her hands j fo 
that there is no reafon to apprehend the houfe 
will, under her direfiion, be lefs prudently go- 
verned than before. In the mean time, Eloifa 
has the fatisfadion of devoting herfelf entirely 
to an pccupation more agreeable to her tafte ; 
that is, the education of her children : and I 
doubt not but Harriet will profit greatly by 
one of her mothers having relieved the other. 
I fay her mothers, becaufe, by the manner in 
-which they both behave to her, it is diificult 
to diftinguifh which is really fo ; fo that fome 
ftrangers, who arrived here to day, are ftill, 
or appear to be, in doubt about it. In faft, 

they 
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they both call her Harriet^ or my child^ indif- 
ferently. She calls the one her mama^ and 
the other her Tittle mama: fhe has the fame 
love for both, and pays them equal obedience* 
If the ladies are a&ed whofe child it is, each 
anfwers it is her's : if Harriet be queftioned, 
file fays that flie has two mothers : fo that it is 
no wonder people arc puzzled. The moft dif- 
cerning, however, think her the child of Eloi- 
fa; Harriet, whofe father was of a fair com- 
plexion, beiiig fair like her, and fometimes re- 
fembling her in features. A greater maternal 
tendernefs appears alfo in the foft regards of 
Eloifa than in the fprightlier looks of Clara. The 
child puts on alfo a more refpe£tful air, and is 
more referved in her behaviour before the for- 
mer. She places herfclf involuntarily oftener oa 
theCcfeof Eloifa, becaufe fhe moft frequently 
talks to her. It muft be- confefled all ap- 
pearances are in favour of our little mama \ and 
I perceive the deception is fo agreeable to the 
two coufins^ that it may be fometimes perhaps 
intended. 

In a fortnight, my lord, nothing will be 
wanting here but your prefence ; and when you 
are arrived, I Ihall have a very bad opinion of 
that man who fhall be tempted to ranfack the 
world for a virtue, or a pleafure, which may 
not be found in this houfe. 
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TO LORD B . 

OR thefe three days pad I have attempted 
every evening fucceffively to write to you ; 
;but found myfelf, through the fatigue of the 
day, too fleepy to efFe<S my purpofe at night, 
.and in the morning I am again called uppn ear- 
ly to my employment. A pleafing tranquillity, 
more intoxicating than wine, takes pofieilion of 
ray fenfes, and I cannot without regret bear a 
moment's avocation from the new and agree- 
able amufemcnts 1 find here. 

I cannot, indeed, conceive that any place 
would be difagreeable to me Jn fuch com- 
pany ; but do you know why CJarens in it- 
ielf is agreeable? It is, that here I find myfelf 
adually in the country, which I could hardly 
ever fay before. The inhabitants of cities 
know not how to enjoy the country 5 they 
know not what it is^to be there; and, even 
when they are there, know not what to do with 
themfelves. They-^|?e ignorant of all ruftick 
bufinefs and amufements; they defpife themj 
they feem at home as if they were • in a foreign 
country, and I am not at all furprifed that they 
i are difpleafed with it Among the country 
people we fhould live as they do, or not afTo- 
ctate with them at all. 

The Parifians, who imagine they go into 
:the country, miftake the thing .3 they carry 

Paris 
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Paris along with them. They are attended 
'with their fingers, their wits, their authours, and 
thfeir parafites. Cards, mufick, and plays cn- 
grofs all their attention*; their tables are fpread' 
in the fame manner as at Paris ; they fit down 
to their meals at the fame hours; are fervcd 
with the fame diflies, and in the fame pomp : 
in a word, they do juft the fame things in the 
country as they did in town, where, for that 
reafon, it had been better they had ftayed; for 
however opulent they are, or careful to omit- 
nothing they are accuftomed to, they always 
find fomething wanting, and perceive the^ im- 
poffibility of carrying Paris altogether along 
with them. Thus, that variety they are fo fond 
of eludes their fearch; they are acquainted 
only with one manner of living, and are there- 
fore a continual burthen tothemfelves. To me 
every rural employment affords fomething agree- 
able ; nor is there any fo painful and laborious 
aS to excite our compaflion for the labourer. 
As the objedl of both publick and private utility, 
hufbandry is peculiarly interefling ; and, as it 
was the firfl employment of man in his flate of 
innocence, it fills the mind with the mofl 
pleafing fenfations, and afRdis us with, the 
C 3 • agreeable 

•Hunting, indeed, might be added. But this exercife 
is now made fo commodious, that there is not half the fa- 
tigue or pleafure in it there ufed to be. But I (hall not 
here treat of this fubjefl, which would furnifli too much 
matter to be inferted in a note: I may take occafion, per^ 
haps, to fpeak of it elfewhere* 
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agreeable ideas of the golden age. The imagi- 
nation cannot help being warmed by the pro- 
fpeds erf feed-time and harveft: if we look 
around us, and fee the fields covered with hajr- 
makers, and with flocks of flieep, fcattered at a 
diftance, one is fenfibly aiFe<Sed with a pleafure 
arifing one knows not how. The voice of nature 
thus fometimes foftens our favage hearts, and 
though its diiSlates are too often fruitlefs, it is fa 
agreeable that we never hear it without pleafure* 
I muft confefs, that the mifery which ap- 
pears on the face of fome countries, where the 
taxes devour the produce of the earth, the eagcE 
avarice of a greedy coJledor, the inflexible ri- 
gour of an inhuman matter, take away much 
of the beauty of the profpedi:. To fee the poor 
Jaded cattle ready to expire under the whip j to 
fee the unhappy peafants themfelves emaciated 
with fafting, clothed in rags, groaning with fa- 
tigue, and hardly fecured from the inclemencies 
of the weather by their wretched huts : thefe 
are deplorable fights, and it makes one almoft 
blufh to be aman, when one thinks how the 
very vitals of fuch poor objefls are drained, to 
fatisfy their cruel matters. But what pleafure 
is it, on the other hand, to fee the prUdent and 
humane proprietors, in milder governments, 
make the cultivation of their lands the inftru- 
ment "of their benevolence, their recreation^ 
their plcafures! to fee them with open hands 
diftribute the bounties of providence! to fee 
their fervants, their cattle, and every creature 

about 
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sAoutthem, fatten on the abundance that flow^ 
from their barns, their cellars, and granaries ? 
to fee them furrounded with peace and plenty^ 
and make, of the employment that enriches 
them, a continual entertainment ! How is it 
poffible for one to be inattentive to the agreeable 
illufions which fuch objedls prefent ? We forget 
the age we live in, and the vices of our con^ 
temporaries, and are tranfported in imagination: 
to the time of the patriarchs ; we are defirou^ 
to fet one's own hands to work ; to join in the 
ruftick employment, and partake of the happi- 
nefs annexed to it. Oh! how delightful were 
the days of love and innocence,, when the wo- 
men were afFeftionate and modeft, the mea 
fimple and content ! Such were the days v/heiv 
a lover did not regret fourteen years of fervitude 
to obtain his miffrefs. Fair daughter of Laban f 
keeper of thy father's flocks, how amiable muftr 
thou have been ! how irrefiflible thy charms ! 
No, never doth beauty exert its power fo mucb 
as when in the midft of rural fcenes and ruftick 
fimplicity. Here is the real feat of its empire} 
here (he fits on her throne, furrounded by thte 
graces; adorned by whofe hands, fhe capti- 
vates all beholders. Excufethisrhapfody, my 
lord; I return now to my fubjedt. 

For this month paft the autumnal heats have 
been preparing a favourable vintage, which the 
froft has already induced us to begin*; the 

C 4 parched 

* The vintage Is very late in this country; becaufe the 
principal crop is of white wines j to which the frott is'of: 
ferv'ice. 
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parched leaves falling ofF the vines, and ex- 
pofing to view the cluftered grapes, whofe juicy 
ripenefs invites the hands of the gatherers. 
Vines loaded with this falutary fruit, which 
heaven beftows on the unfortunate as a cure for 
all their woes; the found of the cafks, tubs, 
and tons, which they are hooping on every 
fide; the fongs of the gatherers, with which the 
vintage re-echoes ; and the continual trotting 
backwards and forwards of thofe who carry the 
grapes to the prefs j the harfli found of the ru* 
ftick inftruments that animate the people to 
work; the agreeable and afFc(3:ing pidlure of a 
general good humour, which feems to be ex- 
tended at that time over the face of the whole 
earth; add to the fe the fog, which the fun ex- 
hales in a morning, and draws up like the cur- 
tain of a theatre, to difplay {o delightful a 
fcene ; all con fp ire to give it the air of an en- 
tertainment ; and that an entertainment which 
is the more pleafing on reflexion that it is the 
only one in which mankind have art enough to 
join utility with delight. 

Mr. Wblmar, who has one of the beft vine- 
yards in the country, has made all the neceffary 
preparations for his vintage. His backs, his. 
wine-prefs, his cellar, his calks, are all ready 
for that delicious liquor for which they are de- 
jfigned. Mrs. Wolmar herfelf t^kes charge of 
the crop; the choice of the labourers, and the 
order and diftribution of the feveral parts of the 
work falling to her fhare, Mrs, Orbe-takes care 

of 
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of all entertainments, and of the payment of th^ 
day-labourers, agreeably to the police eftablifli- 
ed here, the laws of which are never infringed 
or broken. As to my part, I am fet to infpedt- 
the prefs, and enforce the directions of Eloifa, 
who cannot bear the fleam of the backs ^ and 
Clara did not fail to recommend me to this 
employ, as it is fo well adapted, (he (ays, to a 
toper. Thus, every one having an allotted tafk, 
we are all up early in the morning, and are af- 
fembled to go to the vineyard. Mrs. Oibe, 
who never thinks herfelf fufficiently employed, 
undertakes further to obferve and rate thofe 
who are idle; in doing which I can fafely fay, 
with refped to me at lead, that (he acquits her- 
felf with a malicious afliduity. As to the old 
Baron, while we are all employed, he walks out 
with his gun, and comes every now and then, 
to takie me from my work, to go with him 
athrufh-lhooting; and I am taxed by my com- 
panions which being fecretly. engaged to him. 
So that by degrees I lofe my old name of phi- 
lofopher and get that of an idler ; appellations 
which in reality are not very different. You 
fee, by what I have told you of the Baron, 
that we are quite reconciled, and that Wolmar 
has reafon to be content with his fecond exp^- 
riment*. Shall I hate the father of my frierui 1 

C 5 Noi 

• This will be better undeiftood by the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Eloifa, not inferted in this collec- 
tion : '* This (fays Mr. Wolmar, taking nae afide) is 
the fecond proof I intended to put him to, if he had^ot 

piid 
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No; were I his fon, I could not refpefl hifa 
n^.ore than I do. In faft, I know not any man 
more fuiccre, more open,, more generous, or 
more honourable in every, refpeft than this old 
gentleman. But the. extravagance of his no- 
tions and prejudices is odd'enough. Since he 
is certain I cannot be united to his family, he is 
extremely civil; and, provided I be not 
his fon- in-law, he will readily give up every 
thing, and allow me a fuperiorlty to hinv- 
fclf. The only thing I cannot forgive him, 
is, that when we are alone he will fome- 
times rally the pretended philofopber on his 
former leftures. His pleafantry on this head 
hurts me, and I am always vexed at it; but he 
turns my refentment into ridicule, and fays, 
" Come along, let us go bsing down a thrufh or 
two ; we have carried this argument far enough." 
And thea he calls out, as we go out of doors; 
** Here, Clara, Clara! provide a good fupper 
for your mafter ; I am going, to get him an ap- 
petite." Notwithftanding his age, alfo,. I can 

aflure 
paid great refpe6l to your father, I fliould have miftrufted 
bim."-~" But (faid I) how (hall we reconcile that rcfpeftto 
. the antipathy that fiibfifts between them ?*' — " It fubfifts no 
longer (replied he.) Your fatfaer^s prejudices have done 
St. Preux all the harm they could; he has no furtlier 
reafon to £c;ar them; he is not angry at your father, hfjt 
pities him. The Baron, on his fide, is no longer jealous 
of St.. Preux }. he has a good heart j is. fcnfible he, has 
injured him, and is forry for iu I fee they will Jo vc;y 
well together, and will for the future fee each other 
with pleafure. From this moment, therefore, I /lull 
put an entire confidence in him." 
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affure }*ou he brulhes among the vines with 
his gun, with as much aclivity as myfelf, and 
is incomparably a better markfman. I have 
fome fatisfaftio.n, hov^ever, in that he dares 
not drop a word before his daughter, the little 
fcholar prefcribing no lefs to her father than to* 
her preceptor. But to return to our vintage^ 

It is now a week firice we have been em- 
ployed in this agreeable occupation j yet. we* 
have hardly done half" our work. Befides the 
wines intended for fale and' for common ufe^. 
which are only fimply though carefully made, our 
benevolent fairy make others of a more exqui-- 
lite flavour for us. drinkers;. I myfelfaflUling in* 
the magical operations. 

We make wines of all' countries from th'e- 
grapes of one vineyard: to make one' fort, {he 
orders the (talks of the bunches tcf be twifted - 
when the grape is ripe, and lets them dry by the 
heat of the fun upon the ftock ; for another, (he- 
has the grapes picked and (loned before they ar^* 
put into the prefs; again, fora third fort, (he 
has the red grapes gathered- before fiin-rifing, and 
carefully conveyed to the pjefs, ffe(h with their*' 
bloom, and covered with the morn ing^ dew, > to- 
make white wine.. She makes a fweet wine^ 
by putting into the. ca(ks mu/f^ reducedT^to a- 
fyrup. by evaporation; a dry wine, .by checking 
its fermentation ; . a bitter cordial,, byfteeping 
wormwood*; and. a mufcadel- wine,, with thc^ 
C 6> - help* 

• In Switzerland they drink a great^dearof^bitter'wincf-; 
md in general, as the herbs^f the Alp^ have more virtue* 

tkratnk^ 
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help of fimples. All thefe different wines have 
their peculiar methods of preparation ; every 
one of which is fimple and wholefome. And 
thus an induftrious oeconomy makes up for 
adiverfityof foils, and unites twenty climates 
in one. You cannot conceive with what affi- 
d ulty, with what alacrity,, all our bufinefs is donei 
We fing and laugh all day long, without the 
leaft interruption to our work. We live all 
together in the greateft familiarity; are all 
ti'eated on a footing, and yet no one forgets 
himfelf. The ladies put* on none of their fine 
airs, the country women are modeft, the men 
droll, but never rude. Thofe are the moft ca- 
reffed who fing the beft fongs, tell the beft 
ftories, or hit off the beft jok^. Our good un- 
derftanding even gives rife to pleafant bicker- 
ings between Us, and our mutual raillery is ex- 
erted only to fhow how far we can bear with 
good temper each other's feverity. There is no 
returning home to play the gentlefolks -y we ftay 
all the day long in the vineyard ; Eloifa 
having caufed a lodge to be built there, 
vhither we retreat to warm ourfelves when 
cold, or to fhelter us when it rains. We 
dine with the peafants, and at their hour, 
as well as work with them. We eat their 
foup, a little coarfe indeed, but very good, and 
feafoned with excellent herbs. We laugh not 
at their downright behaviour and ruftick com- 
pliments; but, in order to free them from 

reftraint, 

. than the plants of other countries, they make great life 
of infufions. 
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reftraint, give into tfaeir own ways, without 
afFeftation. This complaifance on our fide alfo 
is riot loft upon them ; they arc fenfible of it ; 
and feeing that we are fo ready to go out of our 
way for them, they are more willing to go on in 
their own for us. At dinner the children are 
brought from the houfe, and pafs the reft of 
the day in the vineyard. How rejoiced are the 
peafants to fee them ! then, taking them up in 
their fturdy arms, they blefs them, and wifli 
that heaven may prolong their days, to refemble 
their parents, and make them in like manner 
a bleffing to their country. When I think that 
the moft of thefe men have bor'n arms, and un« 
derftand the ufe of the fword and mufket as well 
as the management of the hoe and pruning-knife, 
in feeing Eloifa fo loved and refpeded by them, 
and herfelf and children received with fuch af* 
fe£ling acclamations, I cannot help calling to 
mind the virtuous and illuftrious Agrippina 
ihowing her fon to the troops of Germanictis. 
Incomparable Eloifa ! whoexercifes in the fim- 
plicity of private life the defpotick power of 
wifdom and beneficence j your perfon a dear 
and facred truft depofited in the hands of your 
countrymen, every one of whom would defend 
and protect you at the hazard of his own life; 
it is your's to live more fecurely, more honour- 
ably, in the midft of a whole people who love 
you, than monarchs furrounded with guards. 

In the evening, we all return . home chear* 
fully together 5 the work-people being lodged 

an4 
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and boarded with us all the time of the vintage ^ 
and even on Sundays, after the evening fervice,: 
we aflemble and dance together till fupper- 
time. On the other days of the week, alfo^ 
we remain all together, after we are returned 
home, except the Baron, who, eating no fup- 
pers, goes to bed early, and Eloifa, who with 
her children ftays with him till his bed-time- 
Thus, from the time we take upon ourfelves the 
bufinefsof the vintage, tili we quit it, we never 
once mix the city and country life together^ 
Thele Saturnalia ai;e much more agreeable and 
difcreet than thofe of the Romans. The con«- 
trail they effe£ted was too prepoflerous to imp 
prove either the mafter of the flave ; but the 
peaceful equality which prevails here re-efta-* 
blifhes theorder of nature, is produdiveof in^ 
ftru<aion tofome, ofconfolation toothers, and of 
afriendly connexion bctweenall*. Ouraffcmbly*. 

room 
*■ If hence arifee a kind of equally noflefs agreeable 
to thofe who defcerrd than to thofe who are elevated, 
does it not follow, that all conditions of life are in thenv* 
felvcs almoft indifferent, fince people are not always 
confined to them ? Beggars are unhappy, becaxife they 
are always beggars j kings are miferabl^, becaufe they 
srre al way« kings-. People in a middling condition are the 
happieft, becaufe they can eafier vary their circumttances, 
to enjoy the plcafures of thofe above or thofe below them. 
Thfy are alfo more intelligent, becaufe they have an op- 
portunity of knowing more of the prejudices of mankind, 
and of comparing them with eacb other. This feems to 
nw the principal reafon why, generally fpeaking, people 
of a middling ftatiqn in life are the mod happy, and aie. 
f erfons of the beft fenfe. 
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room is an old hall, with a great chimney, and 
a good fire in it. On the mantle- piece are lighted 
up three lamps, made by Mr, Wolmar's orders 
of tin, juft to catch the fmoak, and reflcA 
the light. To prevent giving rife to envy, 
every thing is carefully avoided that might in the 
eyes of thefe poor people appear more coftly 
than vi^hat they meet veith at home; no other 
mark of opulence being difplayed than the choice 
of the beft of common things, and a little more 
profufion in their diftribution. Supper is ferved 
upon two long tables; where the pomp and 
luxury of entertainments is amply fupplied by 
good humour and plenty. Every one fits down 
to table, matter, labourers, andfervants; every 
one without diftindlion gets up to help himfelf, 
without exception or preference ; the whole re- 
paft ending in gratitude and feftivity. All drink 
at their difcretion, fubjeil to no other rules than 
thofe of decency and fobriety* The prefence of 
fuperiors, whom they fo truely refpeiSl, keeps the 
work-people within bounds; yet lays no re- 
.ftraint on their eafe and chearfulnefs. And 
.(hould any one happen to forget himfelf, and 
give offenfe, the company is not difturbed by 
reprimands, the- offender being difmilTed the 
next day, without further notice.. 

Thus do I take advantage of the plea fures of 
the country and the feafon, I refume the free* 
dom of living after the manner erf the country, 
and to drink pure wine pretty often ; but I drink 
none that is not poured out by the hands of one 

or 
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or other of the two ecu fins ; who take upon 
them to mcafure my thirft by the ftrength of my 
head, and to manage my rcafon as they think 
proper ; nor does any one know better how to 
manage it, or has like them the art to give or 
take it away from me at pleafure. When the 
fatigue of the day, or the length and feftivity 
of the repaft, add to the flrength of the liquor, 
I indulge myfelf without reftraint in the fallies 
it infpires. They are no longer fuch as I need 
fupprefs, even in the prefence of the fagacious 
Wolmar. I am no longer afraid his penetrat- 
ing eye fhould fee into the bottom of my heart; 
and, when a tender idea arifes in my memory, 
one look from Clara diffipates it; one look of 
Eloifa makes me blufli for my weakness. 

After fupper, we fit up an hour or two to 
ftriphempj every one finging a fong in turn. 
Sometimes the women Jing altogether, or one 
fings alone, and the reft join in chorus to the 
burthen of the fong, Moft of their fongs are 
•old tales, fet to no very agreeable tunes. There 
is, notwithftanding, fomething antique and af- 
fefting, which on the whole is very pleafing. 
The words are generally very (imple, unafFe£t- 
ed, and often very forrowful : they are, never- 
thelefs, entertaining. Clara cannot forbear 
fmiling, Eloifa blulhing, and myfelf from giv- 
ing a figh, when the fame turns and expreilions 
are repeated in thefe fongs which have hereto^- 
fore been made ufe of between us. On thofe 
^ccafions, the lememberapce of times paft rufhes 

upon 
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upon my mind: I am feifed with a trem- 
bling, an infupportable burthen oppreffes my 
heart, and leaves Co deep an impreiSon of for- 
row, that I can hardly (hake it off. I find, ne- 
verthelefs, in thefe evenings a fort of pieafure 
which I cannot defcribe, and which is never- 
thejefs very great. 

The union of people of different conditions, 
the fimplicity of their occupation, the idea of. 
eafe, concord, and tranquillity, the peaceful 
fenfation it awakes in the foul j thefe altogether 
have fomething affecting thatdifpofes every one 
to make choice of the moft interefting fongs. 
The concert of female voices is alfo not with- 
out its charms. For my part, I am convinced, 
that of all kinds of harmony there is none fo 
agreeable as finging in unifon ; and that we only 
require a variety of concords, becaufe our taftc 
is depraved. Does not harmony in fa£t exift in 
every fingle note i what then can we add to it^ 
without changing the proportions which nature 
has eftabliihed in the relation of harmonious 
founds. 

Nature has done every thing in the beft man- 
ner; but we would do better, and fo fpoil alK 

There is as great an emulation among us 
about the work of the evening, as about that of 
the day 5 and a piece of roguery I was guilty 
of yefterday brought me into a little difgrace. 
As I am not the moft expert at hemp-peeling, 
and am fometimes abfent in thought, 1 began 
to be tired with always being pointed at for 

doing 
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dorng the lead work. I (hovelled the ftalks wltli 
my feet therefore from my next neighbours, to- 
enlarge my own heap; but that* inexorable Mrs. 
Orbe, perceiving it, made a fign to Eloifa^ 
w^hoy deteSing me in the faft, reprimanded 
me feverely. " Come, c^me (fays (he aloud) Til 
have no inju ft ice done here, though in jeftj it 
is thus people accuftom themfelvcs to cheating, 
and prove rogues in good earneft, and then^. 
what is worfe, make a jcft of it " 

' In this manner we pafe our evenings. When 
it is near bed-time, Mrs. Wolmar ftands up, 
and fays, *' Come, now le6us*t©ourfir«- works.*' 
On which every one takes up his bundle of 
hemp-ftalks, the honourable proofs of his la- 
bour, which are carried in triumph into the mid- 
dle of the court-yard, and there laid as trophies 
in a heap, and fet on fire. Every one, how- 
ever, has not indifcriminatcly this hpnour; but 
thofe to whom Eloifa adjudges it, by giving the 
torch to him or her who has done moft work 
that evening ; and when this happens to be 
herfelf, (he does it with her own hands, without 
more to do. This ceremony is accompanied 
with acclamations and clapping of hands. Thq 
ftalks foon burn up in a* blaze, which afcends 
to the clouds J a real bonfire, about which we 
laugh and fing, till it is out. After this, the 
whole company are ferved with liquor, and every 
on^ drinks to the health of the conqueror, and 
goes to bed, content with a day pafied in jabour, 
chearfulnefs,. and innocence, which he would 

willingljf 
I 
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williiTgly begin again the next day, the next af- 
ter that, and every day, to the laft of his life. 
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LETTER CXLIV. 

TO MR. WOLMAR. 

NJOY, my dear Wolmar, the fruits of 
your labour. Receive the acknowledge* 
ments of a heart which you have taken fo much 
pains to render worthy of being oiFered to your 
acceptance. Never did any man undertake fo 
arduous a tafk; never did any one attempt what 
you have executed, nor did ever a fufceptible 
and grateful mind feel more than that with, 
which you haveinfpired me. Mine had loft its 
force, its vigour, its very being; but you havi* 
rcftored them all : I was dead to virtue, to hap* 
pinefs, and owe to you that moral life, to which 
you have raifed me. O my benefaftor ! my fa- 
ther! in giving myfelf up entirely to you, I 
can only oiFer, as to the Deity, the gifts I 
have received at your hands. 

Muft I confefs to you my weakncfs and my 
fears ? Hitherto I have always diftrufted myfelf. 
It is not a week ago that I bluflied for the weak- 
nefs of my heart, and thought all our pains had 
been loft. That cruel and difcouraging mo- 
ment, however, thanks to heaven and you, is 
paft, never to return, I do not think myfelf 
cured, only becaufe you tell me [o^ but becaufc 
I feel it : I ftand no longer in need of your 

anfwering 
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anfwefing for me,, who have put me in a ftate to 
anfwerfor myfclf. It was neceffary for me to 
be abfent from you and Eloifa, to know what 
I fhould be without your fupport. It is at a 
diftance from her abode that I learn not to be 
afraid to approach her. 

As I write the particulars of our journey to 
Mrs. Orbe, I fhall not repeat them here : I am 
not unwilling you (hould know my foibles j 
but I have not the courage to tell you of them. 
It is, my dear Wolmar, my laft fault. I feel 
myfelf fo far already from being liable to com- 
mit the like again that I cannot think of it 
without difdain 5 and yet it is fo little a while 
fince, that I cannot acknowledge it without 
Ihame. You who can fo readily forgive my 
errours will doubtlefs forgive the fliamc which 
attends my repentance. 

Nothing is now wanting to complete my hap- 

pinefs. My Lord B ^ has told me all. Shall 

I then, my dear friend, be devoted entirely to 
you ? Shall I educate your children i Shall the 
el deft of the three be preceptor to the reft ? 
With what ardour have I not defired it ? The 
hope of being thought worthy of fuch employ- 
ment has redoubled my affiduity to fecond 
your paternal care and inftru<2ions. 

How often have I not exprefled my earneft- 
nefs, in this particular, to Eloifa ! with what 
pleafure have I not interpreted the difcourfe of 
both of you in my favour ! But although fhe 
was convinced of my zeal for your fervice, and 

feemed 
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fcemed to approve of its objeft, (he never enter- 
cd fo explicitly into my defigns as to encourage 
me to fpeak more openly. I was fenfible I 
ought rather to merit that honour than to afk for 
it. I ^xpeded of you and her that proof of 
your confidence and efteem. I have not been 
deceived in my expedation, nor (ball you, my 
dear friends, believe me, be deceived in your's. 

You know that, in the courfe of our conver- 
fation on the education of your children, I have 
thrown together upon paper fome of thofe fen- 
timents which fuch converfatiqn furniihed me 
with, and which you approved, Since my de- 
parture, fome new reflexions haye fuggefted 
themfelves on the fame fubjeft : I have reduced 
the whole into a kind of a fyftem, which, when 
I have properly digefted, I fliall communicate 
• to you for your examination.^ I do not think, 
however, I (hall be able to make it fit for your 
infpeiSlion till after our arrival at Rome. My 
fyftem is a fupplement to that of Eloifa; or 
rather, it is nothing more than a connexion 
and illuftration of her's j for it confifts only in 
rules to prevent the natural difpofition from be- 
ing fpoiled, in fubje£ling it to the laws and cuf- 
tomsof fociety. 

I have recovered my reafon by your care : my 
heart is again found and at liberty : I fee my-* 
felf beloved by all whofe love I could wifh to 
poflefs : futurity prefents me with an agreeable 
profpeft. With all this my fituation fhould fure- 
ly be delightful i but it is decreed my foul fliall 

never 

5 
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never enjoy tranquillity. As the end of otir 
journey approaches, I fee the crifis of the fate 
of my iiluftrious friend : it is I, if I may fo fay, 
who ought to decide it. Cannot I at leaft do 
that once for him which he has fo often done 
forme? Cannot I nobly difcharge the greafeft 
and moft important duty of my life ? My dear 
Wolmar, I retain all your leffons in my heart ; 
but, to make them ufeful, why do not I poflTefs 
your fagacity ? Ah ! could I but one day fee Lord 
B "» ■ happy ! Could I, agreeably to your pro- 
jefts, fee us but all afTembled together never to 
part again ! could I entertain a wifh for any 
thing on earth befides ! Yes, one, the accom- 
plifhment of which depends not on you, nor ' 
me, nor on any other perfon in the world ; but 
on him who has a reward in ftore for the vir- 
tues of Eloifa, and keeps a fecret regifter^ of 
your good anions. 



LETTER CXLV. 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

WHERE are you, my charming coufin f 
Oh ! where is the amiable confident of 
that feeble heart, which is, on fo many ac- 
counts, your's; and which you have fo often 
comforted in defpair? Come, and let me lay 
open to you the confeflion of its laft errour. Is 
it not always your province to purify it by con- 
feflion and pardon ? Is there a fault which it -'n 

reprt 
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reproach itfclf with after it hath cbnfeffed it to 
you ? No, it is no longer the fame j and its re- 
generation is owing to you : you have given mc 
,a new.heart, which now offers you its firft fer- 
vices : but I Ihali not think myfeif quite free 
» from that whfch I quit^v till I have depoiited 
it in your hands. 

The moment of my life in which I had mod: 
reafon to be contented with myfeif was that in 
-which I left you. Recovered of my errours, I 
looked upon that inftant as the tardy ara of my 
return to my duty. I began it, therefore, by 
paying off part of that immenfedebtl owed to 
fnendihip, in leaving fo delightful an abode to 
.follow a benefaSor, a philofopher, who, pre- 
tending to ftand in need of my fervices, put the 
fuccefs of his to the proof. The more difagree- 
-able my departure, the more I piqued myfeif on 
malting fo great a facrifice. After having fpent 
half my time in nouriihingan unhappy paffion, 
I confecrated the other half to juftify it, and 
to render, by my virtues, a more< worthy homage 
to her who fo long received that of my heart. 
J proudly contemplated the firft of my days in 
which I had neither given occafion for my own 
tlufhes, for your's, for her's, nor for thofe of 

any one who was dear to me. My Lord B , 

being apprehenfivd of a forrowful parting, was 
for our fetting out early, without taking a for- 
mal leave; but though hardly any body was 
ftirring in the houfe, we could not elude your 
friendly vigilance. Your door half open, and 

your 
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you I* woman on the watch 5 your coming out to 
meet us, and our going in and finding a table fet 
out, and tea made ready, all thefe circumftances 
brought to my mind thofe of former times j and, 
comparing my prefent departure with that which 
came to my rememberance, I found myfelf fo 
very differently difpofed to what I was on the for- 
mer occafioii, that I rejoiced to think Lord B — — 
was a witnefs of that difference, and hoped to 
make him forget at Milan the (hameful fcene 
of Befan^on. I never found myfelf fo refolute 
. before; 1 prided myfelf in difplaying my temper 
before you ; behaving with more fortitude than 
you have ever feen in me 5 and gloried, in part- < 
ing, to think I had appeared before you fuch as 
I was going ever afterwards to be. This idea 
added to my courage ; I fupported my fpirits 
by yourefteem; and perhaps fhould have left 
you without weeping, if a tear, trickling dawa 
your cheek, had not drawn a fympathetick drop 
from my eyes. 

1 left you with a heart fully fenfible of its ob - 
ligations, and particularly penetrated with fuch 
as your friend{hip has laid me under; refolved 
to employthereflof my life in deferving them. 

My Lord B , taking me to talk for my pad ' 

follies, laid before me no very agreeable piSure ; 
and I knew by the juft feverity with which he 
cenfured my foibles, that he was little afraid of 
imitating them. He pretended, never thelefs, to 
be apprehenfive of it; and fpoke to me with 
fome uneaiinefs of his journey to Rome, and the 

unworthy 
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unworthy attachments, which, in fpite of him- 
fclf, led him thither : but I faw plainly that he 
exaggerated his own dangers, to engage my at- 
tention the more to him, and draw it off from 
thofe to which I was myfelf expofed. Juft as 
we got into Villeneuvc, one of our fervants, 
who was but badly mounted-, was thrown off 
his horfe, and got a fmall contufion on his 
head : on which his mafter had him bled, and 
determined to ftay there that night. We accord- 
ingly dined early, and afterwards took horfes, 
and went to Bex, to fee the fait manufactory; 
where, at my lord's defire, who had fome par- 

* ticular reafon for requeuing it, I took a (ketch 
of the building and works, fo that we did not 
return to Villeneuve till night. After fupper 
we chatted a good while over our punch, and 
went to bed pretty late. It Was in this conver- 
fation he informed me of the charge intended 
to be committed to my care, and what meafures 
had been taken to bring it about. You may 
judge of theeffefl this piece of information had 
upon me ; a converfation of this nature did not 
hicti;ie me to fleep. It was at length, how- 

* ^ever, time to retire. 

As I entered the chamber appointed for mc» 

« I immediately recoUeded it to be the fame in 

which I had formerly flept, on my journey to 

Sionb The view of it made an impreffion on 

me, which would be very difficult for me t5 

defer ibe. I was ftruck with fuch lively ideas of 

.. what I then was, that I imagined myfelf again 

I Vol. IV. D in 

\ 
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in the fame fituation, though ten years of my 
life had paffed away in the interval, and all my 
troubles had been forgptten. But, alas! that re- 
flexion was but of a fbort duration^ and the 
next moment opprefTed me wkh the weight of 
my former afflidlions. How mortifying were the 
recoUedions that fucceeded to my firft reverie ! 
what dreadful comparifons fuggefted themfelves 
to my mind ! Yc pleafures of early youth ; ye 
ext}uiiite delights of a firft paffion, oh ! why, faid 
I, doth your rememberance wound a heart alrea* 
dy too much oppreffed with griefs i Thrice hap- 
py were thofc days ! days now no more, in which 
I loved and was beloved again ; in which I gave 
myfelfupin peaceful innocence to the tranf- 
ports of a mutualpaffion; in which I drank its 
intoxicating draughts^ and all my faculties 
were loft in the rapture, the extacy, the deli- 
rium of love* On the rocks of Meillerie, in 
the midft of froft and fnow, with the frightful 
precipices before my eyes, was there a being in 
the creation fo happy as I ? and yet I then wept ! 
I then thought my felf unfortunate ! forrowevcn 
then ventured to approach my heart! what, there- 
fore, fhould I be now, when I have pofieiTed all 
that my foul held dear, and loft it forever ? I 
deferve my misfortune, for having been fo little 
fenfibleof my happinefs !» ■ did I weep then i 
— didftthou weep? unfortunate wretch! thou 
Ibalt weep no more— thou haft no right to 
weep— — Why is flie not dead? faid I, in a 
tranfportof ragej yes, I ihpuld then be lefs 

. unhappy : 
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unhappy : I could then indulge myfelf in my 
griefs ; I fhould embrace her cold tomb with 
pleafure : my affllSion fhould be worthy of her : - 
I might then fay, She hears my cries, fhe fees 
my tears, {he is moved by my groans, (he ap- 
proves and accepts of my homage. 1 fliould 

then, at leaft, have cheriflied the hope of being 

united to her again. But (he lives, and is 

happy in the poiTeffion of another.-— —She 
lives, and her life is my death ; her happinefs 
is my torment; and heaven, having taken 
her from me, deprives me even of the mournful 
pleafure of regretting her lofs— — fhe lives, but 
not for me: fhe lives for my defpair, who am- 
an hundred times farther from her* than if fhe 
were no more. 

I went to bed under thefe tormenting reflex- 
ions ; they accompanied me in my flecp, -and 
diflurbed it with terrible apprehenfions. The 
mofl poignant affliaionsi forrow, and death 
trompofed my dreams; and all the evils I ever 
felt reprefented themfelves to my imagination 
in a thoufand new forms, lo torment me over 
again. Onevifion in particular, and that the 
mofl cruel of all, flillpurfued me; and though 
the confufed apparitions of various phantoms 
feveral times appeared and vanifhed, thefr all 
ended in the following : 

Methought I faw the departed mother. of 

your friend on her Jeath-bed, and her daughter 

on her knees before her, bathed in tears, kiffing 

her hands, and receiving her lafl breath. This 

D 2 fcene. 
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fcene, which you once defcribed to me^ and whick 
will never be effaced from my memory, was re- 
prefented in fii iking colours before me. ** O my 
dear mother (faid Eloifa, in accents that chilled 
>my.very foul) ihe who is indebted to you for her 
life deprives you of your's ! Alas I take back 
what you gave me, for without you it will be only 
alifeof forrow/*— '' Mychjld (anfweredherlan- 
guifhing mother) God i« juft, and his will muft 
be obeyed — you will be a niother in your turn^ 
and" — Ihc could fay no more.— —On this me- 
thought I went forward, to Jook upon her ; but 
ihe was vanifhed, and Eloifa lay in her place.; I 
fawher plainly, and perfe6l]y knew her, though 
her face. was. covered with a veil. I gave aihritkt 
and ran to take ofF the veil; but, methought, 
after many attempts to lay hold of it, I could not 
reach it, but tormented myfelf with vain endea- 
vours to grafp what, though it covered her face« 
appeared to me impalpable. Upon which, me- 
thought fhe addrefied meJaa faint voice, and faid« 
** Friend, be compofed, the aweful veil that is 
fpread over.me.is too facred tp be removed." At 
thefewordsl ftruggled, made a new effort, and 
awoke; when I found myfelf in my bed, Jiaraffed 
with fright and fatigue, my face covered with 
big^ops of fweat, and drowned in tears. 

My fears being a little diffipated, I went to 
fleep again; again* the fan\e. dream put me into 
the fame agitations : I awoke again, and ^ent to 
deep the third time, when the fame mournful 
ictne 4lill prefented itfelf, the fame appearance 

of 
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of Stzthy and always the fame impenetrable 
veil, eluding my grafp, and biding from me the 
dying objeft which it covered. 

On waking from this laft dream, my terrour 
tras fo great, that I could not overcome it,, 
though quite awake, I threw myfeJf out of 
ted, without well knowing what I did, and 
wandered up and down my chamber, like a child 
in the dark, imagining myfelf befet with phan* 
toms, and ftill fancying in my ears the fouad 
of that voice, whofe plaintive notes I never heard 
without emotion. Thedawnofday beginning 
to caft fome light upon theobjedts in my cham- 
ber, ferved only to transfornvthem, agreeably 
to my troubled imagination* My fright i«- 
creafed, and at length entirely deprived me of 
reafon. Having with fome difficulty found the 
door^ I ran out of my room, bolted into that of 

I/ord B , and, drawing open his curtains,, 

threw myfelf down upon his bed, almoft breath- 
lefs, crying out, " She is gone — fhe is gone--I 
fliall never fee her more.** — His lordfliip ftarted 
out of his fleep, and flew to his fword, imagin- 
ing himfelf attacked by robbers. But he pre- 
fently perceived who it was; and I foon after 
recollefled myfelf : this being the fecond time of 
my life that I had appeared before him in^fuch. 
con fu (ion. 

He made me- fit: down and compofe myfelf; 

and as foon as he had learned the caufe of my 

fright, endeavoured to turn it Into ridicule ; . but, 

feeing me too deeply affededwith it,.and.thatthe 

D 3 impreflioiu 
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impreffion it had made was not to be eafily effaced^ 
he changed his tone. " For fhame (fays he, with 
an air of feverity) you neither defer ve my friend- 
fliip fiorefteem ; had I taken a quarter of the 
pains with one of my footmen which I have done 
with you, I had made a man of him: but you 
are fir for nothing."—" It is indeed, my lord (an- 
fwered I) too true. I had nothing good in me 
but what came from her, whom now I (hall fee 
xiomore; and am, therefore, good for nothing/* 
At this he fmiled, and embraced me, " Come, 
come (fays he) endeavour to compofe yourfelf j 
to-morrow you will fe %|eafonable creature.'* 
He then changed the coi^erfation, and propofcd 
to fet out. .The horfcs were *ccordi ngly ordered 
to be put to. In getting into the chaife^ my 
lord whifpered fomething to the poftillion, who 
immediately droVe off. 

We travelled for fome time without fpeaking. 
I was fo taken up with my laft night's dream, 
that I heard and faw nothing ; not even obferv- 
ing that the lake, which the day before was 
on my right hand, was now on my left. The 
rattling of the chaife upon the pavement, how- 
ever, at length awoke me out of my lethargy j 
Hooked up, and to my great furprife found we 
were returned to Clarens. About a furlong from 
the gate, my lord ordered us to be fet down ; 
and taking me afide, " You fee my defign (faid 
he;) it has no need of further explanation: 
go, thou vifiopafy mortal (continued he, preffing 
my hand between his) go, and fee her again. 

Happy 
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Happy in cxpofing your follies only to your 
friends, make hafte, and I will wait for you 
here ; but, be fure you do not return till you 
have removed that fatal veil which is woven in 
your brain." 

What could I fay ? I left him without mak<- 
ingany anfwer, and trembling as I advanced, 
flowly approached the houfc. What a part, 
faid I to myfelf, am I going to ad here ? 
hovr dare I ihow myfelf? what pretext have 
I for this unexpeflcd return ? with what face 
can I plead my ridiculous terrours, and fup- 
port the contemptuous looks of the generous 
Wolmar i In (hort, the nearer I drew to the 
houfe, the more child ifh my fears feemed to me, 
and the more contemptible my extravagant be- 
haviour : my mind, however, ft ill mifgave me, 
and I went on, though every ftep more flowly, till 
I came juft to the court- yard, when I heard 
the door of the tlyfium juft open and fliut 
again. Seeing no body come out, I made a tour 
round the aviary, keeping as clofe to it as pofS-' 
blej I then liftened, and could hear you-conver- 
fing togetbefr; but, though I could not diftinguiflx 
a word you faid, I thought I perceived fome- 
thing in the found of your voice fo languifliing 
and tender, that I could not hear it without emo- 
tion 5 sand in Eloifa's a fweet and afFeftionate 
accent, not only fuch as is ufual tober, but fo 
niild and*peaceful as to convince me all was well. 

This reftored me to my fenfes at once, and 

^wokemein good earncft from my dream. I 

D 4 perceived 
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perceived myfelf immediately fo altered, that I 
laughed at my ridiculous fears^ and while I 
refledled that only a hedge and a few fhfubs pre- 
vented me from ieeing her alive and in good 
health, whom I imagined I fhould never fee 
again, I renounced for ever my fearful and chi- 
merical apprehenlions ; and determined, with- 
out more ado, to return without even feeing her. 
You may believe me, Clara, when I proteft to 
you, that I not only did not fee her, but went 
back, proud of not having been fo weak as to 
pufh my credulity to the end, and of having at 
leaft done fo much credit to myfelf, as not to 

have it faidof a friend of Lord B 's, that he 

could not get the better of a dream. 

This, my dear coufin, is what I had to tell 
yoii, and is the laft confeffion I have to make. 
The other particulars of our journey are pot 
at all intereftingj let it fuffice, therefore, to 
allure you, that not only his lordfliip has been 
very well fatisfied with me fince, but that 1 am 
Jftill rriore fo with myfelf, who am more Tenfible 
of my cure than he can be. For fear of giving 
him any needlefs diftruft, I concealed from him 
my not having adually feen you. When he 
afked me if the veil was drawn afide, I anfwered 
without hefitation in the affirmative; and we 
have not mentioned it fince. Yes, coufin, the 
veil is drawn afide for ever; that veil which has 
fo long hood-winked my reafon. All my unruly 
paffions are extinguifhed. I fee and refpefl: my 
duty^ You are both dearer to me. than ever, 

but 
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but my heart knows no difference between you ;. 
jior feels the leaft inclination to feparate the in* 
feparables. 

We arrived the day before yefterday at Mi- 
lan, and the day after to-morrow we fhall leave 
k. In about a week we hope to be at Rome^ 
and expefl: to find letters from you on our ar- 
rival. How tedious wHl feem the time before i 
fliall fee thofe two furprifing perfons who have 
fo long troubled the fepofe of the greateft mind I 
O Eloifa! O Clara! no woman that is not. 
eq^ual to yoa is worthy of fuch a man ! 



w 



LETTER GXLVI^ 

FROM MRS. ORBS. 

E all waited impatientljr to Hear fronr 
you,, fo that you will ^afily guefs how 
much pleafure your letters gave our little com- 
munity : » but what you will hardly imagine is,. 
that they fhould give me lefs than any other 
perfon in the houfe. They all were pkafed that. 
you had happily paffed the Alps y for my parr,u 
I had na pleafure in reflecting that the Alps'- 
were between us. 

With refpeft to the particulars of your re* 
turn, we have faid nothing of them: to the 
Baron ; befides, I fkipped^ over fome of your 
foliloquies, in reading your letter in company. 
Mr. Wolmar is io ingenuous, as only to laugh 
at you i but Eloifa could not recolleft the laflr 
•D 5 momenta^ 
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moments of her dying mother, without (bedding 
frefli tears. Your letter had no other efFe^ 
upon her than reviving her affliSion. 

As to myfelf, I will confefs to you, my dear 
preceptor, that I am no longer furprifed to fee 
you in continual aftoniihment at yourfelf; al- 
ways committing fome new folly, and always 
repenting of it : you have long paiTed your life in 
felf- reproach over night, and in applauding your- 
felf in the morning. 

I will freely acknowledge to you, alfo, that 
the great effort of your courage, in turning back 
when fo near us juft as wife as you came, does 
not appear to me fo extraordinary as it may to 
you. There feems to me more vanity in it 
than prudence ; and I believe, upon the whole, 
I Ihould have liked a little lefs fortitude with 
more difcretion. From fuch a manner of run- 
ning away, may not one aflc to what purpofe 
you came f You were afliamed to (how your- 
felf, and it is of your being afraid to (how your- 
felf that you ought in faft to be alhamed. As 
if the pleafure of feeing your friends were not 
an ample recompenfe for the petty chagrin their 
raillery might give you. Ought you not to have 
thought yourfelf happy in the opportunity of di- 
verting us with your bewildered looks? As I 
could not laugh at you then, however, I will 
laugh at you now; though I lofe half the plea- 
fure in not feeing your confufion. 

U-nhappily, there is fomething worfe than all 
tills i which isi that I have caught your fears, 

without 
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wtthcmt having your means of difpelling them,.. 
That dream of your's has fomething in it fo 
horrible, that I am at once terrified and afflict- 
ed with it, in fpiteof all I can do. In reading 
your letter I am apt to blame your agitation; 
after I havg read.it I blame your fecurity. It 
is impoffible to fee a fufficient reafon for your 
-being fo much afFeSed, and at the fame time 
for your becoming tranquil. It rs very 
ftrange, that your fearful apprehenfions ihould . 
prevail till the very moment in which you might 
havebeenfatisfied, and that you fhould ftop there. 
Another ftep, amotion, a word had done the 
bufinefs. ' You were alarmed without reafon, 
and compofed again without caufe : but you 
have infeded mewith a terrour which you no lon- 
ger feel i and it- appears, that if you have given 
an inftance once in your life of your fortituSe, 
it has been at my expenfe. Since the receipt 
af your fatal letter, ray heart is^coiiftantly op- 
preffed. I cannot approach EJoifa, without 
trembling at the thoughts of lofing her. I think 
every now and then I fee a deadly palenefs over- 
fpread her countenance ; and this morning, as I 
embraced her, tears burft involuntarily from me> 
and pottired down my chefeks. O, that veil! 
tibat.veil t ■ There is fomething foprophetick 
iait, .'tteit it troubles me every time 1 think of 
it* Nq> 1 caanct forgive you for not removing 
it when you had it in your power,, and fear I 
ihall never have a moment^s ptace of mind till 
1 fee you agaift in company with' her. You* 

D 6 muft 
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muil: own, that after having talked fo long of 
philofophy, you have here given a very unfea- 
fonable proof of your*s. Dream again, and 
come and fee your friends ; it v^rere better for 
you to do. this and be a vifionary mortal^ than to 
run away from them and be a philofopher. 

It appears, by a letter of Lord B— — 's to 
Mr. Wolmar, that he thinks ferioufly of coming 
to fettle with us. Asfoon as he is determined:, 
and his hearthas made its choice, may you both 
return ftedfaft and happy! This is the con- 
ftant prayer of our little community, and above 
all that of your friend, 

Clara Objis. 

P. S, — If you really heard nothing of our con- 
verfation in the Elyfium, it is perhaps ib 
much the better for you ; for you know me 
to be vigilant enough to fee fome people 
without their feeing me, and fevere enough 
to verify the proverb^ that " liftmers feldam 
hear any good of themfilves.^*' 



L E J T E R CXLVn. 

FROM'MR. WOLMAR. 

AS I write to Lord B , and explain my- 
felf fo fully with refped to you, I have 
hardly any thing more to fay at prefent than to 
refer you to his letter. Your's would perhaps 
require of me a return of civilities; but thefe I- 
had rather make in anions than in words. To 
make you one of my family, to treat you as my 

brother;^ 

5- 
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brother, my friend j tomakc her you loved your 
iifter; to put into your hands a paternal autho- 
rity over my children; to inveft you with my 
privileges, after having robbed you of your's^ 
thefe are the compliments I have to make you. 
If, on your part, you juftify my condudl, it will 
be fufficient praife, I have endeavoured to ho- 
nour you with my cfteem ; it is your*s to honour 
nie by your merit. Let no other encomiums 
pafs between us. 

So far am I from being furprifed at feeing you 
affeded with a dream, that I fee no very good 
reafon for your reproaching yourfelf for being fo. 
One dream more or lefs feems to be of no 
importance in fuch fyftematical gentlemen as 
yourfelf, whofc very principles are fo vifionary. 

What I reproach you for is lefs the efFeft of 
your dream, than the fpecies of it ; and that for 
a reafon very different, perhaps, from what you 
may imagine. A certain tyrant once condemned 
a man to death for dreaming that he had ftabbed 
him. Recolledl the reafon he gave for that 
fentence, and make the application. What ! 
you are going to determine Ac fate of your 
friend, and you are thinking of your old amours ! 
Had it not been for the converfation of the 
preceding evening, I ihould never forgive you 
that dream. Think in the day-time of what 
you aie going to do at Rome, and you will 
dream lefs at night of what is doing at Vevay. 

The little French-woman is fick, which 
keeps Mrs. Wolmar fo cooftantly employed 

that 
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that flie has not time to write to you. Some- 
body, however, will willingly take upon them- 
felves that agreeable talk. Happy youth! to- 
whofe happinefs every thing confpires \ the re- 
wards of virtue all await your merit. As to 
that of my good will, trouble no one with it: 
it is from you only I expefl: it. 



LETTER CXLVIII. 

TO MR, WOLMAR. 

LET ^this letter be kept to ourfelves. Let 
the erroursof the beft.of men be for ever* 
buried in profound fecrefy. In what a dange- 
rous ta(k have I engaged ! O my fenfible* and 
generous friend ! why do I not retain your coun- 
cil in my memory, as I do your benevolence at 
my heart I never did I before ftand in moreneeS 
of your pruxience, nor did ever the apprehen- 
Aons of falling fhortpf it fo much embarrafstfae 
little I have. Ah ! what is become of your pa- 
ternal advice, your inftrudion, your knowledge? 
what will become of me without you? Yes, I 
would give up every Eattering profped in life to 
have you herein this critical moment, though 
but for one week. 

I have been deceived in alj my conjcflwres : . 
I have as yet done nothing but blunder. I was 
afraid only of the Marchionefs. After faavittg 
feenher, and beoi fimek/with admiration at ber 
bpauty and add^efe, J applied. my felf with -all 
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nsy might to wean the affedions of her noble 
lover from fo attrading an object. Charmed 
with the thoughts of bringing him over to the 
fide where I thought there was no danger, I 
launched out in the praife of Laura, and fpoke 
of her with the e^eem and admiration with 
which fhe had infpired me : in weakening his 
ftrongcr attachment for her rival, I hoped, by 
degrees, entirely to deftroy both. My lord 
readily gave into my defign ; and, exceeding 
even the bounds of complaifance, perhaps to 
punifh my importunities, by alarming me on the 
other fide, affeded a much greater warmth of 
paffion for J^aura than he really felt. But what 
fliall I fay to him now? the ardour of his 
paffion remains without any afFedation. His 
heart, eachaufted by fo many tryals, was left 
irr a ftale of weaknefs, of which (he has 
taken the advantage. It would be difficult 
indeed for any man lang to affed a paffion 
for her which he did not feci. In faft, it 
is impoffible to look upon this lovely unfor« 
tunate, without: being ftruck by her air and 
fi^re $ a certain caft of languor and depreffion, 
which conftantly fiiades her charming features, 
in damping the vivacity of her looks, renders 
them .but the more afleding; even as the fun 
darts its rays through the paffing clouds, fo hef 
eyes caft the more piercing looks through the 
clouds of grief that obfcure their luftre. Her 
very dejedlion has all the grace of modefty; in 
(beings one pities her; in hearing, oiie refpeds 

her. 
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her. In (hort, I can avow,>in juftificationof mjr 
friend, that I know only two men in the worlA 
who could fee and converfe with her without 
danger. 

Oh, Wolmar ! he is loft to reafon. I fee, and 
feel it ; I own it to you with bitternefs of heart. 
I tremble to think how far his extravagant 
paffion may make him forget himfelf and his- 
duty. I tremble left that intrepid love of vir- 
tue, which makes* him defpife the opinion of 
the world, fhould hurry him into the other ex- 
treme, and lead him to trefpafs even the facred. 
laws of decorum and decency. Shall my Lord 
B — — contradl fuch a marriage? Can you? 
think it — under the eye of his friend too! who» 
fees, who fuffers it! — and who lies imder in-^ 
finite obligations to him 1 No, he (hall rip opei¥ 
my breaft, and tear out my heart with his owa^ 
hand, ere he fhall thus abufe it. 

But, what fhall I do ! how fhall I behave my-- 
felf ? you know his impetuofity of temper. At^ 
gument will avail nothings and bis difcourfe o£ 
late has only . increafed my apprehenfions for 
him. At firft, I affe(Sied not to underftand him> 
and reafon ed indire£lly in general maxims ; he 
in turn afFe£ted not to underftand me. If Ji 
elndeavour to touch . Mm a little more to the^ 
quick, he anfwers fententioufly, and imagines 
he has refuted me. If I reply, and enforce my 
argument, he flies into a paffion, and talks in a.' 
manner fo unfriendly, that a real friend knows* 
SK>t how tp^anfwer himt You may believe thab 
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en thisoCtrafion I am neither timid nor ba&ful; 
when we arc doing our duty, we are too apt to 
be proud and tenacious > but pride has nothing 
to do here; it is neceflary I fhould fucceed ; and 
unfuccefsful attempts will only prejudice better 
means. I hardly dare enter with him into any 
argument, for I every day experience the truth 
of what you told me, that he i« a better reafoner 
than I, and that the way to win him to my party 
is not to irritate him by difpute* 

Befides, he looks a little cold upon me at pre- 
fent. Appearances would make one apt to think 
he is uneafy at my importunity. How this 
weaknefs debafes a man in fo many refpefls 
fuperiortothe reftof mankind! the great, the 
fublime Lord B — — ftands in awe of his friend, 
his creature, his pupil ! it even feems, by fome 
words he has let fall concerning the choice of his 
refidence if he does not marry, that he has a 
mind to try my fidelity, by oppofing it to my 
intereft. He well knows I ought not, neither 
can I leave him. No, I will do my duty, 
and follow my benefaSor. If I were bafe 
and mean, what fliould I gain by my perfidy? 
Eloifa and her generous huftand would not truft 
the education of their children to one who hath 
betrayed his friend. You have often told me, 
that the inferior paffions are not eafily converted 
from their purfuit; but that the fuperior ones 
may be armed againft themfelves. I imagined 
I might be able to make ufe of that maxim iu the 
prefcnt cafe. In fad, the motives of compaf- 

-* fion, 
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fion, of a contempt for the prejudices of- the 
world, of habit, of every thing that determines 
my Lord B — . on this occafion, areof that in- 
ferior nature, and elude all my attacks: whereas, 
true love is infeparable from generofity, and by 
that one always has fome hold of him. I have 
attempted that indirect method, and defpair not 
of fuccefs. It may feem cruel j and, to fay 
truth, I have not done it without fome repug- 
nance : all circumftances, however, confidered, 
' I conceive I am doing ferviceeven to Laura her- 
felf. What woviid (he do in the rank to which 
ihe might be raifed by marriage, but expofe her 
former ignominy? but, how great may (he not 
be in remaining what (he is) If I know any 
thing of that extraordinary young lady, (he is 
better formed to enjoy the facrifice (he has made, 
than the rank (he ought to refufe. If this re- 
fource fails me, there remains one more in the 
magiflracy, on account of their difference of 
religion j but this method (hall not be taken till 
I am reduced to the laft extremity, and have 
tried every other in vain. Whatever may hap- 
pen, I (hall fpare nothing to prevent fo unworthy 
and difgracefui an alliance. Believe me, my 
dear Wolmar, I (hall be tenacious of your efteem 
to the lateft hour of my life, and whatever my 
lord may write to you, whatever you may have 
faid, depend on it, coft what it will, while this 
heart beats within my breaft, Lauretta Pifana 
ihall not be Lady B . 

If 
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If you approve of my meafures, this letter 
needs no anfwer j if you think me in any wife 
miftaken, oblige me with your inftruiSions, 
But be expeditious, for there is not a moment to 
lofe. I Ihall have my letter direSed by a ftrange 
hand: do the fame by your anfwen After hav- 
ing read what I have written, pleafe, alfo, to 
burn my letter, and be filent as to its contenta. 
This is the firft and the only fecret I ever de^ 
fired you to conceal from my two coufins : and 
if I had dared to confide more in my own judge* 
ment, you yourfelf (hould have known no* 
thing of it*. 



LETTER CXLIX. 

MRS. WOLM'AR TO -MRS. ORBS. 

THE courier from Italy fcemed only to wait 
your departure, for his own arrival j at 
if to punifli you for having ftaid only for him. 
Not that I myfelf made the pretty difcovcry of 
the caufe of your loitering ; it was my hufband 
who obferved, that after the horfes had been 
put to at eight o'clock, you deferred your de- 
parture till eleven; not out of regard to us, but 
for a reafon eafy to be guefled at, from your 

afking 
• For the better underftanding this letter, the reader 
ihould have been made acquainted with the adventures of 
Lord fi-— ^ which at firft I had indeed fome notion of 
inferiing in thiscolleflion. But, on fecond thoughts, I 
could not refolve to fpoil the fimplicity of this hiftory of 
the two lorers, with the romance of his. It is better t« 
leave fomcthing to the reader's imagination. 
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afking twenty times if it was ten o'clock^ be« 
caufe the poft generally goes by at that time. 

Yes, my dear coufin, you are caught ; you 
cannot deny it. In fpite of the prophetick 
Cbaillot, her Clara, fo wild, or rather fo dif- 
creet, has not been fo to the end. You are 
caught in the fame toils from which you took fo 
much pains to extricate your friend, and have 
not been able to preferve that liberty yourfelf, to 
which you reftored me. It is my turn to laugh 
-now. Ah! my dear friend, one ought to have 
your talents to know how to laugh like you, and 
give even to raillery the afFefting turn and ap- 
pearance of kindnefs. Befides, what a difference 
in our iituation ! with what face can I divert 
myfelf with an evil, of which I am the caufe, 
and from which you have taken upon yourfelf to 
free me. There is not a fentiment in your breaft 
that does not awake a fenfe of gratitude in mine ; 
even your weaknefs being in you the efFed of 
virtue. It is this which confoles and diverts me. 
My errours are to be lamented ; but one may 
laugh at the falfe modefty which makes you. 
blufh at a paf&on as innocent as yourfelf. 

But to return to your Italian courier, and leave 
moralizing for a while. This courier then, who 
has been fo long-in coming, you will a(k what 
he has brought us. Nothing but good news o£ 
our friends, and a letter as big as a packet for 
you. Oho! I fee you fmile and take breath 
now. As the letter is fent you, however, you 
will doubtlefs wait patiently to know what it 

coiitaina^ 
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"contains. It may yet neverthelefs be of (bme 
eftitnation, even though it did not come whea 
expefied; for it breathes fuch a tender— —but 
I will only write news to you^ and I dare fay 
what I was going to fay is none. 

With that letter is come another from 
Lord B ■ to my hufband, with a great many 
compliments alfo for us. This contains fome 
real news, which is fo much the more unex* 
peAed, as the firft was filent on the fubjeft. 
Our friends at Rome were to fet out the next 
day for Naples, where Lord B— — has fomc 
bufinefs ; and from . whence they are to go to 

fee Mount Vefuvius. Can you conceive, my 

dear, that fuch a fight can be entertaining I 
but on their return to Rome, think, Clara^ 
guefs what may happen,— Lord B-—— is on the 
point of being married not, I thank heaven, 
to that unworthy Marchionefs, who he tells us 
on the contrary, is much Indifpofed. To whom 
then?— ——To Laura, the amiable Laura^ 
vrho— ^yet, what a marriage ! our friend 
fays not a word about it. Immediately after the 
marriage they will all three fet out, and come 
hither, to take their future meafures. What 
they are to be my hufband has not told me; 
but heexpeds that St. Preux will ftay with us, 

I muft confefs to you his filence gives me 
fome little uneafinefs; I cannot fee clearly 
through it. I think I fee an odd peculiarity of 
circumftances, and conteft of human paffions 
abfolutely uuintelligible, I cannot fee how fo 

good 
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good a man fbould contract fo lafting an affe<^ion 
for fo bad a woman as the Marchionefs, or in- 
deed, how a woman of fuch a violent and cruel 
temper could entertain fo ardent a love, if one 
may fo call her guilty paffion, for a man of fo 
different a difpofition. Neither can I imagine, 
how a young creature, fo generous, aiFedionate, 
and difinterefted as Laura could be able to fup- 
port her iirft diffolutenefs of manners ; how that 
flattering and deceitful tendernefs of heart, 
which mifleads our fex, fhould recover her ; how 
love, which is the ruin of fo many modeft wo* 
men, (hould make her chafte. 

Will Lady B then come hither ? Hither, 

my dear Clara ! what do you think of it? After 
all, what a prodigy muft that aftonifhing woman 
be, who, ruined by a diilblute and abandoned 
education, was reclaimed by her tendernefs of 
heart, and whom love hath conduced to virtue! 
Ought any one to admire her more than I, who 
have a£led quite contrary : who was led aftray by 
inclination, when every thing el fe confpired to 
conduft me in the paths of virtue. I funk not 
fo low, it is true j but I have raifed myfelf like 
her? Have I avoided fo many fnares, and made 
iiich facrifices as (he has made ? From the loweft 
ignominy fhc has rifen. to the higheft degree of 
honour, and is a thoufand times more refpedable 
than if fhe had never fallen. She has fenfe and 
virtue : what needs (he more to referable us ? If 
it be impoffible for a woman to repair the errours 
of her youth, what right have I to more indul- 
4 . gence 
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gence titan (he? With whom can I hope to (land 
excafed, and to what refpeft can I pretend, if 
I refufe to refpeft her ? 

And yet, though my heart tells mc this, 
my heart fpeaks againft it j and, without being 
able to tell why, I cannot think it right that 
LfOrd B-*-ihoiild contra^ fueh a marriage, and 
that his friends (hould be concerned in the affair. 
Such is the force of prejudice ! fo difficult is it 
to (hake ofF the yoke of publick opinion ! which, 
neverthelefs, generally induces us to be unjuft : 
the paft good is effaced by tbe prefent evil ; but, 
is the pall evil ever effaced by any. prefent 
good f • * 

I hinted to my hufband my uneafinefs as to 
the conduft of St. Preux in this aflfair. «« He 
feems (faid I) to be afliamed to fpeak of it to my 
coufin : I know he is incapable of bafenefs, but 
he is too cafy, and may have too much indul- 
gence for the foibles of a friend."—** Na(anfwer- 
ed he) he has done what he ought, and I know 
will continue to do fo ; this is all I am at liberty 
to tell you at prefent of the matter; but St. 
Preux is honeft, and I will engage for him, you 
will be fatisfied with his condu<9:,"— It is im- 
poffible, Clara, that Wolmar can deceive me, or 
St. Preux him. So pofitive an affurance, there- 
fore, fully fatisfied me ; and made mc fufpedt my 
fcruplesto be the effedlof a falfe delicacy, and that 
if I was lefs vain and more equitable, I (bould find 
Laura more deferving the rank of Lady B— -«-• 

But, 
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But, to take leave of her for the prefent, and 
return to ourfelves. Don't you perceive too 
vrtlU in reading this letter^ that our friends are 
likely to return foon^r than we expeded ? and 
is not your heart a little afFe6led by it ? Does it 
not flutter, and beat quicker than ordinary? that 
heart too fufceptible, and too nearly akin to mine? 
is it not apprehenfive of the danger of living fami- 
liarly with a beloved obje£l: i to fee him every 
day ; to deep under the fame roof? and if my 
errdurs did not lelTen me in your efteem, does not 
my example give you reafon to fear for yourfelf ? 
In your younger years, how many apprehen- 
fions for my fafety did not your good fenfe and 
friendihip fuggeft, which a blind paffion made 
me defpife ! It is now, my dear friend, my turn 
to be apprehenfive for you, and I have the better 
claim to your regard, as what I have to offer is 
founded on fad experience. Attend to me, then, 
ere it be too late; left, having pafTed half your 
life in lamenting my errours, you (hould pafs the 
other in lamenting your own. Above all things, 
place not too great a confidence in your gaiety of 
temper, which, though it may be a fecurity to 
thofe who have nothing to fear, generally betrays 
thofe who are in real danger. You, my dear 
Clara, once laughed at love, but that was be- 
caufe you were a (Iranger to the paffion ; and, 
not having felt its power, you thought yourfelf 
above its attacks. Love is avenged, and laughs 
in its turn at ypu. Learn to diflrufl its deceit- 
ful mirth, left it £houId one day coft you an 

equal 
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equal portion of grtef» It is time, my dear 
irieni), to lay you open to yourfelf 5 for hitherto 
y^u hare not taken that intcrefting view : yott 
are miftaken in your cwn character, and know 
^ot ho?r to fet a juft raliie upon yourfelf. You 
confide in the opinion of Chaillot ; who, becaufe 
of yow vivacity of difpofi^^n, judged you to 
be Rttlc fufceptible of heart j- but a heart like 
youFs was beyond her talents to penetrate* 
Chaillot was incapable of knowing you, not 
does any pcrfon in the world know you truely 
but myfirff. I have left you in your miftakc 
fo long as^ it could be of fervice to you, but 
atprefent it' may be hurtful, and, therefore, it 
fe neceffary to undeceive you. 
• You are lively, and imagine yourfelf to have 
but little fen fibility. How muchj alas ! are you 
deceived : your vivadty itfelf proves evidently 
the contrary-. Is it not always exerted on fen- 
timental fubje£ls? does not even your pleafantry 
come from the heart ? Your raillery is a greater 
pFOof of yaar afFeftion than the compliments of 
others ; you fmile, but your fmiles penetrate 
ear hearts ; you laugh, but your laughter draws 
fro&k us the tears of aife£lion : and I have re- 
marked, that among thofe who arc indifferent 
to 3roUi you are always ferious. 

If you really were no other than you pre- 
tend to be, teH me, what motive could have fo 
forcibly united us*? where had been thofe bonds^ 
of unparalleled friendfliip that now fubfift 
between U9?- By what miracle {hould fuch an 

Vol. IV, E attachment 
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attachnient give the preference to a heart f«» 
•little capable of it? Can fli€ who lived but 
for her friend be incapable of love ? flic 
who would have left father, hu£band, gelations* 
gnd country to have followed her ? What hav6 I 
done in comparifon of this J I, who have con- 
feffedly a fufceptible heart, and permitted my- 
felf to love,; yet, with all my fenfibility, have 
hardly been able to return your friendfliipl 
Xhefe contradi<aions have inftilled into your 
head as whimfical an idea of your owncharaSer 
as fuch a giddy brain can conceive: which 
is, to conceit yourfelf at once the warmeft friend 
and the coldeft lover. Incapable of difowning 
thofe gentle ties with which you perceived you 
were bound, you thought yourfelf incapable of 
being fettered by any other. You thought 
iiothing in the world could aiFe£l you but Eloifa^; 
as if thofe hearts which are by nature fufcept- 
ible could be affedied but by one obje£l:5 
and as if, becaufe you love no other than me, 
1 could be the proper obje£l of your afFcfticin. 
You pKafantly afked me once, if foujs were of 
a different fex . No, my dear, the fpul is of no 
fex ; but its afFeSions make that diftindion, an^ 
you begin to be too fenfible of it. Becaufe the 
firft lover that offered himfelf did ffl0taiFei9; you., 
you immediately concluded no oth?r could : 
becaufe you was not in love with your fuitpr^ 
you concluded you could never be in love with 
my one. When he became your hufband, 
JiQwever, you loved him, anjJ that with fo ardent 
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mi afiFedion, that it injured even the intimacy • 
with your friend : that heart, fo little fufceptibie, 
as you pretend, could annex to love as tender a 
fupplement to fatisfy the fond defires of a wor- 
thy man, 

- Ah, my poor coufin ! it is your tafk for the 
future to refplve your own doubts, and if it be^ 

true, 

Cb*unfreddoamante4 malficuro amUo, 
That a cold lover is a faith lefs friend^ 

lam greatly afraid I have at prefent one reaibit 
more than ever I had to rely upon you. But to 
go on with what I had to fay to you on this > 
ftibjefl. 

. I fufped that you were in love much fooner 
than you perhaps imagine; or, at leaft^ that 
■the fame inclination which ruined me would 
have feduced you, had I not been firft caught 
in the fnare. Can you conqeive a fentimenc 
fq natural and agreeable could be fo flow in 
it$ birth ?. Can you conceive that at our age 
we could either of us live in a familiarity with 
aa amiable young maa without danger, or 
that the conformity fo general in our tafte 
and inclination ihould not extend to this par-, 
ticular? No, my dear, you, I am certain,, 
would have loved him if I had not loved him 
firft. Lefs weak,, though not lefs fufceptible^ 
y«u might have been more prudent than I 
wiUKKit being more happy. But what incite, 
nation would have prevailed on your generous 
mind over th<e honour you would bavC' felt>at 
£ a the 
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tl\e infidelity of betraying your friend! It w^ 

our friendihip that faved you from the fnares 

' of love ; you relpeAed my lover with th^ fame 

friendfibip, and thus redeemed your heart at tt|e 

cxpnfe of mine. 

' Thefii coajeAuires are not fb void of founda- 
tk>n as you maty imagine; and had I a mind to 
recolledl thofe times which I could wifli to forget, 
it would not be difficult for me to trace even in 
the care you imagined you took only in my 
cbncerns j a further care, ftill more interefting, 
in thofe of the objecS); of my affe&ion. Not 
diiring to love hin^ yourfelf, you encouraged 
me to do it; you thought each of us necefls|ry 
td thehappinefeof tbeother, and, therefore, that 
heart, which has not its equal in the world, 
}ave<i us both the more tenderly. Be afiured, that 
h^d it not been for your own weaknefs, you 
wouM not have been io indulgent to me; but 
you ^ould h^e reproached yourfelf for a juft 
fcM<enty towards me^ with an imputation of 
jeabufy. You were confcious of having nA 
right to contend with a paffio^ in me, whick 
ougbt, never thelefs, t^ have b^n ^ibdued ; and, 
being more fearful «f betraying your friend 
thjin of not acting difcreetly, you thought^ in 
offering tip your own bappinefs to our's, you 
hzA made a fufficient facrifice ta virtue. 

Tfus, my dear: Chira, is your hiftory ; thus 
hath your defpotick fr4en4&ip laid me under the 
noceffity of being obliged to you for my fliame, 
and of thanking you for my er^our^. Think not, 

Jiowever, 
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Iftowever, that I wquld imitate you in this. I 
anj no more difpbfed to follow your example 
than you mine; and as you have no reafon ta 
fear falling into my errours, I have nolonger, 
thank heaven ! the fame reafons for granting 
you indulgence. What better ufe can I make 
of that virtue to which you reftored me, than 
to makd it inftfuiHerital in the prefefvation of 
your's ? 

Let nle, therefore, give you rfty furtheir ad- 
vice on the prefent occafioh. Thfe Idrig ab- 
fence of our preceptor his not lefffen£cf your re- 
gard for him. Your being tcftagaihat liberty,, 
and his return, have givtn i-ife to oppDMunity, 
which love hath been ingenious^ chough tt> 
irtiprtJve. It Is not ^ new fentitneftt produced 
in yonr heart j it is only one whith, Ibng 
concealed there, has at l6ngtb feifed this 
otcafidil to difeovet itfelf.. PWud etioUgH to- 
iyoW it to yourfelf, you are J5erhaps irnpati^rtt 
to cohfefs it to rhtf; That confeffioh might ftfefh 
t^^yeil alftioft liilscedary to rnake' it qUitt iiihd^ 
'tJent; in becoming a crime in yjour friend it 
. Ceafed tb be ofie iii you, and perhaps you only 
•gave yourfelf Up to the paffion you fomafty ycar^ 
•Contended with, the mort effeiSually to curb 
•if'our friend. 

1 wasfenftble, my dear, of all this :• and vras 
little ahrmcdat a paffion which I faw v^ould be 
ttiy dwn proteftidn, and on atc6unt of vfhich yoftt 
rhave nothing t6 r^pi^ach yourfelf. Tfee winter 
-1lkfpa0ie4 t4>g(tiierinpeacevan<t. friendlbip gave 
-*' ' . E ^ ma 
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me yet more hopes of you j for I faw that fo far 
from lofing your vivacity, you feemed to have 
improved it. I frequently obferved you af- 
feflionate, earneft, attentive : but frank in your 
profeffions, ingenuous even in your raillery, iin- 
referved and open, and in your livelieft fallies 
the piflure of innocence. 

Since our converfation in the Elyfium^ I have 
jiot fo much reafon to be fatisfied with you. I 
find you frequently fad and penfive. You take 
as much pleafure in being alone as with your 
friend: you have not changed your language, 
but your accent j you are more cautious in your 
pleafaritry \ you don't mention him fo often ; 
one would think you were in conftant fear left 
he fhould overhear you \ and it is eafy to fee by 
your uneafinefs that you want to hear from him 
much oftener than you confefs* 

I tremble, my good coufin, left you fhould 
not be fenfible of the worft of your diforder, 
and that thefhaft has pierced deeper than you 
feem to be aware of. Probe your heart, my 
dear, to the bottom \ and then tell me, again 
I repeat it, tell me if the moft prudent woman 
does not run a rifk by being long in the com^ 
,pany of a beloved obje£l| tell me if the coa*« 
fidence which ruined me can be entirely harm- 
lefs to you ; you are both at liberty ; this is 
the very circumftance that makes opportunity 
dangerous. In a mind truely virtuous, there Is 
no weaknefs will get the better of confcience, 
«nd 1 agree with you, that one has always fojc* 

titudf 
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tftude enough to avoid committing^ a wilful 
crime: but, alas I what is a conftant prote6lion 
againft human wcaknefs ? Rsfleft, however, on 
confequences } think on the efFedls of fbame. 
We muft pay. a due refpeft to ourfelves, if we 
expe£l to receive it from others J for how can 
we flatter ourfelves that others will pay to us 
what we have not for ourfelves ? or where can 
we think fhe will flop in the career of vice, who 
fets out without fear? Thefe arguments I fhould 
ufe even to women who pay no regard to re- 
ligion and morality, and have no rule of con- 
dud but the opinion of others : but with you, 
whofc principles are thofe of virtue and chri- 
fiianity,.who arefenfible of, and ref^edi, your 
duty, who know and follow other rules than 
thofe of publick opinion, your firft honour is to 
ftand excufed by your own confcience, and that 
is the moft important. 

Would you know where you are wrong In 
this whole affair? It is, I fay again, in being 
afliamed of entertaining a fen timent which you 
hav-eonly to declare, to render itperfeftly inno- 
cent : but with all your vivacity, no creature 
in the world is more timid. You affeft plea- 
fantry only to £how your courage, your poor 
heart trembling all the while for fear. In pre- 
tending to ridicule your paiHon, you do exact- 
ly like children, who fing in the dark be- 
caufe they are afraid. O my dear friend, re- 
fle£l on what you yourfelf have often faid ; it is 
a falfe fbame which leads to real difgrace, and 
E 4 virtue 
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virtue never blufiies at any thing but what is 
criminal. Is love in itfelf a crime ? dors it not» 
on the contrary, confift of the nioft refined as 
well as the moft pleafing of all inclinations? 
Is not its end laudable and virtuous? Does it 
ever enter into bafe and vulgar minds ? Does it 
not animate only the great and noble f Does it 
not ennoble their fentiments ? Does it not raife 
them, even above themfelves? A!as»! if to be 
prudent and vii*tuous we muft be infenfiWe to 
love, among whom could virtue find its votaries 
on earth ? Among the refufe of nature and the 
dregs of mankind. 

Why then do you reproach yourfclf f HaVe 
you not made choic6 of a worthy man? Is He 
not difengagcd I Arc not you fo too ? Does he 
not deferve all your efteem ? Has he not the 
greateft regard for you ? Will you not be even 
loo happy in conferring happinefs on a friend fb 
worthy of that name; paying, with your hand 
and heart, the debts long ago contrafted by 
your friend; and in doing him honour by 
raifing him to yourfelf, as a reward to unfuc- 
cef§ful, to perfecutcd merit, 

I fee what petty fcruples ftill lie in your way. 
The receding from ? declared refolution, by 
taking a fecond huftand j the expofing your 
weaknefs to the world ; the marrying a needy 
adventurer J for low minds, always lavifh of 
fcandal, will doubtlefs fo call him. Thefe are 
the reafons which make you rather . afliamed of 
your paffion than willing to juftify it ; that makb 
^ you 



you dfefirbtre of ftifling it in your bpforn^ rather 
than render it legitimate. But, pray, docs the- 
fihamc lie in marrying the man one* lovei, dr ifn 
loving without marrying him? bet<veen thefe 
lies your choice. The regard you owe to the 
deceafed requires you fliould refpeft his widow 
•fomuchy as rather to giv«,hcr a hu{band than 
a gallant : and» if your youth obliges you tfo^ 
make choice of one to fupply his place, is it- not 
paying a further regard to his memory, to fi^ 
that choice upon* the man. he moft eftceA\cd' 
when living f 

As to hi« inferiority in pointof fortune, I 
ihall perhaps only offend you' rn replying to fo» 
frivolous an objedlion,. when it is oppof(?d to* 
good fenfe and virtue.. I know of no debafing 
inequality, but that which arifes eitherfrom cha* 
rafter or education. To whatever rank a mafi 
of a mean difpofition and low principle may 
rife, an alliance with him will always be fcan- 
dalous. ' But a man educated in the fentiments* 
of virtue and honour is equal to any other id* 
the world, and may take place in whatever rank: 
he pleafes.- You know what were the fenti* 
meiits of your father, when your friend wa« 
propofed for me. His family is reputable though, 
obfcurfe', he i*^ every where defdrvedly efteemed'. 
With all this, was he the loweft of mankind, he.' 
would deferve your confideratlon: for it is furely 
better to derogate ffdm' nobility than virtue ; and: 
the wife of a mechanick is more reputable thaA> 
themiftrefs of a prince. 

E i Lhav^ 
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I have a glimpfe of another kind of cmbarfaf- 
ment, in the necefSty you Ire under of making 
the firft declaration : for, before he prefumcs to 
afpire to you, it is neceflary you ihould give him 
permiffion; this is one of the crrcumftances 
juftly attending an inequality of rank, which 
often obliges the fuperior to make the moft mor- 
tifying advances* 

As to this difficulty, I can eafily forgive you, 
and even confefs it would appear to me of real 
.confequence, if I could not find out a method to 
remove it. I hope you depend fo far on me as 

. to believe this may be brought about without 
your being feen in it; and on my part, I depend 
fo much on my meafures, that I fliall undertake 
itwithaffuranceof fuccefs: for, notwithftandtjig 
what you both formerly told me of the difficulty 
of converting a friend into a lover, iC I can read 
that heart which I too long ftudied, I don't he^ 
lieve that on this occaiion any great art will be 
neceflary. I propofe, therefore, to charge my- 
self with this negociation, to the end that you 
may, indulge yourfelf in the pleafure of his re- 
turn,, without referve, regret, danger, or fcan* 
dal. Ah! my dear coufin ! how delighted (hall 
I be to unite for ever two hearts fo well formed 
for each other, and which have been long 

• united in mine. May they ftill (if poffible) be 
more clofely united ! may we have but one 
heart amongft us ! Yes, Clara, you will ferve 
your friend by indulging your love, and I (hall 
be more certain of my own fentiments, when I 

(ball 
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ihall no longer make a diftinftion between him 
and you* . 

But if, notwithftanding what I have alledged, 
you will not give into this proje£l', my advice. 
is, at all events, to banifh this dangerous man ; 
always to be dreaded by one or the other : for," 
be it as it may, the education of our children is^ 
fiilllefs important to us than the virtue of their 
mothers. I leave you to refled during your 
journey on what I have written. We will 
talk furthc^r about it on your return. 
. I fend this letter difeSly to Geneva ; left, as 
you were to lie but one night at Laufanne, it 
fliould not find you there. Pray, bring me a 
good account of that little republick. From the 
agreeable defcription, I (hould think you happy 
in the opportunity of feeing it, if I could fet 
any ftore by pleafures purchafed with the ab fence 
af my friends. I never loved grandeur, and 
at prefent I hate it, for having deprived me of 
fo many years of your company. Neither you 
nor I, my dear, went to buy our wedding 
clothes at Geneva V and yet, however deferving 
your brother may be, I much doubt whether 
your fifter-in-law will be more happy, with her 
Flanders lace and India filks, than we in our 
native fimplicrty. I charge you, however, not- 
withftanding my ill-natured reflexions, to en- 
gage them to celebrate their nuptials at Clarens, 
My father hath written to your's, and my 
hufband to the bride's mother, to invite them 
hither. Thcfe letters you will find enclofed : 
E 6 pleafc 
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pleafetodfeliver them^ abd enforce their invita-' 

tions with your intereft. This is all I could do, 

ill order to be prefent at the ceremony ; for I 

declare to you, I would not upon any account 

leave my family. Adieu ! Let me have a line 

from you, at leaft to let me know when I am ta 

cfxpe6fc you here» It is now the fecond day fincc 

you left me, and I know not how I fliall fuppore 

two days more without you. 

jP. S. — While I was writting this letter, Mif» 

Harriet truely muft give herfelf the air of 

writing to her mama too. As I alw^ysr 

like children fliould write their own thoughts^ 

and not thofe which are didated to them, I 

indulged her curiofity j and let her write juft 

•what fhe pleafed, without altering a wordr 

This makes the third letter enclofed. I doubt,. 

however, whether this is what you look for 

in calling your e^e over the contents of the 

packet. But, for the other letter you Vi%Qi 

T{ot look long, as you will not find it. It i& 

dii^eSed to you at Clarensj and at Claren* 

only it ought to be reads fo take your mea=- 

fures accordingly. 



LETTER CL. 

HARRIET TO HJER MOTHER. 

HERE are you, then^ mama? They 
fay at Geneva ; which is fuch a long,. 
Jong way ofF^ that one miift ride two days, ail 
llay long, to reach you ; furely, n^ama, you 

don't 
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isc^t intend to go sound the world ; ntf little 
papa is fet out this morning for Etange; mjr 
little grand-papa is gone a-hunting; my little 
mama is gone into her clofet to write; and 
there is nobody with me but Parnette and the 
French-woman. Indeed, nKtma, I don't know 
bow it is ; but, fince our good friend has left 
us, we are all fcattered about ftrangely. Ybu 
began firft, mama; you foon began to be tired, 
when' you had nobody left to teaze: but what 
is much wori^b fince you are gone is, that my 
little man^ is joot Co good-humoured as when 
you were here. My little boy is very well, 
But he does not love you, becauiei you did not 
dance him yefterday as you ufcd to do. As 
fbr me, I believe I fliould love you i. little bit 
ftill, if you >yould return quickly^ that one- 
might not be fo dull. But, if you would make 
it up with me quite, you muft bring my little* 
boy fomcthing that would pleafe him. To quiet 
, hrm,.indeedi would not be very eafy; youwould^ 
be puzzled to know what to do with him. O 
that our good friend was but here now ! for it is^ 
as he faid; my fine fan is broke to pieces^ my blue 
ikirtis torn all to bits, my white frock is in tat- 
ters; my mittens are not worth a. farthing. 
Fare you well, mama, 1 muft here end my 
letter; for my little mama has finilhed ber'Sy 
and is coming out of her clofet. I think her 
eyes are red, but I durft tiot fay fo :' in reading 
this, however, ihe will fee I obfervcd it. My 
• V goodP 
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good mama, you are certainly vciy Haiighti* 

to make my little mama cry. 

B. S.— Give my love to my grand-papa, to my,. 
uncles, to my new aunt and her mama, and- 
to every body ;> tell them 1 would kifs thenv 
all, and you too, mama; but that you aie 
all fo far ofF^. I can't reach you. 
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MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

I Cannot leav« Laufanne without writing 
you a line to acquaint you of my fafe arrival 
here; not, however, fo chearfully difpofed as I 
could wi(h. I promifed myfelf much pleafure 
in a journey which you have been fo. often 
tempted to take; but, in refufing to accompany 
me, you have made it almoft difagreeable; and 
how Ihould it be otherwife? when it is trouble-* 
fome I have all the uouble to myfelf, and whea 
it is tolerably agreeable, I regret your not be- 
ing with me to partake of the pleafure. I had 
nothing to fay, it is true, againft your reafons 
for flaying at home ; but you muft not thinkl- 
was therefore fatisfied with them. If you do, 
iiideed, my good coufin, you are mlftaken ^ for 
the very reafon viihy I am di^tisfied is, that I 
have no right to be fo, I wonder you are not 
afliamed of yourfelf, to have always the beft of 
the argument, and to prevent your friend from 

having 
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having what flic likes, without -leaving her one 
good reafon to find fault with you. All had 
gone to rack and ruin, no doubt, had you left 
your hufband, your family, and your little mar^^ 
mottes In the lurch for one week: it had been a 
wild fcheme, to be fure; but I (hould have liked 
you a hundredtimes the better for it; whereas^ 
in aiming to be all perfe£lion, you are good for 
nothing at all,^ and are only fit to keep company 
with angels* 

. Not with (landing our paft difagreement, I 
could not help being moved at the fight of my 
friends and relations; who, on their part, re- 
ceived me with pleafure; or, atleaft, with a 
profufion of civilities. I can give you no ac- 
count of my brother, till I am better acquainted 
with him. With a tolerable figure, he has a 
good deal of the formal air of the country he 
comes from. He is ferious, cold, and I think 
has a furly haughtinefs in his difpofition, which 
makes me apprehenfive for his wife, that he 
will not prove fo tradable a hufband as our's; 
but will take upon him a good deal of the lord 
and m after. 

• My father was fo dellghtecf to fee me, that 
he even left unfinifhed the perufalof an account 
of a great battle which the French, as if to ve- 
rify the prediftion of our friend, have lately 
gained in Flanders. Thank heaven, he was not 
there! Can you conceive the intrepid Lord 

B would ftand to fee his countrymen run 

away, or that he would have joined them in 

Iheir 
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thei r Sight ? No, nev«r > he w^uk^ fooner havA^- 

j:ufbed a thoufand times on death. ' 

But, a-prop9S^ of oui: friend— ©uf otheT frJead^ 
hath not written for fome time. Was not ye- 
ftcrday the day for the couriei* to come from 
Italy? If yott receive an*y letters, I hope you 
will not forget I am a party eonecrned in the 
news. 

Adieu! my dear cdufinj I muft kt out. I 
fliall expe<a your letters at Geneva j where we 
fiope to arrive to-morrow by dinner-time. As^ 
for the reft, you may be affiired, that, by 
fome means or other, you fball be at the Wed-^ 
ding.> and thaty if you abfolutely will not comer 
to Laufanne, I will come with my whole com-* 
pany to plunder Clarens, and drink up all tho 
wine that is to be found in the town. 



u 
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> MRS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

PON my word, my dear, you have read- 
me a charming le^ure! you keep it up 
to a miracle! you feem. to depend,., however, 
too much on the falutary effeft of your fermons.* 
Without pretending to judge whether they would 
formerly have lulled your preceptor to fleep, I can 
aflure you they do not put me to fleep at prefent;. 
on the contrary,, that which. you, fcnt me yefter- 
d'ay was fofar from afFefting me with drowfinefs,. 
that it kept me awake all night.. I bar, how- 
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ever, the remarks of that Argus, your huiband, 
if he (hould fee the letter* But I will write in 
ibme order, and I proteft to you, you had bettet 
burn your fingers than ihow it him. 

Iflihould be very metfaodicjil, and recapitulate . 
"With you article for article, I (hould ufurp your 
privilege; I had better, therefore, fet them 
down as they come into my head ; to affed a 
little modefty alfo, and not give you too much 
fair-play, I will not begin with our travellers^ 
or the courier from Italy. At the worft, if it 
fhould fo happen, 1 {hall only have my letter 
to write over again, and to reverfe it, by put- 
ting the begmning at the latter end. I am de« 
termined, however, to begin with the fuppofed 

Lady B I can aifure you I am offended at 

the very title; nor (ball I ever forgive St, Preujt 
for permitting her to take it. Lord B — — for 
conferring it on her, or you for acknowledging; 
it. Shall Eloifa Wolmar receive Lauretta Pi* 
fana into \icr houfe! permit her to live with 
her!— think of it, child, again. Would not fuch 
a condefcenfion in you be the moft cruel morti* 
ficatiott to her ? Can you be ignorant that the 
air you breath is fatal to infamy? will the poor 
unfortunate dare to mix her breath with your's; t 
will (he dare to approach you? She would be as 
much affeif^ed by your prefence as a creature 
poflibflcd would be at the fac red relic ks 'in the 
hand of the exorcift: your looks would make 
her fnik into the earth 5 the very fight of. yoii^ 
iji^uld kill her. 

Not 
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Not that I defpife the unhappy Laura; God» 
forbid ! On the contrary, 1 admire and refpedl 
her, the more as her reformation isherorck and 
extraordinary. But is it fufficient to authorife 
thofe mean comparifons by which you debafe 
70urfelf; as if in the indulgence of thegreateft 
weaknefs there was not fomething in true love 
that is a conftant fecurity to our perfon, and^ 
which made us tenacious of our honour ? but L 
comprehend and excufe you. You have but a 
confufcd view of low and diftarvt objects : you 
look down from your fublime and elevated ila-^ 
tion upon the earth, and fee no inequalities on 
its furface. Your devout humility, knows how 
to t^ke an advantage ev^n of your virtue. 

But what end will all this ferve?. will ourna^ 
tural fenfations make the lefs impreffion ? Will 
our felf-love be lefs adiive I In fpite of your ar- 
guments you feel a repugnance at this match t. 
you tax your fenfations with pride; you would^ 
firive againft them,, and attribute them topreju« 
dice. But, tell me, my dear, how long has the 
icandal attendant on vice confided in mere opi* 
«ion; what friendfliipdoyou think can poffibly 
fubfiit between you and< a woman,, before whom 
one cannot mention chaftity or virtue without 
making her burft into tears of ihame, without 
renewing her forrows, without even inful ting 
her penitence ? Believe me, my dear, we may 
reTpedi Laura, but we ought not to fee her; to 
avioid henis theregard which mode ft women owt 

i9' 
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to her merit : it would be cruel to make be^ fuf- 
fer in our company, 

I will go farther. You fay your heart tells you 
this marriage ought not to take place. Is not 
this as much as to tell you it will not. Your 
friend fays nothing about it in his letter ! in the 
letter which he wrote to me ! and yet you fay 
this letter is a very long one— and then comes 
the difcourfe between you and your hufband 
that hufbandof your's isafly-boots, and ye are 
a couple of cheats thus to trick me out of the 
news ye have heard. But then your huftand's 
fentiments ' — methinks his fentiments were not; 
fo neceffary; particularly for you who hav« 
feen the letter, nor indeed were they for me, 
who have not feen it : for I am more certain 
of the conduA of your friend from my owa 
fentiments, than from all the wifdom of philo* 
fophy. 

See there, new ! — did I not tell you fo ! that 
inirud r will be thrufting himfelf in, nobody 
knows how. For fear he ihould come again, 
however^ as we are now got into his chapter, 
let us go through it, that it may be over, ancl 
we may have nothing to do with him again. 

Let us not bewilder ourfelves with conje£lures. 
Had you not been Eloifa, had not your friend 
been your lover,. I know not whatbufinefs he 
would now have had with you, nor what I 
(hould have had to do with him. All I know 
is, that if my ill ftars had fo ordered it that he 
liad iirft made love to me, it had been all over 

with 
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with his poor head ; for whether 1 am a ' fool 
or not, I fhould certainly have made him oMe. 
But what fignifies what I might have been? 
let us come to what 1 am. Attached by incli- 
nation to you from our earlieft Infancy, my 
heart has been in a manner abforbed by your's ;. 
aiFedionate and fufceptible as I was, I of my- 
felf was incapable of love or fenfibility. All 
my fentiments came from you ; you alohe flood 
in the place of the whole w^orld, and I lived 
only to be your friend. . Chaillot faw all this^ 
and founded on it the judgement fhe pafTcd on 
ine. In what particular, my dear, have you 
found her miftaken ? 

You know 1 looked upon your friend as jsl 
brother : as thefon of my mother was the lover 
of my friend. Neither w^s it my reafon, but 
my heart that gave him this preference. I fhould 
liave been even more fufceptible than I am, had 
I never experienced any other love* 1 careffed 
you, in careiling the deareft part of yourfelf^ 
and the chearfulnefs which attended my em- 
braces was a proof of their purity. For doth a 
modeft woman ever behave (o to the man fhe 
loves ?" did you behave thus to him ? No, Eloifa j, 
love in a female heart is cautious and timid j re« 
ferve and modeftv are all its advances ; it dif- 
clofes by endeavouring to bide itfelf, and when- 
,ever it confers the favour of its careffes, it 
well knows how to fet a value upon them* 
Friendihip is prodigal^ but love is avaricious- 
^i^ fparing. 

Iconfefe^ 
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:.] cQiif^% indeed, thsat too Lntimate conncx# 
i«Qs 9t Hi$ »ge 9n4 <iiin<B are dangcrQus; but^ 
^ith betb QUI he^rl^ engaged bj the £ime objeA, 
-w^ wei^ fQ accuftomed to place it between us, 
tkat wttkeat anaihilatiag you at kaft, it waa 
iippoffible for u$ t^ come logetfieir. Evea that 
familiarity, fo dangerous on every other occa^ 
fi.G^.^ was then my feQitrity* Our fentiaseiits 
depend' oa our ideas, and vfhm tbefe kave 
once taken a certain t»rxk% thpy are not oafilyt 
Pf rv^t^d. We had taji^^d together too much 
in one ftrain to begin upcuv anotberj we h^ 
advanced too far to return bs^k the way we 
ca^^.i loye ia jealous of its prexogative, and 
^ill. m^'e lis own progrefs.; it does npt chpofe 
thai friendihip fl:^nld meet it half-way. In 
Ihor-r, I am flill of the fame opinion, that cri-* 
minal careiles never take place between thoft 
that have been long ufed to the endearing ew- 
braces of innocence. In aid of my ientimems, 
came the man deftined by heaven to conAitute 
the momentary happinefs of my life. Yoi^ 
know, coufin, he was young, well nude, ha» 
nqft^ complai&nt, andfollicitoustopleafe; itis 
true, he was not fo great a mafter in love aa> 
your friend ; but it was me that he loved : and, 
when the heart is free, the paffion which is ad- 
drefled to ourfelves hath always in itfomething 
contagious. I returned his affe£tionsi, therefore, 
with all tbat remained of mine, and his (bare 
was fucH as left him no room to complain of bis 
choice. With all this, what had I to appro- 
4. hend i 
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bend i I will even go fo far as to confefs itbat 
the prerogatives of the hufband, joined to the 
duties of a wife, relaxed for a moment the ties 
of friendfhip ; and that after my change of con- 
dition, giving myfelf up to the duties of my 
new ftation, I became a more affedionate wife 
than I was a friend : but in returning to you^ 
I have brought back two hearts inftead of one» 
and have not fince forgot that I alone am charged 
with that double obligation. 

What, my dear friend, fl^ll I fay farther f 
At the return of our old preceptor, I had, as it 
were, a new acquaintance to cultivate : me<^ 
thought I looked upon him with very different 
eyes j my heart fluttered as he faluted me, in a 
manner I bad never felt before ; and the more 
pleafure that emotion gave me, the more it made 
me afraid. I was alarmed at a fentiment which 
feemed criminal, and which perhaps would not 
have exifled bad it not been innocent. I too 
plainly perceived that he was not, nor could be 
any longer your lover ; I was too fenfible that his 
heart was difengaged, and that mine was fo too: 
You know the reft, my dear ccuiiin ; my fears, 
my-fcruples were, I fee, as well known to you 
as to myfelf. My unexperienced heart was fo 
intimidated by fenfations fo new to jt, that I 
even reproached myfelf for the eariieft defire I 
felt to rejoin you j as if that defire had npt been 
the fame before the return of our friend. I 
was uneafy that he fbould be in the very place 
where I myfelf moil inclined to be, and believe 

Ifhould 
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1 ihcHiIS not have been (o much difpleafed to 
iind myfelf lefs deiirous of it, as at conceiving 
that it was not entirely on your account. At 
length, however, I returned to you, and began 
to recover my confidence. I was lefs alhamed 
of my weaknefs after having confefled it to you. 
I was even left aihamed of it in your com* 
fznj r I thought myfelf prote£ted in turn, and 
ceafed to be afraid of 4nyfelf. Irefolved, agree* 
ably to ,your advice, not to change my conduft 
towards iiim. Certainly a greater referve 
would have been a kind of declaration, and I 
was .but too likely to let flip involuntary ones, 
to induce me to make any dire&Iy. I con- 
tinued, therefore, to trifle with him through 
ba£bfiilnefs, and to treat him familiarly through 
fioodefly^ but perhaps all this, not being fonatu* 
ral as formerly, was*not attended with the fame 
propriety, nor exerted to the fame degree. From 
being a trifler, I turned a downright fool| and 
what perhaps increafed my afiurance was, I 
found I could be fd with impunity. Whether it 
. was your example that infpired me, or whether 
it be that £loifa refines every thing that ap«^ 
proaches her, I found myfelf perfeSly tranquil^ 
while nothing remained »of my firft emotions, 
but the moft pleafing, yet peaceful fenfations, 
which, required nothing more than the tranquil- 
lity I poflcflcd. 

. Yes, my dear friend, I am as fufceptible and 
^edionate as you ; but I am fo in a different 
jBiznnet* Perhaps, with more lively paffions, 

I am 
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I am lfi& able to govern them, aod that very 
ch«axfoIiaef&9 which has beea £b fatal to the 
iafiocenceof others,. hasprcfennRl Quite. Not 
that it has been always eafy, I cocflefs ; any 
0iore tiian it is to remain a widoir at my yeais, 
dod not be (bmetimos icajfible that the day->time 
conAitittes hut one half of our lives. Nay^ 
ootwithftanding Uie grave face you put on the 
iMtter, I lAiagioe your cafe does not difier ta 
that grea^tly from mine,. Mirth and pleafantry 
may then afford no unfeafbnable reliefs and 
perhaps be a. better prefervative than graver lef- 
foASt. How many times, in the ftillnefs of the 
aigbt,. when the heart is all open to itfelf, have 
I driven impertinent thoughts out of my mind, 
Vy ftudying tricks for the next day ! how many 
times have I not averted the danger of a private 
convecfatioi) by an extravagant fancy' ! There 
\9 always, my dear, when one is wea]c, a time 
whjerein gaiety becomes ferious ; biit that time 
vill not qome to me. 

Thefc are at leaft my fcntiments of thq mat* 
ter, dflni what I am. not afliamed to confefs in 
ai»fw^ to your's. I readily CQnfijsm all that^I 
(aid in. ^e Elyfiuni^ as to the growing paffion 
\ pierceived, and thehappinefa I had enjoyed 
during the winter. I indulged my&lf freely in 
t4ie. glea^g reflexions of being alwaj^ in« com- 
pany with the perfon I loved, while I delired 
nothing further ; and, if that oppoKitunity had 
fUbfifted, I fliould have coveted no other. My 
chearfulnefs was the efFed of contentment, and 

not 
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not of artifice. I turned the pleafure of 
converfing with him into drollery, and perceived 
that in contenting myfelf with laughing, I was 
not paving the way for future forrow. 

I could not, indeed, help thinking fometlmes, 
that my continual playing upon him gave hioi 
lefs.real diTpleafure than he affe£led. The cun- 
ning creature was not angry at being offended, 
^nd if he. was a long time before he could be 
brought to temper, it was only that he might 
enjoy the pleafure of being entreated. Again, 
I in my turn have frequently laid hold of fuch 
occafions to exprefs a real tendernefs for him, 
appearing all the while to make a jeft of him : 
fo that you would have beeii puzzled to fay 
which was the moil of ^a child. One day I re« 
membec that you was abfent, he was playing 
at chefs with your hufband, while I and the little 
French-woman were diverting ourfelves at fbut- 
tlecock in the fame room; I gave her the fignal, 
^nd kept my eye on our philofopher ; who, I 
found, by theboldnefs of his looks, and the rea- 
dinefs of his moves, had the bed of the game. 
As the tabfe was fmall, the chefs-board hung 
over its edge 5 I watched my opportunity, there- 
fore, and without feeming to defign it, gave the 
board a knock with a back-ilroke of my rac- 
queT, and overturned the whole game on the 
floor. You never in your life faw a man in 
fuch a paffion : he was even fo enraged, that when 
I gave him his choice of a kifs or a box on the 
car by way of penance, he fuUenly turned 

Vol. IV. F away 
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away from me as I prefentedihim my cheeks 
I afked pardon, but to no^puQKkfe : he was. in* 
fiekible, and I doubt not that he would havcLleft 
me on my l^ees^ -bid L^ondefcended to kned 
for it. I putaA end tp fais refcntment, however, 
by another offenfe, ^whicb made him forget the 
former, and wev were betler friends ^ban ever« - 
I couldnever have extricated myfelf fo wall 
by atny. other means; and 1 6nc« perceived that^ 
if our play had become Terious, it- might hav^ 
.proved too mueh fo. This was one evening 
when he played with us that fimple and afFef^ing 
duo of Leo's Fado a mo^ir hen mh. You fung 
indeed with- indiAercQC^enpugfa: but I did not.; 
for juft a$ we came ^o the moft 4>athetick. part of 
the fong, he leaned forward, and as my hand ' 
lay upon the hapfichord, imprinted on it akifs, 
whofe impreffion I felt atmy heart: I am not 
.very well acquainted with the ardent* kifies pf 
lovQ I but this I can f^y, that merefriendibip, not 
even our's, eVer^ive of received any thing like 
that. After fuch naoB^nts, what is.fhe confe- 
quehce of feflei£ling. on thera in folitude, and 
qf bearing them conftantly in memory ? for my 
part, I was fo much niFe^ed at the time, that I 
fung out of tune, and put the mufick out. We 
went to dancing, I nxade the philofopher dance ^ 
we eat littleor nothing; fat up very late; and, 
though I went to bed weary, I only tofed tiU 
morning. 

I have, therefore, very good reafon for ao.t lay* 
ing any jeftraiht on my humour, or changing 

my 
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my manners. The time that will oiaTcc fuch 
an alteration necelTary is (o near that it is not 
worth while to anticipate it. The time to be pru- 
difii and referyed will come but too foon. While 
I am in my twenties, therefore, I fliallmake ufe' 
of my privilegpj for when once turned of 
thirty, people, are no'longer wild without being 
ridiculous; and your find-fault of a hufband hath 
aflurance enoujgh to tell me already, that I (hall 
.be aljowed but fix pionfhs longer to drefs a fal- 
lad with my fingers. Patience ! to retort his 
farcafm, however, I tell him' I will drefs it for 
him in that nianner for theTc fix years to come, 
and if I do, I proteft to you he fliall eat it — but 
to returti from my ramfcle. If we have not the 
abfoliit^ command over our feniimcnts, we 
have at' lead fomeover our tendu£);. I could, 
without doubt,, have requefted. of heaven a 
heart more at eafe; but. may I be .able to my 
laft hour to plead at its dread tribun4l a life as 
. innqcent as that which J.paffed this winter i in 
faft, I Ijave nothragin thelcaft to reproach my- 
fdf with, rejTpeaing the only man \n whofe pow- 
er it might be to make mcvcriminaL * It is not 
.quij;e the* fame, my dear, fince his. departure.: 
being accuftomed to thifik of hjm in his ab- 
f(yice, I think of him every hour in the day, 
arid, to cortfcfs the truth, find hrm more dan- 
gerous in idea than in perfo.n. When he is ab- 
.fent, 1 am over head and ears in love ; when 
prefent, I am 6niy whimfical. Let him return, 
and" I ihall be cured of all ;ny fears.. Tiie cha- 
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grin his abfence gives me, however, is not a 
little aggravated by my uneafiners at his dream. 
If you have placed all to the account of love, 
therefore, you are miftaken ; friendOiip has had 
part in my uneafinefs. After the departure of 
our friends, your looks were pale and changed | 
I expeded you every moment to fall (ick. Not 
that I am credulous:. I am only fearful. I 
know very well that a bad dream does not ne- 
ceflarily produce a finifter event'; but I am al- 
ways afraid led fuch an event Oiould fucceed it. 
Not one night's reft could I get for that unlucky 
dream, till I faw you recover your former bloom. 
Could I have fufpefted the eSeds his anxiety 
would have had on me, without knowing any 
thing of it, I would certainly have given every 
thing I had in the world that he fliould have 
Ihown himfelf, when he came back fo much 
like a fool from Villeneuve. 

At length^ however, my fears vaniihed with 
your fufpicious looks ; your health and appe- 
tite having a greatei* effed on me than your 
pleafantries. The arguments thefe fuft'ained at 
table againft my apprehenfions, in timediffipat- 
cd them. To increafe our happinefs our friend 
is on his return, and I am in every refpeA de« 
lighted* His return, fo far from alarming me, 
gives me confidence; and as foon as vfc fee him 
again, I (hall fear nothing for your life, nor 
my repofe. In the meantime, be careful, dear 
coufin, of my friend; and be under no appre- 
henfions for your's^ ihe will take care of her- 

- fclf. 
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(elf, I will engage for her. And yet I have ftill 

a pain at my hear t I feel an oppreffion which 

I cannot account for. Ah! my dear, to think 
that we may one day part for ever ! that one 
may furvive the other! how unhappy will fhc 
be on whom that lot ihall fall I ihe will either 
remain little Worthy to live, or lifelefs before 
her death. 

You will afk me, to what purpofe is all this 
vain lamentation f You will fay, Fyeon thefe 
ridiculous terrours I inftead of talking of ^eath, 
let us chobfe a more entertaining topiclc, and 
talk about your marriage. Your hufband has 
indeed long entertained fuch a notion, and per- 
haps if he had never fpoken of it to me, it 
would never have come into my head. I have 
fince thought of it now and then, but always 
with difdain. It would be abfolutely making 
an old woman of me; for, if I fhould have 
any children by a fecond marriage, I (hould cer- 
tainly conceit myfelf the grandmother of thofe 
of the firft. You are certainly very good to 
take upon yourfelf fo readily to fpare the 
blufbes of your friend, and to look upon your 
taking that trouble as an inftance of your cha- 
ritable benevolence. For my own part, never- 
thelefs, 1 can fee very well that all the re^fons 
founded on your obliging follicitude are not 
equal to the leaft of mine againft a fecond mar- 
riage. 

To be ferious^ I am not mean-fpirited enough 

to number among thofe reafons any reludance 

F 3 Ifliould 
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I (hould have to break an engagement rafhiy 
made with myfelf, nor the fear of being ceh-» 
furedtfor doing my duty, nor an inequality in 
point of fortune in a circumftanee where that 
perfon reaps the greateft honour to wboip the 
other would' be obliged for his : but, without 
repeating what I have fo often told you con- 
cerning my love of independency and natural 
averfion to the marriage yoke, I will abide by- 
only one X)bje6lion, and this I draw from tho(e 
facred dilates which nobody in the world pays 
a greater regard to than yourfelf. Remove thife 
obftacle, coufin,'and Igive up the point. Amidfi 
all thofe airs of mirth and drollery, which give 
you fo much alarm, my confcience is perfeflly 
eafy. The rememberance of my hufband excite^ 
not a blufh; I eyeA take pleafurc to think hith 
a witnefs of my innocence; for why fliould I 
be afraid to do that now he is dead, which 1 
ufed to do when he was living ? but will this be 
the cafe, Eloifa, if I fliould violate thofe facred 
engagements which united us; if I fliould fwear 
to another that everlafting love, which I have 
fo often fwore to him; if my divided heart 
fliould rob his memory of what it beftovved on 
his fuccelTor, and be incapable without offend- 
ing one to Jifcharge the obligations it owes the 
other? Will not that form, now fo pleafingto 
'my imagination, fill me with horrourand'dfFright? 
will it not be ever prefent to poifon my delight? 
and will not his rememberance, which now con- 
ftirutes the happinefs of my life, be my future 
^ -^ torment? 
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fbrment? With what face can you advife me to 
take a fecond hu(band, after having vowed ne- 
ver to do the hkc yourfelf, as if the fame rea- 
fbns which you give me were not as applicable 
to yourfelf in the fame circumftances? They 
were friends, you fay, and loved each other. So 
rtinch the worfe. With what indignation will 
not his ihade behold a man who was dear to him 
ufurp his rights, and fcduce his wife from her 
fidelity i In ftiort, though it were triie that I 
owed no obligation to the deceafed, (hould I 
owe none to the dear pledge of his love ? and 
can I believe he would ever have chofen me, 
had he forefeen that I (hould ever have cxpofed 
his only child to fee herfelfundiftinguilhed among 
the children of another? Another word, and I 
have done: who told you, pray, that all the 
obftacles between us arife from me ? In anfvver- 
ing for him, have you not rather confulted your 
will than your power ? Or, were you certain 
of his confent, do you make no fcruple to offer 
me a heart exhaufted by a former paffion ? do 
you think, that mine ought to be content with 
it, and that I might be happy with a man I could 
not make fo ? think better of it, my dear coufin# 
Not requiring a greater return of love than 
I feel, I (hould not be fatisfied with lefs, and 
I am too virtuous a woman to think thepleafing 
my hu(band a matter of indifference. What 
fecurity have you, then, for the completion of 
your hojjes ? Is the pleafure he may take in my 
company, which may be only the efre6l oF 
F- 4 friendfhip; 
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friendfblp; is that tranfitory delight, 'which at 
his age may arife only from the difFerence of 
fex: is this, I fay, a fufficient foundation? If 
fuch pleafUre had produced any lafting fenti- 
ment, is it to be thought he would have been fo 
profoundly filent, not only to me, but to you, 
and eveil to your hufband, by whom an eclair- 
cifiement of that nature could not fail of being 
favourably received. 

Has he ever opened his lips on this head to 
any one? In all the private converfations I have 
had with him, he talked of nobody but you. 
In thofe which you have had, did he ever fay 
any thing of me?. How can I imagine that, if 
he had concealed a . fecret of this kind in his 
breaft^ I fhould not have perceived him to be 
under fomeconftraint, or that it would not, by 
fome indifcretion or other, have efcaped him ? 
Nay, fince his departure, which of us docs 
he moll frequently mention in his letters? 
which of us is the fubjedl of his dreams? I ad- 
mire that you fhould think me fo tender and 
fufceptible, and (hould not at the fame time 
fuppofe my heart would fuggeft all this. But I 
fee through your device, my fvveet friend; it is 
only to authorife your pretenlions to reprifals, 
that you charge me with having formerly faved 
my heart at the expenfe of your's. But 1 am 
not fo to be made the dupe of your fubtility. 
And fo here is an end of my confeflion ; which 
1 have made, not to contradiS, but to fet you 
right; having nothing further to fay on this 

headf. 
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lietd, than to acquaint you with my refolutidn* 
You now know my heart as well, if not better^ 
than I do. My honour, my happinefs, are 
equally dear to you as tomyfelf; and, in the 
prefent tranquillity of your paflions, you will 
1^ the beft able to judge of the means to fecure 
both the one and the other. Take my condu£l, 
therefore, under your diredion. I fubmit it en- 
tirely to you. Let us return to our natural 
Hate, and reciprooUy change our employment; 
we (hall, both do the better for it : do you go* 
vern, and you (hall find me tradable : let it be 
your place to dire£livhat I fliould do, and it 
Iball be mfne to follow your dire&ions. 

Take my heart, andenclofe it up in your's; 
what bufinefs haveinfeparables fortwof But to 
return toour travellers ; though, to fay the truths 
I have already faid fo much about one, that I 
hardly dare fpeak a word about the other. Cor 
fear yoaihould remark too great a difference 
in my Rile,, and that even my friendfhip for the 
generous Engliihman fhould betray' too much 
regard for the amiable SwiTs. Befides, what can 
I fay about letters I have not feen ? you ought 
at leaft to fend me that of Lord B-— — • But 
you durft not fend it without the other. It is 
very well. You might, bowever,^ have done 
better. Well, recommend me to your duen- 
nas of twenty : they are infinitely more tractable 
than thofe of thirty. 

I muft revenge myfelf, however, by informing 

you of the efFe£lof your fine refervc. It has only 
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-made me rnrraginethe letter in queftion, th^t \tt^ 
ter which breathes facH a tender — only a hundred 
times more tender than it probably is. Out of fpice 
I take pleafure in conceiving it filled with foft 
cxpreffions which cannot be in itj fo thatif I am 
notpaffionately admired, I (hill fnake you fufFer 
for it. . After all, I cannojt fee with what face 
you can talk to me of the Italian poft. Yoa 
. prove \n your letter that I was not in the wrong 
to wait for it, but for not having waited long 
enough. Had I ftaid but onp poor q^uarter of 
^n hour longer, I fliould haV e mer the, packet^ 
iiave laid hold of it firft, and read it^at my eafe. 
It had then been my turn to make a merit of 
giving it you. But fincc the grapes arc fo 
four, you may keep the. letters, I have two 
others, Which I would not change for them werfe 
they bettei: worth reading*than I imagine they 
are. There is that of Harriet, I can aflbreyotf, 
even exceeds yourx)wn; lior haVe cither you of 
I, in all our lives, ever Wrote any thing fo pretty* 
And yet you give yourfelf airs forfooth of treat- 
ing this pfodigy as a little ipipertinent. Upon 
my word, I fufpeft that toarife from mere cnvyj 
and, fince I have difcovered in her this new ta- 
leilt, I purpofe, before you fpoil her writings as 
you have done her fpeech, to eftablifli between 
her apartment and mine an Italian poft, front 
whence I will have no pilfering of packets. 

Farewell, my dear friend, you will find exi- 

clofed the anfwers to your letters, which will 

give you no mean ide4 of myintcrdft bere« { 

»^ ^ would 
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'vKfoU write to yonibmethiErg about thrs country 
' and its inhabitants ; but it is high time to put 
an end to this volume of a letter. You have 
befldes quite perplexed me with your ftrange 
fancies* As we have five or fix days longer to 
•ftay here, and I ih'all have tinie to give another 
look at what I have already- feen, you will be 
«o loferby the delay; and you may depend on 
my tranfmitting you another volume as big als 
this, before my departure. 



LETTER CLin. ; 

\ L'ORD B TO MR. WOLMAR. . j 

NO I my dear Wolniar, you were not 
miftaken: St. Preux is to be depended 
on; but I amnot^ and I have paid dear fdr 
the experience that hath' convinced me of it; 
"Without his affiftance I fhould have been a dupe 
to the very proof towhich I put his fidelity. You 
know that, to fatiafy his notions * of gratitude^ , 
and divert his mind with new objeiSs, I pre- 
tended that my journey to Italy was . of greater 
importance than it really W9s. . To bid a final 
adieu to the ^tacfament of my youth, and I 
bring back a friend perfectly cyred of his, were 
jlhe fruity I promifcdmyfelf from the voyage; 
I informed you that his dream, at Villeneuve 
gave me ibme uneafinefs for*him.. That dream 
inademeevenfufped the motives of his tranf.* 
forXf on being told that you . had . chofen hin^ 
• * F 6 preceptor 
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preceptor to your children, and that he (houM 
pafs the remainder of his life with you. The 
better to obfcrve the cfFufions of his heart,. I 
had at firft removed all difficulties, by declaring 
my intention of fettling alfo in yxlur part of the 
world J and thus I prevented any of thofe ob- 
Jedions his friendfhip might have made on ac« 
count of leaving me. A change in my refolu* 
tions, however> made me focm alter my tale. 

He had notfeen the Marchionefs thrice,, be.* 
fore we were both agreed in our opinion of her* 
Unfortunate woman ! pofTeiTed of . noble quali- 
ties, but without virtue! her ardent, fincere 
paffion at firft z&Qti. me^ and nourlihed mine; 
but her pafSon was tinged with the blacknef& 
of her foul, and infpired me in the end with 
horroiir. When he had feen Laura, and knew 
her difpofition, her beauty,, her wit, and tin«- 
exampled ^tachment, I formed a refolution to 
make ufe of her to acquire a perfed knowledge 
of the fitaation of St Preux. If 1 marry Laura^ 
iaid I to him, it is not my intention to carry 
her to London^ where ihe may be known ; but 
loa place, where virtue is refpefled in whom- 
£;>ever it k found : you will there difcharge your 
duty of preceptor, and weihallftill continue to 
live together. If I do not marry her, it is time 
for me, however, to think of fettling. Yoh 
knowmyhoufe in Oxford&ire, and wtl) make 
your choice, either to take upon yoathe edu- 
cation of Mr. Wolmar*s children, or to accem- 
pa&ymeia>my retireoient. To thia he.made 

■ .JOC: 
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file jiift fttcb an znfwtr ais I expefied ; buti hail 
a mind to obferve bis condud. If, in order to 
fpend his time at ClarensV be had promoted a 
marriage which be ought to have oppofed, or^ 
en the contrary, preferred the honour of his 
friend to his own happinefs ^ in either caie, I 
fay, the experiment anfwered my end, and I 
knew what to think of the fituation of his 
heart. 

On trial, I found him to be fuch as I wi(hed | 
firmly refolved againft the proj^eS I pretended to 
have forjned,. and ready with all his arguments 
to oppofe it ; but I was continually in her com* 
pany^ and was moved by her tendernefs and af» 
fedton. My heart, totally difengaged from 
the Marchionefs,. began to fix itfelf on her rival, 
by this conftant intercourHe. The fentimcnts 
of Laura increased the attachment (he had be- 
fore infpired j and I began.to be afhamed of fa*- 
crificing to that prejudice I defpifed the efleem 
which I was fo well convinced was due. to her 
merit; I began even to be in doubt, whether I 
bad not laid myfelf under fome obligation to do 
that merit juftice, by the hopes I had given her^ 
if not in words,, at leaft by my adions^ Thpugh I 
never promifed her any thing, yet to have kept 
her in fufpenfe and expedition for nothing 
would be ta deceive her; and I could not hejp 
thinking fuch a deception* extremely crueh la . 
ihort^ annexing a. kind of duty to my inclina- 
tion, and confuking happtnef:^ more than repu* 
latLon,, I attempted to reconcile my paffion to 

seafon> 
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jfeafoh, and refolved to carry my pretendtfii 
fcheme as far as it would go, and even to e«ei 
cute it in reality, if I could not recede wichoot 
injufticc. After fome time, however, I began 
to be more uneafy on account of St. Preox, as 
ke did not appear to z& the part he had undef* 
t^ken with that ^eal'I expeded. Indeed, b€ 
oppofedmy profef&d defign of marriage, buttock 
little pains to check my growing inclination | 
fpeaking to me of Laura in fuch a ftrain of en* 
comium as, at the fame time that he appeared 
to diffiiade me from marrying her, added fuel . 
fo the flame, by increafingmy aflfeSion. . Thii 
irtconfiftency gave me fome alarm r I did not . 
think htm fo fteady as before. He feemed (hy 
of direftFy oppofing my fentimfents, gave way 
to my arguments, was fearful of giving offenfe, 
find indeed feemed to have loft all that intrepidity 
fit doing his duty, which the true paflion for it 
Irtfpires. Some other oWervations which I made 
alfo increafed my diftruft. I found out tha€. 
he vifited Laura unknown to me ; and that, hf. 
their frequent figns, there was a fecret under- 
ftandiiTg between them. On her part, the pro* - 
/peft of being united to thi man (he loved feemed 
to give her no pleafure ; I obferved in her th« 
famt degree of tendernefs, indeed, but that 
tendernfefs was no longer mixed withjoy ttmf 
alpproach; a gloomy fad nefs perpetually cloud-^ 
rng her features. Nay, fometimes,- irt the teiC- 
dereft part of our converfations, I have caught 
her cafting aftde glance on St. P^reux,' on which 
' * a tear 



a tear: would often fteal file^tly 4own jh^^cheekj 
which ih^ endeavoured to conceal from me^ 
In fliort, they carried the matter fo. far, that ^ 
was ^ laft greatly perplexed* What could I^ 
jtbink ? It is impoffible (faid I to myfelf) that t 
can all this while have beea cherifbing a ferpent 
m my bofoin ? How far haVe I not reafon to ex- 
tend my/ufpicions, and return thofe he formerly 
entertained of nie ? Weak and unhappy as we 
are, our misfortunes are generally of our own 
feeking I why do we complain that bad men 
torment us,* whil* the good are fo ingenious at 
tormenting each other ! A}! this operated but tq 
induce me to come to. a^ determination. For^ 
though I was ignorant of the bottom of their 
intrigue^ I faw.the heart of Laura was ftill the 
iam«; and that proof of her alFediion endeare4 
her to me the mote. Ipropofedto come to an 
explanation witfc her \yefotfi 1 put an end to the • 
aftairi but I was defirous of putting itofFtilt 
the laft moment, in« Qrder to' get . all the 
Ijgbt I could poffibly before- handl- As for St. 
Freux, I was rcfolved tb convince. ,myl*elf, ' tq ^ 
ceiiTuice him, and ifi&ort to come at the Qrutb 
el the matter before I took any fte'p in regard tq 
him, for it was eafy to fuppofe that an infalliUe 
mptufe muft happen, ^nd I vOts unwilling to 
ptoce a good difppfitiyn, and a reputation of 
tweni^ years ftanding, in the balance againl^ 
|A2rB fufpictons. . ' 

The Marchioneft was not ignorant of what, 
pafled^ haviPg her fpies in4he convent where; 

JL»aXira' 
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Laura refldes, who informed her of the report 
of her marriage. Nothing more was neceffaiy 
to excite her rage. She wrote me threatening 
letters i nay» (he went farther ; but, as . it 
was not the firft time (he had done fo, and 
we were on our guard, her attempts were fruit- 
tefs. I had only the pl^fure to fee that our friend 
did not fpare bimfelf on this occafion; nor 
make any fcruple to expofe his own life to faire 
that of his friend. 

Overcome by the tranfports of her paffion^ 
the Marchionefs fell fick^ and was ibon paft re- 
covery; putting at once an end to her misfor*- 
tunes and her guilt*. .1 could not help being 
afflided to hear of her illnefs, and fent Dodor 
£fwin to give her all the affiilance in his power, 
as a phyficiaI^• St. Preux went aifo< to vifit her 
in my behalf; but (he would neither fee one 
nor the other. She would not even bear to hear 
me named during her illnefs, and inveighed 
againft me with the moft horrid imprecations 
every time*I was mentioned. I was grieved at 
heapt for her fituatiofi, and felt my wounds ready 
to bleed afrefb;. reafon, however, fupportedmy 
fpirits and refolution, but I ihould have been 
one of the word of men to think of marriage, 
while a womani* fo dejg: to me lay in that 
extremity. In the mean time our friend, fear* 
ing i (hould not be able to refift the flroqg in« 

clinatioA 
• By a letter not publi Acrf in tlrisjcolleftion, It sppeart 
that Lord B was. of opinion, that the fouls of tht 

. wicked 9Xt annihilated in death. 
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clination I had to fee her, propofed a journey to 
Naples ; to which I confented. 

The fecond'day after our arrival there, he 
came into my chamber with a fixed and grave 
countenance, holding a letter in his hand, which 
he feemed to have juft received. I ftarted 
up, and cried out, ** The Marchionefs is 
dead!"—" Would to God (faid he coldly) (he 
were! it were better not to exift, than to exift 
only to do evilj but it is not of her I bring you 
news; though what I bring concerns you 
nearly: be pleafed, my lord, to give me an un* 
interrupted hearing/' i was filent, and thus 
he began :— 

** In honouring me with the facrcd name of 
friend, you taught me how todeferve it. I have 
acquitted myfelf of the charge you cntrufted 
with me, and feeing you ready to forget your- 
felf, have ventured to affift your memory. I 
faw you unable to break one connexion but by 
entering into another; both equally unworthy 
of you. Had an unequal marriage been the on- 
ly point in queftion, I (hould only have remind^ 
edyou, that you was a peer of £ngland, and 
advifed you either to renounce all pretenfions to 
publick honour, or to refpe& publick opinion* 
But a marriage fo fcandalous ! can you ? no, 
Qiy lord, you will not make fo unworthy a 
choice. It is not enough that your wife fliould 
be virtuous, her reputation (hould beunftained* 
«— «^BeIieve me, a Wife for Lord B««— * is not 

eafily 
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eafily to be found. Read that, my lord, aticf 

fee what I have done,'* 

He then gave me a letter. . It was from 
Laura. I opened it with emotion, and read as 
follows : — 

"My Lord, 

" LOVE at length prevailed, and you were 
•* willing to marry me ; but I am content. Your 
'* friend has pointed out my duty, and I per- 
** form it without regret : In diflionouring you, 
** I fliould have lived unhappily; in leaving your 
** honour unftained, methinks I partake of it. 
** The facrifke of my felicity to a duty fo 
** fevcre makes me forget even the fliame of my 
*' youth. Farewell! from this momeijt I am no 
*^ longer in ypur power or my own. Farewell^ 
" my lord, for ever ! purfue me not in my re- 
^^ treat to defpair; but hearmy laftrequcjft : Con- 
*< fer not on any other woman th^t honour I 
^ could not accept. There v/as but one heart 
•* in the world made for your's ; and it was 
*'ihMof 

« Laura."'. 

The agitation of mind I was in, on reading 
this letter, prevented me from fpeakmg. He 
took the advantage of my filence, to tell me that 
after my departure fee had taken the yefl in 
the convent where fee boarded ; that thejcqurt ' 
of Rome being informed fee was going ^6 be 
feiarr5ed to a Lutheran, had given orders to pre- 
vent 
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vent his feeing her; and confefled to mt frankly, 
that he had taken all thefe meafures in concert 
with herfelf, .** I did notoppofe your defigns 
(continued he) with all the power I might; 
fearing your return to the Marchionefs, and be- 
ing defirous of combating your old pafSon by 
that which you entertained for Laura. In feeing 
you run greater lengths than I intended,.! applied 
to your underftanding : but having from my 
own experience but too juft reafon to diftrufl: 
the power of argument, I founded the heart of 
Laura; and finding in it all that generofity 
which is infeparable from true love, I prevailed 
on her to make this ftcrifice. The alTurance of 
teing no longer the objeft of your contempt 
infpired her with a fortitude which renders her 
ftc more worthy of your efteem. She has done 
her duty, you miift now do ybur*s." 

Then eagerly embracing and preffing nxe to 

his he&rt, S^ I read (fays he) in pur common 

deftiny thofe laws which heaven* dictates . to 

•fioth, and recyuires us to obey. The. empire, of 

love is at an end, and that of fjriend (hip begins : 

in.y heart attends only to its facred call,' it knows 

no other tie than that which unites me to you. 

Fix on whatever place of refidence you pleafc^ 

Clareh's, Oxford, London, Paris, or Rome ; 

it is equal to me, fo we but live together. Go 

. .'whither you will, feek ah afylum wherever yoii 

think fit, ;.I will/ follow you th/oiighput 'th« 

' world : fori folenfnly proteft, in tlie face of the 

•• Irving 
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living God, that I will never leave you till 

death.*' 

I was greatly affeSed at the zeal and affec- 
tion of this young man ; his eyes fparkling with 
pleafure on this efFuiion of his heart. I forgot 
at once both the March ionefs and Laura. Is 
there, indeed, any thing in the world to be re«- 
gretted, while one preferves fo dear a friend ? 
Indeed, I was now fully convinced, by the part 
he fo readily took on this occafion, that he was 
entirely cured of his ancient paffion : and that 
the pains you had taken were not thrown awdy 
upon him. In fhbrt, I could not doubt, by the 
folemn engagement he had thus voluntarily 
made, that his attachment to ifne was truely fin« 
cere; and that his virtue had entirely got the 
better of his inclinations, 1 can therefore bring 
him back with confidence. Yes, my dear Wol- 
mar, he is worthy to educate youth ; and what 
is morc^ of being received into yourhoufe. 

A few days after, I received an account of the 
death of the Marchionefs ; at which I was but 
little afFeded, as flie had indeed been long dead 
in refpeft.to me. I had hitherto regarded mar- 
riage as a debt, which every man contraSs.at 
the time of his birth with his country aiid man- 
kind i for which reafon, I had refolved to marry, 
the lefs out of inclination than duty ; but I am 
now of another opinion. The obligation- to mar- 
riage, I now conceive, is not fo univerfal, but 
that it depends on the rank and. fituation which 
every man holds in life* " CeHbacy is, doubt- 

Icfs, 
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lefty wrong in the ccmimon people, fuch as ma« 

nufa£lurers, hufbandmen, and others, who are 

really ufeful and neceflsiry to the ftate. But for 

tbofe fuperior orders of men, who compofe the 

legiflature and the magiflracy, to which every 

other afpires, and which are always fufficiently 

fupplied,* it is both lawful and expedient. For 

were the rich all obliged to marry, the increale 

of number^ among thofe * fubjeds which are a 

dead weight on the ftate would only tend to 

its depopulation. Mankind will always find 

mafters enough, and England will fooner want 

labourers than peers. 

I think myfelf at full liberty, therefore, in the 
rank to which I was born, to indjulge my own 
inclination in this rtfpcSt, At my age, it is too 
late to think of repairing the ibocks my heart 
hath fuftained from love. I fliall devote my fu- 
ture hours therefore to friendfliip, the pleafures 
4>f which I can no where cultivate fo well as at 
Clarens. I accept, therefore, your obliging 
offers, on fuch conditions as my fortune ought 
to add to your *s, that it may not be ulelefs to me, 
Befides, after the engagements 3t. Preux hath 
entered into, I know no other method of de- 
tailing him with you, but by refiding with you 
myfelf i and if ever he grows tired or troublefome, 
it will be fufEcient forme to leave you, to make 
him follow. The only embarraflfment I fhall m 
this cafe lie under refpeds my cuftomary voy« 
ages to England ; for though I haveno longer any 
intereft in the Houfe of Peers, yet, while I am 

one 
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one of tbe number, I think it necefFaryi (Kotjld 
cqatinue to do mf duty as fuch. But I Mv^ 
a faitbful.friend among my brother peers, whom 
I can empower to anfwer for me in ordinary 
cafes; and on extraordinary occafions, wherein 
J think it my duty to go over in perfon, I can 
^take my pupil along with me; and even he, h\& 
pupils with hinii, when they grow a little bigger, 
.andypu'can prevail on yourfetft»f;ruft them with 
rws. Such voyages cannQt faiLdf' being, ufeful 
to them, and will ^ not be fo v^y long as to 
^make their abfence afili Aing to their mother, 

J h^v&not fliowfi Uirs letter to St. Preux, nor 

kIo I defire you fhould fhbytr every part pf it to 

(the ladies i iX is'proper that my fcheme toibund 

<the heart of our friend ihotild be known only 

^ tp you wd me. I would riot have you conceal 

.anything from. theni,» however, that may do 

. honour to this worthy .youth, even though it 

ibould be difcovered at my expenfe ; but Imuft 

here take my leave, 

. .1 have fent the defigns and drawings for my 
pavillion, for you to reform, alter, and amend, 
;as you plcafej .but I would hiEveyou to execute 
them immediately,, 'ifpoffible. I would have 
ilruck out the mufick room ; for I have now Jofl: 
^moff all pretehfions to tafte, and am carelefs 
of amufement^ at the requeft of St. Preux, 
llowever, I have left it, as he propofes now and 
then to exercife your children there. You'will 
receive alfo fome few books, to add to your li- 
brary. But what novelty will you find in books ? 
' . -5 No, 
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"1^, my de^r Wolmar^ you only want to un<i 
4$rjft.and.that of nature, to be the wifeft of men« 



I 
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answer; 

Was impatient, iny de^j B-^t-» to come toi 
the end of your adventures. It feemed very 
ftraijge tame,. that, after halving fo long refifted 
the force of your incllnation^t you hadwaite^ 
only for ^ friend'to affift you t,o give way ta 
them : though, tofay truth,wefilid ourfejves oftea 
m^ore we^k when fupported hy others, than when^ 
WC rj^ly folely on .our own ftrength. I confefs, 
however, .1 was greatly alarmed by your hit 
letter, when you told ipe yowr marriage ^with 
Lavra was a thing abfolutely determined,- Not 
•but that, in fpite of this affuranc^,. I ftill.^ntcr- 
tained fome doubts of the evei)t; and if my^ 
fufpicions had been difappointed, I would ner 
iierbavefeen St. Preux again. As it is, yo^ 
have both a£ied as I flattefe4 myf^f y^vt 
would, and hav« fo fully }uftified tfae^^good: 
opinion I had of you, that I Iball be. delighted 
whenever you think proper to return, and fettle 
here agreeably to the defign ^ bkd planned^ ; 
Come, ye uncommon friends f come to increafe 
and partake of the happinefs w^ hete enjoy« 
However flattering n^ay be the -hopes of thofe ^ 
whobelieve in a future ftate, for my part I had 
jrather enjoy the prefent in their company ; ns^, ^ 

I perceive 
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I perceive you are both more agreeable to me 
with the tenets you poflefs, than you would be if 
unhappy enough to think as I do. 

As to St. Preux, you know what were my fen* 
timents of him at your departure: there was 
no need to make any experiment on his heart 
to fettle my judgement concerning him. My 
proof had been before made, and I thought I 
knew him as well as it w^s poffibl^ for one man 
to know another. I had, befides^ more* than 
one reafon to place a confidence in him; and 
was more fecureof him thaniie was of himfelf# 
For though he feems to have followed your ex- 
ample in renouncing matrimony, you will per- 
haps find reafon here to prevail on him to change 
his fyftem. But! will explain myfelf further on 
this head when I fee you. 

With refpe£t to yourfelf, I think your feRti* 
ments on celibacy quite new and refined. 1 hey 
may, foraughti know, be judicious alfo, when 
applied to political inilitutionS| intended to ba- 
lance and keep in aequilibrio.the relative powers 
of ftates; but | am in doubt, whether they are 
not more fubtle than folid, when applied to 
difpenfe with the obliga^^s that individuals 
lie under to the laws of nature. It feems to me 
that life is 2 bleffing we receive on condition of 
tranfmitting it to our fucceflbrs : a kind of te- 
nure which ought to pafs from generation to 
generation ; and that every one who had a fa- 
ther is indifpcnfibly obliged to become one. 
Such has been hitherto your opinion alfo 5 it was 
4 one 
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-lOne of your motives forgoing to Italy: but I 
know from whence you derive your new fyftem 
of philofophy ; there is an argument in Laura's 
Jetter, which your heart khows not how to in- 
validate. 

Ourfprightly coufin has been for thefe cigfa't 
or ten days paft at Gerieva, Wilh'her relations, 
on family affairs : but we daily exped her lo re- 
turn. I'havetoldmy wife as much as- was ex- 
pedient fb& Ihould know of your letter. Wc 
had learnt of Mr. Miol; th>t your niarriage w^s 
broken* off J hut flfe was ignprant of the part 
St. Preux had in that event: and yoii may b^ 
affured it will give her great pleafure to be in- 
formed of all he has done to merit your bene- 
ficence, and juftify. your efteern.*. I havefhown 
her the plah and dellgns for your pavjllion, in 
which fhe thinks there is much taftie. We pro- 
pofe to make fome little alterations, however^ 
as the ground requires; which, as they will 
make your loJging the more conven^ien^ we 
doubt not yoU will approve. 

We wait, neverthelefs, for the fan(Slion of 
Clara, before we refolve ; ' for without her; you 
know, there is nothing^o be done here. In the 
mean time, I have fet the people to work, ^ and 
hope to have the mafonry pretty forward before 
winter. ' 

I am obliged to you for your jsook j but I 
no longer read thofo I am mafter of, and it is 
too late in life for me to begin to ftudy thofe I 
donotunderftand. I am, however, not quite 

Vol, IV. G' fo 
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lb ignorant as you wouH make mS. Thte only 
volume of nature's works which I read, is the 
heart of man; of my abilities for comprelierid- 
ing which my fricndfliip for you 18 a rufficiexit 
proofs 
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14RS. ORBE TO MRS. WOLMAR. 

MY ftay here, my dear coufin, gives mt -a 
world of anxieties; the wortl of t\l 
which is, that the agreeablenefs of ttie "place 
would induce me to Ray longer. The fci'ty is 
delightful, its inhabitant's hofpitable, and their 
manners courteous; while liberty, which I love 
of all things', feems tohave*taken refuge amongft 
them. The more I know of this little ftate, 
the more I find an attachmeht to one's country 
agreeable ; and pity thofe who, pretending to 
call themfelves of this or that country, have 
aio attachment to any. For my part, I per- 
ceive that, if I had been born in this, I fhould 
have had truely a Roman foul. As it is, 1 dare 
tiot, however, pretend to fay that, 

Rome ts no more at Rome, but ivhere I dwell * 
For I am "afraid you will be malicious enough 
to think the contrary* But why need we talk 
always about Rome, and Rome? the fubjeft of 
ihts letter flfaft be Gineva. I (hall fay nothing 
iabout the fa'Ce of the country ; it is much like 
our's, exdept that it is lefs mountaihdlis, and 
iiiofcruriah rfliallallb fa^ nothing 'aBbiit thfe 

goVerrithint ; 
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government 5 my good; father will, ddublfefs, 
give }rou enough of it; as he is-empky^edhene 
all day long, in thefullhefs of hi-s heart, talking 
politicks with the maghftrates : and I fittd him not 
z little mortified tbaj the Gaiiette fo feldorh 
mafces mentjoh of Getaeva. Yon mwy judge orf 
the tediottfnefs 'of ^eir ' cbnverfation, «by ifefe 
length ef tnjy letter^ for, when I atii wtzridA 
with their difeotwfe, I leave therh^ and, in©rder 
to divert tHyfelf^ arfitirefomc to youi All i fc^ 
member of their long confeenctes is, ^hat they 
hold in high efteem the great good {&nft which 
fH-cvails in this city. When we i^cgatid, indeed, 
the mutiial a&ion and re^ax^ion lof all p^fts <^f 
the ftaitci, which afford :a reciprotal balance lb 
each other, ft is no! to be -dotibted that theHe 
«re -greater abilities etoployed ^^h the govern'- 
ment of this litrife repubHck th«n ih that c?f 
fame 'gie^t kingdoms, wheit * every thing Sup- 
ports itfelf by its own proper-ftVength ; and thh 
reins of adminiftrattioTn may be 'throwh ihto thfe 
hands of a Modkhead, without any danger tb 
the eonftitutioft. I caln afltire yoii, this is nbt 
the ciafe. here. L never hearifny body talk to 
my ftfth^r abfeut the famous mihifttrsxJf grc^t 
courts, without thinking df the Vf dtched 'mufi- 
ci^n-, Who thundered 'away Up6n'0ur great organ 
at L^ufahne, and thought himfeJf a prodigiotii 
^blc hand, becaufe. he made a great rfofft. The 
people here have only a little fpinnet, but in 
general they ftwike gdod'harmohyL, ihough^he ih- 
ftruiiient be iiow «lfld then a little out of tune. 
G 2 Neither 
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Neither fliall 1 fay any thing about hit 

with telling you what I fhall not fay, I (hall 
never have done. To begin then with fomc- 
thing, that I may fooner come to a conclufion : 
Of all people in the world thofe of Geneva are 
the moft eafily known and charafterifed. Their 
manners, and even their vices, are mixed with 
a certain franknefs peculiar to themfelves. They 
are coafciousof their natural goodnefs of heart, 
and that makes them not afraid to appear fuch 
as they are. They have generofity, fenfe, and 
penetration; but they are apt to love money too 
.!well I a fault which I attribute to their fituation 
and circumftances, which make it fo neceffary ; 
theterritory of this ftate not producing a fufficient 
. nourifliment for its inhabitants.. Hence it hap- 
pens that the natives of Geneva, who are fcat- 
tered up and down Europe to make their for- 
tunes, copy the airs of foreigners j and, having 
adopted the vices of the countries where they have 
lived, bring them home in trlunhph with their 
wealth*. Thus the luxury of other nations 
makes them dcfpife the fimplicity of their own ; 
its fpirit and liberty appear ignoble, and they 
forge themfelves chains of gold, not as marks 
pf flavery, but as prnaments of pride. 

But what have I to do with thcfe confounded 
politicks ? Indeed, here I am flunncd with them, 
>ind have them conflantly rung in my ears. I 

hear 

'* At prefent they do not take the trouble to feek the 
vices of foreigners: the latter are ready enough to bring 
them. 
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hear nothing elfe talked of ; unlefs when my fa- 
ther is abfent, which never happens except whei> 
the poft arrives. It is ourfelves, my dear, ne- 
vcrthelefs, that infeS every place we go to j for, 
as to the converfation of the people, it is gene- 
rally ufeful and agreeable; indeed ^ there is little 
to be learned even from books, which may not 
here be acquired by converfation. "1 he manners 
of the Englifii have reached as far as this coun- 
try ; and the men, living more ifcparate from 
the women thaain our's, contraft among ihem- 
fclves a graver turn,- and have more folidity 
in their difcourfe. This advantage is attended, 
neverthelefs, with an inconvenience that is very 
loon experienced. They arc extremely prolix, 
formal, fententlous, and argumentative. Inftead 
of writing like Frenchmen, as they fpeak, they, 
©n the contrary, fpeak as ihgf. write,- They 
declaim inftead of talking y and one thinkS' they 
are always going to fupport a thefis. They 
divide their difcourfe into chapters and fe£lions, 
and take the fame method in- their converfation 
as they do in their books. They fpeak as if they 
were reading, ftriftJy obferving etymological 
diftindlions, and pronouncingtheir words exadtly 
as they are fpelt : in- fhort, their converfations 
eonfift of harangues, and they prattle as if they, 
were preaching. 

But what is the moft fingularis, that, with' 

this dogmatical and frigid air in their difcourfe,- 

they are lively, impetuous, and betray ftrong 

paffions; nay, they would exprefs themfelv^s 

G 3 well 
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well enough upon fentimental fubjefts, if they 
"were not too particular in words, or knew how 
to addrefs the heart. But their periods "and their 
commas are infupportable ; and they defcribe 
fo compofedly che moft violent paffions, that, 
when they have done, one looks about one, to fee 
who is afFedled. 

In the mean time, I muft confefs I am bribed 
a little to think well of their hearts, and to be- 
lieve they are not altogether void of tafte.' For 
you muft know as a fecret, that a very pretty 
gentleman for ahufband, and, as they fay, v^xy 
rich, hath honoured me with his regards ^ and 
r have more gratitude and politenefs than to call 
in queftion what he has told me. Had he but 
come eighteen months fooner, what pleafure 
fliould I have taken in having a fovercign for my 
Have, and in turning the head of a noble lord ! 
but at prefent mine is not clear enough to make 
that fport agreeable. 

But to return to that tafte for reading which 
makes the people of Geneva think. It extends 
to all rank* and degrees amongft them, and is of 
advantage to iill. The French read a great 
deals but they r«ad only new books; or 
rather they run them over, lefs for the fake of 
knowing what they contain, tjian to have it to 
fay they have read them. On tlie contrary, the 
readers at Geneva perufe only books of merit ; 
th^yufiS^d^ and digeft what they read j making 
it their bufincfs to underftjwid, not to criticife 
upon them. Criticiiins and.tfae cbpice pf book§ 
, . are 
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artf mad^ ^t ^aris ^ while choice books are almofl 
the pnly ones thaf are read at Geneva. By this 
ipeans, tlieir reading has lefs variety and is more 
profitable. The women, on rheir part, employ 
^ good deal of their tinie ajfo in reading*; and, 
th^ir cpnyerfatipn is afFafted by it, but in a dif- 
ferent ma|iner. The fine ladies are aiFe£ted, 
ai?d fe^ up for wits here, as well as. with us. 
Nay, the pc^fy citizens thcmfclves learn from 
their books a kind of methodical chit-chat, a 
chpice of ygords wjiich ope is furprifed to, heaf 
SxQXfi th^m, a§ \f^^ ari? fgme^imeg wjlh a p/aule 
pf forward c{ii](Jre{u T|iey muft unite all the 
good fenfe of the men, all the fprightlinefs of 
the' wom^n, and all tjie vvit common to both; 
or the Yprnier will appear a litfle pedantic)c, an^ 
jh^lattcfprudifl]. 

^^ \ yjras looking put of my window yeftcrday, 
I overheard two tradefmen's daughters, both very 
pretty, talking together in a manner fprightly 
l^nougji toattrad my atfention. I liftened, an4 
Jieard one of them propofe to the other, laugh- 
ing, to write a journal of their tranfaftions. 
5* ye$ (replied the other immediately) a journal 
of a morning, and a comment at nighj." What 
fay you, coufin ? I knpw not if this be the ftyle 
of tradefrpen's daughters; but I know one muft 
be taken up greatly, indeed, not to be able, 
during the vvhole day, to make more than a 
G 4 comment 

* It 18 to be rpraembered that thefe letters were written 
fqmt years ago j a circuniftance, lam afiaid, that will be 
often fiiggefted to the reader. ' " 
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comment on what has paffed. I fancy this lafo 

had read the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Thu?, with a ftyle a little elevated, the women 
©f Geneva are lively and fatiricaJ; and one fees' 
here the efFeft of the nobler paffions, as much as* 
in atiy city in the world. Even in the fimplicity 
of their drefs there is tafte ; they are graceful 
alfo in their manners, and agreeable iti conver- 
fttion. As the men are left gallant than affec- 
tionate, the' women are lefs coqtiettifh than 
tender 5 their, ftifeeptibility gives, even to; the 
mt)ft virtuous among them^ an agreeable and 
refined turn, which reaches the heart, and thence 
deduces all its refinement. So long as the ladies 
of Geneva preferve their own manners, they 
will be the mofl: amiable women in Europe; but 
they are in danger of being foon all Frenchified-, 
and then Frenchwomen will be more agreeable 
than they. 

Thus, every thing goes to ruin, when manners ' 
grow corrupted. Even tafle depends on moralr, 
jand difappears with them ; giving way to afFecled 
^nd pompous pretenfions, that have no other 
foundation than fafliion. True wrt alfo lies rrear- 
ly under the fame circumftances. Is it not the 
modefty of our fex that obliges us to make ufe of 
addrefs to refill the arts of men : and, if they are 
reduced to make ufe of artifice to excite our at- 
tention, have we lefs occafion for ingenuity to 
fcem not to underftand them ? Is it not the men 
who fet our tongues and wits at liberty ; who 
make us fo keen a: repartee, and oblige us to 

turn 
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turn their perfons and pretenfions into ridicule? 
You nnay fay what you will, but I maintain it> 
that a certain coquettifli air and malicious raillery 
confounds a gallant much more than filence or 
contempt. What pleafure have I not taken in 
feeing a difcontented Celadon hlufli, ftammer, 
and lofe himfelf at every word ; while the (hafts 
of ridicule, lefs flaming, but more pointed than 
thofeof love, flew about him like h^il ? in feeing 
him (hot him through and through with icicles, 
whofe coldnefs added to the fmart of the wounds! 
Even you yourfelf, who never loved to give 
pain, do you believe your mild and ingenuous 
behaviour, your timid, gentle looks conceal lefs 
roguery and art than my hoydening ? Upon my 
word, my dear, ^ I much doubt, with all your 
hypocritical airs, if an account were taken of all 
the lovers you and I have made fools of, whe-* 
ther your's would not be the longer lift. I can- 
not help laughingevery timel think of thatpoor 
Conflans, who came to me in fuch a paiTion, to 
reproach you with having too great «a regard for 
him. *' She is fo obliging. to me (fays he) that 
I know not what to complain of, and declines 
my pretenfions with fo much good fenfe, that I 
. am afliamed of finding myfelf fo unable to re- 
ply to her arguments ; in fhort, (he is fo much- 
my friend, that I find myfelf incapableof fiip- 
porting the chara£ler of her lover." 

But to return to my fubjeft. 1 believe there 

is no place in the world where- married people 

agree better, and are better managers, than in 

* G 5 this 
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this city : here a domeftick life is peaceful ancl, 
agreeable 5 the hu (bands are in general obliging, 
and the wives almoft Eloifas. Here your fyftem 
really exrfts. The two fexes employ and amufe 
themfelves fo differently, th«t they are never 
tired with each ether's cuftoms and Gonapa-ny, 
but -meet again with redoubled 'pleafure. T4>is 
i=>eijghtens the enjoymeat off ^the wife; abfti- 
jitiiQc from what we delight in -is a tenet of 
your philofophy ; itis^ indeed, theepicureifm 
of reaffon. 

But, unhappily, tiiis arkcientmodefty begins 
a little to decline. The fexes begin to affo- 
ciate more frequently, they approach in perfon 
and their hearts recede. It i-s here as with us, 
every thing is a mixture of good and bad, bdt 
in different proportions. T-he virtues f the 
natives of this country are of its own produc- 
tion; their vices ate exotick. They are great 
travellers, and eafily adopt the cuftoms arid 
tnannersof other nations ; they fpeak other lan- 
guages with facility, and learn without difficulty 
their proper accent, neverthelcfs, they have a 
dtfagreeable drawling tone in the pronunciation 
Df their own, particularly among the women, 
who travel but little. More humbled by their 
infignificance, than proud of their liberty, they 
feem among foreigners to be afliamed of their 
country, ^nd are therefore in a hurry, as one 
may fay, to naturalife themfelves in that where 
-they happen to refide ; and perhaps the charac- 
ter they have of being avaricious and felflfii, 

contributes 
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contributes not a little to t;his falfe £hame. It 
•would be better, without doubt, to wipe oft* the 
flain by a difinterefted example, than to fcandal- 
ife their fellow-citizens by being afhamed of 
their country. But ihey defpife the place of 
their nativity, even while they render it cftima- 
ble and are flill more in the wrong not to give 
their city the honour of their own perfonal merit* 
And yet, however avaricious they may be, 
they are not accufcd of amailing fortunes by low 
and fervile means : they feldom attach them*- 
felves to the great, or dance attendance 'at 
courts ) perfonal flavery being as odious to them 
as that of the community. Pliant and £exible 
as Alcibiades, they are equally impatient of 
fervitude; and though. they adopt the cuftoms 
of othef nations, ;they imitate the people with- 
out being flaves to the prince. They are chiefly 
employed in trade; becaufe that is the fureft 
road to wealth, confiftent with liberty. 

And this great objeft of their wjfhes makes 
them often bury. the talents with w:hich they axe 
prodigally endowed by nature. This brinjgs mc 
back" to the beginning of my letter. They 
have ingenuity and courage, are lively and pene- 
trating, ;,npr is there any thing virtuoiis or gre^t 
which furpafies their comprchcnfion and abili- 
ties. But, more pa/Iionately fond of money, 
than of honour,' in order to live in abundance 
they die in obfcurity, and the only example 
.they leave to their children is the love of thofe 
treafures which for their fakes they have amafll-d. 
G 6 I leara 
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I learn all this from the natives themfelves ; 
for they fpeak of their own charaders very im- 
partially. 

For my part, I know not what they may be 
abroad, but at home they are an agreeable peo- 
ple : and I know but one way Jto quit Geneva 
without regret. Do you know, coufin, what 
this is? You may afFeft as much ignorance and 
humility as you pleafe; if you (hould fay you 
have not already gueffed, you certainly would 
tell a fib. The day after to-morrt)w our jovial 
company will embark in a pretty little fliip, 
fitted out for the occafio;i j for we choofe to re- 
turn by water, on «ccount-of the pleafantnefs of 
the feafon, and that we may be all together. We 
purpofe to pafs the firft night at Morges, to be 
the next day at Laufanne, on account of the 
marriage ceremony, and the day following to be 

at you know where. When you fee at a 

diftance the flags flying, the torches flaming, 
and hear the cannon roar ; I charge you feud 
about the houfe like a mad thing, and call the 
whole family to arms 1 to arms ! the enemy ! 
the enemy is coming! 

P. S. — Although the diftribution of the apart- 
ments inQonteftibly Belongs to me as houfe- 
kteper, I will give it up to you on this occa- 
fion, infifting only that my father be placed 

inthofeof Lord B , on account of his 

charts and maps j with which I defire it may be 

' completely hung from the ceiling to the floor. 

LETTER 
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LETTER CLVL 

FROM MRS. WOLMAR. 

HOW delightful are my fenfations in be- 
ginning this letter ! It is the firft time in 
my life that I ever wrote to you without fear or 
{hame ! I am proud of the friendihip which 
now fubfifts between us, as it is the- fruit of 
an unparalleled conqueftover a fatal paffion-— a 
paffion which may fometimes be overcome, but 
is very rarely refined into friendfbip. To re» 
linquilh that which was once dear to us when 
honour requires it may be efFe<fted by the ef- 
forts of ordinary minds ; but to have been what 
we once were to each other, and to become 
what we now are, this is a triumph indeed* 
The motive for ceaflng to love may poffibly be 
a vicious one; but that which converts the moft 
tender paffion into a ftncere friendihip cannot 
be equivocal : it muft be virtuous. But Ihould 
we ever have arrived at this of ourfelves ? Never, 
never, my good friend j it had been raflinefs to 
attempt it. To avoid each other was the firft 
article of our duty, and which nothing fhould 
have prevented us from performing. We might 
without doubt have continued our mutual 
eftecm ; but we muft have ceafed to write, or to 
convcrfe. All thoughts of each other muft 
have been fuppreffed, and the greateft regard 
we could have reciprocally fliown had been to 
break off all correfpondence, 

Inftead of that, let us confider bur prefcnt 
*fuuation : can there be on earth a more agreeable 

one. 
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one, and do we not reap a thou fand times a 
day the reward of our ftlf-denial ! To fee, to 
Jove each other, to be fenfiWeofour blifs, to 
pp,fs our d^ys together in fraternal iatioiAcy and 
p<:aceful innocence; to think of each other 
without r^morie, to ^peak without blafliingi 
%o do honour to that attachmeiit for which we 
h^ve b?pn .fo often reproached j this is the pp.int 
i^t.3wliich vve f^reat laft arrived. aiy frj^d I 
hPV^ /j^r in the career of honour have we already 
ru<i! Jet us refolve to peirfevere, and finiih our 
r^ace .as yre h^KP begun. 

Tojvhqmare ^e indejbtqd for fuch extra* 
^rdni^ry {lappinjefs ? You capnQt .be ignorant: 
you knpwiit well* I haye feen.yQur /ufceptible 
l^jsart qverfloYV .v^h)i gratitude at th/e goQdnefs of 
tl)e beft of ni.en, to whpm .both you and I 
}iave been fo greatly obliged : .a^qodnjefs that 
fjoesnpt lay us under frq(h oblig^tjpns, hutonly 
iren^evs thpfe.inojpe dear v^bich were before fa- 
cred. U^he pfily ^jay to aqknpjyledge his fa- 
vours is toaaerit ^h^m; far the only value be fets 
pn jherp cpnftfls in itheir emplutpcnt to us. Let 
ys.tljein reward our benef^ftpr by our virtue ; for 
this is ajlhe requires, and, therefpre, all we owe 
him. He will jbe fatisfiQd with us aad with hioi- 
/(flf,,in having reftpredus top^jr reafon. 

•But, permit, me to lay befpre you a pidure of 
your future fituation, that you may ypurfelf ex- 
a;nioe it, and fee if there he any thing in it to 
make you apprehenfiye of danger : Yes, wor- 
thy youth, if ypu ,fefpe^,the caufc of virtue,' 

attend 
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uttefld with a ch^fte e*r to the cpvucils of your 
fiiiend. I trembJetocnfterupon jifubjedl in which 
I am 'forry to .eogage ; but Kqw fliall I be filent 
without betray U3g my friend^ Will it not .be. tpo 
iafe .to yrarn you of the d;iiiger when you ^re 
al ready en^tangilecl in the £mie i Yes, my .friend^ 
i am the only perfon in tlie world who is inti* 
iT>ate enough with you .to 4)cdeQt it Co your 
view. 'Have I not a rigbt to talk to you as a 
lifter, as a mother^ 

Your career, you tell me, is finiihed ; if fo, 
, its end is premature. Though your firft paf- 
fion be extinguifhed, your fenfibility ftill re- 
mains j andyo'ur heart is the more to be fuf- 
pefledj as its only caufe of reftraint no longer 
exifts. A young man of great ardour and fuf- 
ceptibility refolves to live continent and chafte ; 
he knows, he feels, he ^has a thoufand times 
faid, that fortitude of mind, which is produdive 
of every virtue, depends on the purity of fenti- 
ment which fupports it. As love preferved him 
from vice in his youth, his good fenfc muft fe- 
cure him in manhood ; * however fevere may be 
the duty enjoined him, he knows there is a plea- 
fure arifing from it, that will compenfate its ri- 
gour; and, though it be neceffary to enter the 
ponflicS when conqueft is inview, canhedoJefs 
naw out of piety to God than he did before ou t oif 
regard to a miftrefs ? Such, I imagine, is your 
way of reafoning, and fuch the maxims you 
adopt for your future conducS : for you have al- 
ways defpffed thofe perfons, who^ content witii 
I outward 
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outward appearances, have one do<9;rine for 
theory and another for practice, and who lay 
upon others a burthen of moral duties which 
they themfelves are unwilling to bear. 

But, what kind of life has fuch a prudent 
virtuous man made choice of, in order to com- - 
ply with thofe rules he has prefcribed ? Lefs a 
philofopher than a man of probity and a chri- 
.ftian, he. has not furely taken his vanity for a 
guide : he certainly knows that it is much eafier 
to avoid temptations, than to wi^hftand them ; 
does he, therefore, avoid all dangerous opportu- 
nities ? does he (hun thofe objects which are 
moft likely to move his paflions ? has he that 
humble diffidence of himfelf which is the beft 
fecurity to virtue? Quite the contrary ; he does 
not hefitate raflily to rufli on danger. At thirty 
years of age, he is going to feclude himfelf 
from the world, in company with women of 
his own age; one of whom was once too dear 
to him for him ever to banifh the dangerous 
idea of their former intimacy from his mind; 
another of whom has lived with him in great 
familiarity, and a thirdis attached to him by all 
thofe ties which obligations conferred excite 
in grateful minds. He is gping to expofe him- 
felf to every thing that can renew thofe paffionft 
which are but imperfeftly extinguiihed ; he is 
going to entangle himfelf in thofe fnares whicli 
he ought, of all others, to avoid. There is 
not one circumflance attending his fituation 
which ought not to make him diftruft his own 

•ftrength. 
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ftfength, nor one which will not render him for 

ever contemptible, fhould he be weak enough to^ 

be off his guard for a moment. Where then is 

that great fortitude of mind, in which be pre- 

fumes to place fuch confidence f In what in- 

flance has it hitherto appeared that he can be an- 

fwcrable for it, for the future ; did he acquire 

it at Paris, in the houfe of the colonel's lady f 

or was he influenced by itlaft fummer at Meil- 

lerie ? has it been his fecurity during the winter 

againft the charms of another objeft, or this ^ 

fpring again ft the terrifying apprehenfions of a 

dream ? By the flender affiftance it once afforded 

bim, is there any reafon to fuppofe it will aU 

ways bring4iim off vidoriou^ ? He may know, 

when his duty requires, how to combat the paf»- 

fxons of a friend? but will he be as capable of 

combating his own f Alas ! let him learn from 

the beft half of his life to think modeftly of the 

ofher. 

A ftate of violence and conftraint may b« 
fupported for a while. Six months, for inftance, 
a year, is nothing: fix any certain time, and we 
may prefume to hold out. But when that ftate 
is to laft as long as we live, where is the for- 
titude thatcan fupport itfelf under it ? Who can. 
fuftain a conftant ftate of felf-denial i O my 
friend ! a life of pleafure is fliort, but a life of 
virtue is exceeding long. We muft be incef- 
fantly on our guard. The inftant of enjoy- 
ment is foon paffed, and never more returns ; 
that of doir^g.cvil paffcs away too ; but as con- 

ftantljr 
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.ftantly returns, and is ever prefent. Forget 
ourfelves for a moment and we are undone ! Is 
it in fuch a fiate of danger and tryal that our 
days fan pafs away in happinefs and tranquillity I 
or i$ it fpr fuch as have once efcaped the danger 
to expofe themfclves again to like hazards.? 
what future occafions may not arife, as hazardous 
as thofeyouhave efcaped, and, what is worfe, 
equally unforefeen? Do you think the monu- 
ments of danger exift only in Meillerie ? thejr 
are in every place where we are; we carry theqi 
about with us: yes, you know too well that a 
fufceptible mind interefts the whole univerfe 
in its paffion, apd that every obje£t here wilf 
excite our former ideas, and remind us of our 
former fenfations* 

I believe, however, lam prefumptuousenougk 
to believe, that will never happen to me; and 
my heart is ready enough to anfwer for your's. 
But, though it may be above meannefs, is that 
eafy heart of your*s above weaknefs ? and am I 
the only perfon here it will coft you pains to 
refpeSi ? forgttnot^ St. Preux, that all who are 
near to me are entitled to be refpefted as myfcjf ; 
refleft that you are continually to bear the in- 
nocent play of an amiable woman; think of 
the eternal difgrace you will defervedly fall into, 
if your heart (hould go aftray for a moment, and 
you fliould harbour any defigns on her you have 
io much reafon to honour. 
. I would have your duty, yourwprd, and your 
ancient friend&ip reft rain you; the obftacles 
"•' which 
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which virtue throws in your way may ferve to 
difcourage idle hopes; and, by the help of your 
reafon, you may fupprefs your fruitlef$ wiflies ; 
but would you thence be freed from the influence 
of fenfe, and the fnares of imagination ? Obliged 
to refpeft qs both, and to forget our fex, you 
will be liable to tempt^^ion froqi pqr fiprvants, 
and might perhap thinkyqi^rfelfj uglified by the 
cotidefcenfion : but would ypu be in reality lefs 
cujpable ? or can thp difference of rank change 
the nature pf ^ cripie ? on the contrary^ you 
would d^bafe yourfejf the mpre, a« the means 
you might eniploy would be rnqr^ ignoblp* 
But, is it ppijiblethat you fhould b^ guilty of 
fuch n^eans ! no, perifh the bafe man, who 
would bargain fpf a heart, and make loy^ a mer^ 
cenary paffion I fuch men are the caufe qf all th^ 
primes which are committed by det)auchpry$ 
for (he who is once bought will be eyisr after tq 
be fold: and, aipid^ thp ^ame into which ib^ 
16 inevitably plunged, who m.ay n?oft properly 
^e faid to be the autbour of her mifery, the 
ferutal wretch who infpjts her jn a brothel, or 
hier feducer, who (ho wed her the way thither, 
by firft paying a price for her favours? 

I will add another con fideraf ion, which, if I 
am not mifiaken, will z&eiSt you. You have 
been witnefs of the pains I have taken to efta- 
blifli order an^ decency in my family. Tran-: 
quiility and modjefty, happinefs and innqcence 
prevail througi^ut the whole. Think, my 
friend, of yourfelf, of me, of wl)i»t w^ were, of 

what 
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what we are,, and what we ought to be. Shalf 
f have it one day to fay, in regretting my loft 
labour. It is to you I owe the diforder of my 
boufe ? 

Let us, if it be neceffary, go farth'erj'and facri- 
fice evenmodefty to a true regard for virtue. Man- 
is not made for a life of celibacy, and it is very 
difficult, in a ftatefo contrary to that of 'nature, 
not to fall into fome publick or private irregularity.. 
For how (hall a man be always on his guard* 
againft an inteftine enemy? Look upon the 
jafli votaries of other countries, who enter inior 
a folcmn vow nor to be merK To punifli them 
for their prefumption, heaven abandons them to 
their own weaknefs: they call the mfelves faints, 
for entering into engagements which neceflarily 
make them finners ; their-continence is only 
pretended, and, for affcfting to fet themfelves 
above the duties of humanity, they debafe them* 
felves below it. It i« eafy to ftand upon punc- 
tilio, and afFeft a nice obfervance of lav/s 
which are kept only in appearance*; but a 
tfuely virtuous nlan cannot but perceive that his 

eflential 

• Some men are contiment wiiRout liaving any merit in 
it, others are fo through virtue, and I doubt not there 
are many RomI(h prieftsinthe latter fituation ; but to im- 
pofe a rtate of celibacy on fo numerous a body of men as 
the clergy of that church, it is not to bid theni.abftain 
from women, but to be content with the wives of other 
men. I am really furprifed, that in couniries where morals 
arc held in any efteem the legillature fliould tolcraie fuch 
kandaloiis engagements. 
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^ITenti^duties are fufficient, without eictending 
sihem to works of fupererogation. 

It is, my dear St. Preux, the true humility of 
3. chriftian always to think his duty too much 
for his ftrength: tipply this rule, and you will 
4>efenfible that a fituation which might only 
alarm another man ought to make yoii trem* 
ble. The lefs you are afraid, the more reafon 
you have to fear, and if you are not in fome 
degree deterred by the fcverity of your dut}*-, 
you can have little hopes of being able to dif- 
charge it. 

Such are the perils that threaten you here. I 
know that you will never deliberately venture t6 
do ill i and the only evils you have caufe to ap- 
prehend are tfaofe which yx)u cannot forefee. I 
do not, however, bid you draw your conclufions 
folely from my reafoning : hut recommend -it to 
your mature confideration. If you can anfwer 
me in a manner fatisfa£tbry to yourfelF, I fhall 
bcfatisfied; if yeu can rely upon yourfelf, I 
- too (hall rely upon you. Tell me that you have 
overcome all the foibles of humanity, that you 
are an angel, and I will receive you with open 
arms. 

But, is it poffible for you, whilfta man, ta- 
lead a life of continual (elf- denial and morti- 
fication? to have almoft the moft fevere duties 
to perform ? to be conftantly on your guard with 
thofe whom you fo fincereJy love i No, no, my 
amiable friend, happy is he who in this life can 
make one fingle Sacrifice to virtue, I have one 

in 
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in Vlew^ worthy of a m^n who has Ardggtetl 
and fuffered in its cajife. If I do not ptefutne 
too far, the faappinefs I have ventured to deGgn 
for you will repay every obligation of my heart, 
and be even greater than yqu would have en- 
joyed, had Providence favoured otir jSift in^di^ 
Dations* As I cannot make you an. angel myf- 
felf, I would unite you to one who. would hb 
the guardian of. your hearty who will refine if, 
re-ajtiimate it to virtue, and under whofe au^ 
ifprpes you may fecqrely live with us in -this 
peaceful retreat of angelick innocence. You will 
Iiot, I conceive, be uilder mtich difficulty to 
guefs who it is I ifiean, as it is an objed which 
has afrcJldy got footing in the heart, which it 
tsrill ohe day entirely poffefs, if my projeft fuc- 
ceed)5. 

I forefeeall the difficulties attending it, with-r 
out "being difcour^ed, as the dbfign i^ virtuous. 
I know the hiflMence I buve Ovftr my fatrfriend^ 
and think I fliall not abufe it by ex'erring my 
power in yoijir favour. But you are acquainted 
with her refolutions, and before I attempt to 
alter them I ought to be well aflured pf your 
fentiments, that while I am endeavouring to 
prevail pn Her to permit your ^ddrefletf^ I may 
be able to anfwer for your loVe. land .gratitude: 
for, if the inequality Which fortuhe has made 
between you deprives you of the privilege of 
making fuch apropofalyourfelf, it is ftill more 
improper that this privilege ftiould be granted 
before we know hoj^ you .^iU receive it. I aix\. 

not 
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mot uhacquainteS with your delitacy^and kno\l\r, 
that if you have any obje&ions to make they 
wi)l refpefb her rather than yourfelf. JBue, ba- 
nifli your Idle fcruples. Do you think you can 
he more tenacious of my friend's reputation 
than I am? No^ however dear you are. to me, 
you need not be appreheniivejeft I ihould pilfer 
your intereft to her honour. But, as I value the 
efteem of people of fenfe, fo I defpife the pre- 
judices and inconfiderate cenfures of the mul- 
titude, who are ever led by the falfe glare of 
ihi^gp, and are ftrangers to real virtue. WeVe 
the difference in point of fortune betw^A ydu 
a hundred times greater than it is, there, i^ no 
rank in life to which great talents and good be- 
haviour have not. a right to afpire: and what 
pretentions can a woman have to difdain fx> 
•make thait man her hWfl5aiia *^hom (he is 
proud to number timong her friends ? Ybulcnotir 
the fenriments of us both in'thefe fti&tteVs. A 
falfe modefty, and the fear of denfiire, lekdto 
more bad anions than good oites ; for virtue 
never bluihes at any thing but vice.. 

As to yourfelf, that pride which I have fome 
times remarked in you cannbt be exerted with 
greater impropriety than on thSs.ocdafion ; anU 
it would be a kind of ingratitude in ydu to ret- 
ceive from her reluftantly one favour more. 
Befides, however nice and difficult ygu may be 
in this point,, you muft own it is more agree- 
able, and has a much better lt)6k, for a dian to 
be indebted for his fortune to. his Wife than to. a 

friend i 
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friend ; as he becomes a proteftor of the ont, 
and is protefled by the other ; and as nothing 
can be more true than that a virtuous man 
cannot have a better friend than his wife. 

If, after all, there remain in the bottom of 
your heart ariy repugnance to enter into new 
love engagements, you cannot too fpeedily fup- 
prefs them, both for your own honour and my 
repofe: fori ihall never be fatisfied with either 
you or myfdf till you really become what you 
ought to be, and take pleafure in what your 
duty requires. Ought not I, my friend, tx> 
• be lefs apprehenfive of fuch a repugnance to 
new engagements than of inclinations too re- 
lative to the old i What have I not done with 
regard to you to difcharge my duty ? I have 
even exceeded my promifes. Do I riot even 
give you an Eloifa ? Will you not poffefs the bet- 
ter half of myfelf, and be flrill dearer to the 
other? With what pleafure fib all I not indulge 
myfelf, after fuch a connexion, in my attach^ 
nient to you ! Yes, accomplifh to her thofe 
vows you made to me, and let your heart fulfil 
with her all our former engagements. May it, 
if poffibl^ give to her's all it owes to mine. O 
St. Preux ! to her I transfer the ancient debt. 
Remember it is not eafily to be difcharged. 

Such, my friend, is the fchemc I have pro- 
je£led to re- unite you to us without danger, in 
giving you the fame place in our family which 
you already hold in our hearts ; attached by the 
a)oil dear and facred connexions, we fball live 

together 
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togeilier fillers aiid brothers; you' no longer 
y6ur own enemy nor our's. The warmeft fen- 
tirftents ^when legitimate are not dangerous. 
When we are no longer under the neceiBty of 
fupprefling them, they cannot excite our appre- 
henfions. So for indeed from endeavouring to 
fupprefs fentiments fo innocent and delightful, 
we fhould make them at once both our pleafure 
and our duty. We fhould then love each other 
with the pureft afFecSlion, and fhould enjoy the 
united charms of* friendfhip, love, and inno- 
cence. And, if in executing the charge you 
have taken ' upon yourfelf, heaven fhould re- 
compenfe the care you tak.e of our children, by 
blefBng you with children of your own, you 
will then know from experience how toeftimate 
the feryice you have done us. Endowed with the 
greateft bleffings of which human nature is ca- 
pable, you will learn to fupport with pleafure 
the agreeable burthen of a life ufeful to your 
friends and relations; you will, in fhort, per- 
ceive to be true whatthe vain philofophy of the . 
vicious could never believe, that happinefs is 
even in this world the reward of the virtuous. 
^ Refleft at leifureon my propofal 5 not, how- 
ever, to determine whether it fuitsyouj Ire- 
quire not your anfwer on that point; but whe- 
ther it is proper for Mrs. Orbe, and whether ' 
you can make her as happy as fhe ought to 
make you. Y6ii know in what manner fhe 
has difcharged her duty in every flation of her 
fex. Judge by what fhe is, what fhe has a 
Vol. IV. H right 
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•right to expeft. She is as capable of love ss 
Eloifa, and fhould be loved in the fame degree. 
If you think you can deferve her, fpealcj my 
friendfhip will try to eiFe6l fuch an union, an^ 
from her*s, flatters. itielf with fuccefs. But, if 
my hopes are deceived in you, you are at leaft 
a man of honour and probity, and are not un- 
acquainted with her delicacy ; you would not 
trovet happinefs at the expenfe of her felicity. : 
let your heart be worthy of her, or let the offer 
of it never be made. 

Once more, 1 fay, confult your own heart; 
confider well of your anfwer before you fend it.' 
In matters relative to the happinefs of one's 
whole life, common prudence will not permit 
us to determine without great deliberation : but, 
in an affair where our whole foul, our happinefs 
both here and hereafter is at ftake, even to de- 
liberate lightly would be a crime. Call to your 
aid, therefore^ my good friend, all the didiates 
of true wifdom 5 nor will 1 be afliamed to put 
yau in mind of thofe which are moft effential. 
You don't want religion : I am afraid, however, 
you do not draw from it all the advantages 
which your conduft might receive from its pre- 
cepts : but that your philofophical pride elevates 
you above true chriftian fimplicity : in particular, 
your notions of prayer are by no means con- 
fiftent with mine. In your opinion, that 'a£k 
of humiliation is of no ufe to us. God having 
implanted in every man's confcience all that is 
neceffary to direct him aright, has afterwards 
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left him to himfelf, a free agent, to a£l as he 
pleafes. But you well know this is not the doc- 
trine of St. Paul, nor that which is profeffed 
in our church. We are free agents, it is true, 
but we are by nature ignorant, weak, and prone 
to evil : of whom then fliall we acquire ftrength 
and knowledge, but. of the fource of all power 
and wifdotn? and how fhall we obtain them, if 
we are not humble enough to a(k? Take care, 
my friend, that to the fublime ideas you enter- 
tain of the Supreme Being human pride doth 
not annex the abjedl notions which belong only 
toman. Can-you think the Deity wants fuch 
arts as are neceffary to human underftanding, 
or that he lies under the neceflity of generalifing 
his ideas, to comprehend them, the more readily? 
According to your notions of things, providence 
would be under an embarraffrnent to take care 
of individuals. You feem to be afraid thata 
conftant attention to a diverfity of objedls muft 
perplex and fatigue infinite wifdom, than to 
think that it can a<S better by general than par- 
ticular laws; doubtlefs becaufe this feems eafier 
for the Almighty. The Deity is highly obliged 
to fuch great philofophers for furnifliing him 
with convenient means of adion, to cafe him of 
his labour. But why fliould we aflc any thing 
of him? Say you : is he not acquainted with 
our wants ? Is he not a father that provides for 
his children ? Do we know better than he what 
is needful for us, or are we more defirous of 
happinefs than he is that we fhould be happy? 

H 2 This, 
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This, my dear St. Preux, is all fophiftry. 
The greateft of our wants, even the only one 
we have no remedy for, is that of being infenfibic 
©f them; and the firft ftep to relief is the know- 
ledge of our neccfli ties. To be wifewe muft 
be humble; in the fenfibility of our weak nefs 
we become ftrong. Thus juftice is united to 
clemency ; thus grace and liberty triumph to- 
gether. 

Slaves by our weaknefs, we are fet free by ' 
prayer; for it depends on us to feek and obtain 
favour; but the power to do this depends not 
on ourfelves. 

Learn then not always to depend on your own 
fagacity on difficult occafions; but on that 
Being whofe omnipotence is equal to his wif- 
dom, and who knows how to diredl us in every 
thing right. The greateft defcQ. in human 
wifdom, even in that which has only virtue for 
its object, is a too great confidence, which makes 
us judge by the prefent of the future, and of 
our whole lives from the experience of a fingle 
moment. We perceive ourfelves refolute one 
inftant, arid therefore conclude we fhall always 
be fo. Puffed up with that pride, which is never- 
thelefs mortified by daily experience, we think 
we are under no danger of falling into a' fnare 
which we have once efcaped. The modeft lan- 
guage of true fortitude is, I had refolution^ it is 
irucy on this or that ocqafion ; but he who boafts of 
his prefent fecurity knows not how weak he may 
prove on the next trial ? and, relying on his 

borrowed 
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borrowed ftrength as if it were his own, de- 
ferves to feel the want of it when he ftands in 
nSoft need of afEftance. How vain are all our 
projefts, how abfurd our r-eafonings in the eyes 
of that Being, who is not confined to time or 
fpace ! Man is fo weak as to difregard things 
which are placed at a difta^ice from him : he 
fees only the objects which immediately fur- 
round him ; changes his notions of things as 
.the point of fight is changed from whence he 
views them. We judge of the future from what 
agrees with us rrow, without knowing how far 
that which pleafes to-day may be difagreeablc! 
to-morrow 5 wc depend on ourfelvcs, as if- we 
were always the fame, and yet are changing 
every ^our. Who can tell if they (ball always 
delire what they now wifli for? if they fhall be 
to-morrow what they are to-day ? if external 
obje<Sls, and even a change in the conftiiution of 
the body, may not vary the modification of 
their minds, and if we may not be made mi- 
ferable by the very means we have concerted for 
our happinefs ! Show me the fixed and cer- 
tain rule of human wifdom, and I will take it 
for my guide. But if the beft leflbn it can 
teach us is, to diftruft our own ftrength, let us 
have recourfe to that fuperior wifdom which 
cannot deceive us, and follow thofe diiJates 
which cannot lead us aftray. If is that wifdom 
I implore to enlighten my underft^nding to ad- 
vife yo'uj do you implore the fame to direft 
your refolutions. Whatever thefe be, 1 well 

H 3 • know 
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know you will take no ftep which does not at 
prefent appear honourable and juft; but this is 
not enough, it is neceflary you fliould take fucb 
as will be always fo ; and of the means to do 
this neither you nor I are of ourfelves com- 
petent judges. 



LETTER CLVII. 

ANSWER. 

FROM Eloifa ! a letter from her after feven 
years fllence! yes, it is her writing — I 
fee, I feel it : can my eyes be a ftranger to cha- 
radters which my heart can never forget? And 
do you ftill remember my name? Do youftill 
know how to write it? Does not. your hand 
tremble as your pen forms the letters ? Alas ! 
Eloifa, whither have you hurried my wandering 
thoughts ? The form, the fold, the feal, the fu- 
perfcription of your letter call to my mind thofe 
very different epiftles which love ufed to diftate. 
In this the heart and hand feem to be in oppoli- 
tion to each other. Ought the fame hand- writ- 
ing to be employed in committing to paper feu- 
timents fo very different ? 

You will be apt to judge that my thinking fo 
much of your former letters too evidently con- 
firms what you have fuggefted in your laft. 
But you are miftaken. I plainly perceive that 
I am changed, and that you are no longer the 
fame : and ^hat proves it tome the moft, is, that 

except 
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except your beauty and goodnefs, every thing 
I'fee in you now is anew fubjeftof admiration. 
This remark may anticipate your affurance. I 
rely not on my own' ftrength, but on the fenti- 
mcnt whichmakesit unneceffary. Infpired with 
every thing which I ought to honour in her 
whom I have ceafed to adore, I know intp- 
what degree of refpe<3: my former homage ought 
to be converted. Penetrated with the moft 
lively gratitude, it is true I love you as much 
as ever; but I efteem and honour you- moft for 
the recovery of my reafon. 

Ever iince the difcerning and judicious Wol- 
mar has difcovered my real fentiments, I have 
acquired abetter knowledge of my felf, and am 
Icfs alarmed at my weaknefs. Let it deceive 
my imagination as it will, the delufion will be 
ftill agreeable ; it is fufficient that it can no 
longer offend you, and that my ideal errours 
ferve in the end to preferve me from real 
danger. 

Believe me, Eloifa, there are impreffions, 
which neither tinje^ circumftance, nor reafon 
can efface. The wound may heal, but the 
fear will remain, an honourable mark that pre- 
ferves the heart from any other wound. Love 
and inconftancy are incompatible; when a 
lover is fickle, he ceafes to be a lover. For my 
part, I am no longer a lover j but, in ceafing 
to adore you as fuch, I remain under your pro- 
teftion. I am no longer apprehenfive of danger 
from you, ^but then you prevent my apprehen- 
H 4 fions 
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fions from others. No, refpe£lable Eloifa, you 
Ihall never fee in me any other than a friend to 
your perfon, and a lover only of your virtues: 
but our love^ our firft, our matqhlefs love fhall 
never be rooted QutQf my heart. The remem- 
berance of the flower of my age fhall never be 
thus tarnifhccj : for, were I to live whole cen- 
turies, thofe happy hours of my youth will never 
return, nor be bani/hed from my memory. 
We may, it is true, be no longer the fame i 
bi^tl (hall never forget what we have been. 

Let us come now to your coufin. I cannot 
,help confeffing, my dear friend, that fince I 
have no longer dared to contemplato youc 
charms, I have become more fenfible to her's. 
What eyes could be perpetually ftraying from 
beauty to beauty without fixing their adipi^ation 
©neither ! mine have lately gaz^d on her*8 per- 
haps with too much pleafurc : and I muft own 
that her charms, before imprinted on my heart, 
have during my abfence made a deeper imprefc 
fion. The fanftuary of my heart is (hut up j 
but her image is in the temple. I gradually 
become to her what I might have bean at firft, 
had I never beheld you j and it was in your 
power only to make me fenfible of the dif- 
ference between what I feel for her and the 
love I had for you. . My fenfes, releafed fro.Ti 
that terrible paffion, embrace the delightful fen- 
timents of friendihip. But muft love be the 
refultof this union ? Ah, Eloifa! what difFerencei 
where is the enthufiafm i the adoration ? where 
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are thofe divine tranfports, thofe diftrdftionj , a 
hundred times more fublimd, more delightful^ 
more forcible than reafon itfelf? A.flight warmth, 
a momentary delirium, feife me, afFe6t me a 
while, and then vanifh. In your coufm and me 
I fee two friends who have a tender regard for 
each other, and confefs it. But have lovers a 
regard for each other ? No, you and / are two 
words; prohibited in the lovers language. Two 
lovers are not two perfons, but one. 

Is my heart then really at eafe ? how can it 
be fo ? She is charming, (he is both your friend 
and mine : I am attached to her by gratitude, 
and think of her in the moft delightful mo- 
ments of reflexion. How many obligations 
are hence conferred on a fufceptible mind, and 
how is it poffible to feparate the tendereft fen» 
timents fit>m thofe to which fhe has fuch an 
undoubted right ! Alas ! it is decreed that, be- 
tween you and her, my heart will never enjoy 
one peaceful moment ! 

O women, ^ women! dear and fatal objefls ! 
whom nature has made beautiful for our tor- 
ment, who punifli us when we brave your 
power, whopurfue when W6 dread your charms ; 
wbofe love and hate are equally deflrudive^ 
and whom we can neither approach nor fly with 
impunity ! beauty, charm, fympathy I incon- 
ceivable being, or chimera ! fource of pain and 
pleafure ! beauty, more terrible to mortals than 
the element to which the birth of your god- 
defs is afcribed ! it is you who create thofe tem- 
H 5 pefts 
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pefts which are fo deftruftive to mankind. How 
dearly, Eloifa ! how dearly, Clara ! do I pur- 
chafe your cruel friendfliip ! 

I have lived in a tempeft, and it is you who 
have always raifed it: but how different are 
the agitations which you feparately excite ! dif- 
ferent as the waves of the lake of Geneva from 
thofe of the Atlantick ocean. The firft are 
fhortand quick, and by their conftant agitation 
are often fatal to the fmall barks that ride with- 
out making way on the furface: but on the 
ocean, calm and mild in appearance, we find 
ourfelves mounted aloft, and foftly borne for- 
ward to a vaft diflance on waves, whofe motions 
are flow and almoft imperceptible. We think 
we fcarce move from the place, and arrive at 
the fartheft parts of the earth. 

Such is in fa6t the difference between the 
effe£ts which your charms and her's have on my 
heart. That firfl: unequalled paffion, which 
determined thedeftiny of my life, and which no- 
thing could conquer but itfclf, had its birth be- 
fore I was fenfible of its generation ; it hurried 
me on'before I knew where I was, and involved 
me in irrevocable ruin before I believed, myfelf 
led aftray. While the wind was fair, myla« 
bouring bark was every moment alternately 
foaring into the clouds, and plunging into the 
deep 3 but I am now becalmed, and know no 
longer where I am. On the contrary, I fee, I 
feel too well how much her prefence affe6ls me, 
and conceive my danger greater than it really is. 

lex- 
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I experience fome flight raptures, which are no 
fooner felt than gone, I am one moment tranf- 
ported with paflion, and the next peaceful and 
calm : in vain is the veffel beaten about by the 
waves, while there is no wind to fill its fails ; 
my heart, contented with her real charms, does 
not exaggerate them, fhe appears more beau- 
tiful to my eyes than to my imagination; and 
I am more afraid of her when prefent than ab* 
fent. Your charms have, on the contrary, had 
always a very different effect : but at CI areas I 
alternately experience both. 

Since I left it, indeed, the image of our cou- 
finprefents itfelf fometimes more powerfully to 
my imagination. Unhappily, however, it never 
appears alone : it afFeftsme not with love, but 
with difquietude, 

Thefe are in reality my fentiments with re- 
gard both to the one and the other. All the 
reft of your fex are nothing to me; the pangs 
I havefo long fufFered have banifhed them en- 
tirely from my remembcrance ; 

Efornito Umio tempo a mexTLo gli annu 

My days claps'd ere half my years are gone, 

Adverfity has fupplied the place of fortitude, to 
enable me to conquer nature and triumph over 
temptation. People in diflrefs have few defires, ' 
you have taught me to vanquifh by refilling 
them. An unhappy pafSon is an inftrument of 
wifdotn. My heart is become, if I may fo ex- 
prefs myfelf, the organ of all my wants; for 
when that is at eafc I want nothing. Let not 
H 6 you 
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you or your coufin difturb its tranquillity, and 
it will for the future be always at reft. 

In this fituatioh, what have I to fear from my- 
felf ? and by what cruel precaution would you 
rob me of happinefs, in order to prevent thy 
being expofed to lofe it ? how capricious is it 
to have made me fight and conquer, to rob me 
;ifterwards of there ward of my viftory ? Do you 
not condemn thofe who brave unneccffary 
danger ? why then did you recall me at fo gre^t 
a hazard, to run fo many rifks ? or, why 
would you banifti me when I am fo worthy to 
remain? Ought you to have permitted youi: 
hufband to take the trouble hp has done for no- 
thing ? why did you not prevent his taking the 
pains which you weiedet:rmined to render fruit- 
lef§? why did you not fay tQ bim, Leave, the poor 
wretch at the other end of the worlds or IJhall 
certainly tranfport him again ? Alas ! the more 
afraid you are of me, the fooner ypu ought to 
recall me home. It is not in your prefence I am. 
in danger, but in your abfence; and I dread the 
power of your charms only where you are not. 
When the formidable Eloifa purfues me, I fly 
for refuge to Mrs. Wolmar, and I am fecure. 
Whither fhall I fly, if you deprive me of the 
afylum I find in her? all times and places are 
dangerous while (he is abfent \ for in every place 
I find either Clara or Eloifa. In refledling on 
the time paft, in meditating on the prefent, the 
one and the other alternately agitate my heart, 
and thus my reftlcfs imagination becomes tran- 
quil 
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quil only in your prefcnce, and it is. with you 
only I find fecurity againft myfclf. How (hall 
I explain to you the change I perceive in ap- 
proaching you i you have always exerted the 
fame fovereign power ; but its eflFcfls are now 
different from wHat they were : in fuppreffing 
the tranfports you once infpiredi your empire is 
more noble and fublime i a peaceful ferenity has 
fucceed^d to the ftorm of the paffions; my 
heart, modelled by your's, loves in the fame 
manner, and becomes tranquil by your example. 
But in this tranfitory repofe I enjoy only a ihort 
truce with the paffions ; and, though I am ex- 
alted to the perfpflion of angels in your pre^ 
fence, I no fooner forfake you than I fa]] into 
my native meannefs. Yes, Eloifa, I am apt 
Sometimes to think I have two fouls, and that 
the good one is depofited in your bands. Ah ! 
why do you feek to feparate me from it? 

But you are fearful of. the confequences of 
youthful defires, extinguilhed only by trouble 
and advcrfity. You are afraid for the young 
women who are in your houfe, and under your 
protedion. You are afraid of that which the 
prudent Wolmar was not afraid of. How mor- 
tifying to me are fuch apprchenfions! Do you 
then efteem your friend lefs than the meaneft of 
your fervants ? I can, however, forgive your 
thinking ill of me ; but never your not paying 
yourfclf that refpeS which is fojuftly your due* 
No, Eloifa, the flame with which I once burnt 
has purified my heart i and I am no longer ac« 
4. tuated 
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tuated like other men. After what I have been, 
fhould I fo debafe myfelf, though but for a mo- 
ment, I would hide myfelf in the remoteft cor- 
ner of the earth, and fhould never think myfelf 
too far removed from Eloifa. 

What! could I difturb that peaceful order 
and domeftick tranquillity, in which I take fo 
much pleafure ? could I fully that fweet retreat 
of innocence and peace, wherein I have dwelt 
with fo much honour ? could I be fo bafe as 
No, the moft debauched, the moft abandoned, 
of men would be afFe<Sed with fo charming a 
pidture. He could not fail of being enamoured 
with virtue in this afylum. So far from carry- 
ing hither his licentious manners, he would 
betake himfelf thither to caft them off. Could 
I then, Eloifa, be capable of what you infinu- 
atef and that under your own eyesf No, my 
dear friend, open your doors to me without 
fcruple, your manfion is to me the temple of 
virtue; its facred image ftrikes me in every part 
of it, and bindsme toits fervice. I am not in- 
deed an angel; but I (hall dwell in the habi- 
tation of angels, and will imitate their example. 
Thofe who would not wilh to rcfemble them 
will never feek their company. 

You fee it is with difficulty I come to the 
chief objeft of your laft letter; that which I 
Ihould have firft and moft maturely confidered, 
and which only fhould now engage my thoughts, 
if I could pretend to the happinefs propofed to 
me. O Eloifa, benevolent and incomparable 
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friend ! in ofFering me thus your other half, the 
moft valuable prefent in the univerfe next to 
yourfelf, you do more for me if poflible than 
ever you have done before. A blind ungovern- 
able paffion might have prevailed on you to give 
me yourfelf; but to give me your friend is the 
fincereft proof of yourefteem. From this mo- 
ment I begin to think myfelf, indeed, a man 
of real merit, fince I am thus diftinguifhed. 
But how cruel, at the fame time, is this proof 
of it. In accepting yoyr offer I fliould bely my 
heart, and to deferve muft refufe it. You know 
me, and may judge. 

It is not enough that your charming coufln 
fhould engage my affeflions j I know flie fliould 
be loved as you are. But will it, can it be ? 
or does it depend on me to do her that juftice, 
in this particular, which is her due? Alas ! if 
you intended ever to unite me to her, why did 
you not leave me a heart to give her 5 a heart 
which flie might have infpired with new fenti- 
ments, and which in turn mfght have offered 
her the firft- fruits of love ! I ought to have a 
heart at eafe and at liberty, fuch as was that of 
the prudent and worthy Orbe, to love her only 
as he did. I ought to be as deferving as he was, 
in order to fucceed him : otherwife the compa- 
lifon between her former and prefent fituation 
will only ferve to render the latter lefs fupport- 
able ; the cold and divided love of a fecond huf- 
band, fo far from confoling her for the lofs of 
the firft, will but make her regret him the more. 

J3y 
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By her union with m^, fhe will only convert a 
tender grateful friend into a common hufband. 
What will flie gain by fuch an exchange? She 
will be doubly a lofer by itj her fufceptible 
mind will feverely feel its lofs ; and how fhall 
I fupport a continual fadnefs, of which I am 
the caufe, and which I cannot remove ? In fuch 
a fituation, alas ! her grief would be firft fatal 
to me. No, Eloifa, I can never be happy at 
theexpenfe of her eafe. I love her too well to 
marry her. 

Be happy ! no, can I be happy without mak- 
ing her fo ? can either of the parties be fepa- 
rately happy or miferable in marriage ? are Aot 
their pleafures and pains common to both? 
and does not the chagrin which one gives to the 
other always rebound to the perfon who caufed . 
it ? I (hould be made miferable by her afflidiions^ 
without being made happy by her goodnefs. 
Beauty, fortune, merit, love, all might con- 
ipire to cnfure my felicity! but my heart, my 
froward heart, would counterwork them allf 
would poifon the fource of my delights, and 
make me miferable in the very midft of hap- 
pinefs. 

In my prefcnt fituation, I take pleafure in ' 
her company : but if I fiiould attempt to aug- 
ment that pleafure by a clofer union, I fhall 
deprive myfelf of the moft agreeable moments of 
my life. Her turn for humour and gaiety may 
give an amorous caft to her friendfliip, but this 
is only whilft there are witneffes to her favours. 

I may 
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I may alfo feel too lively an emotion for her; 
but it is pn]y when by your prefence you have 
banilhed every tender fentiment for Eloifa, 
When fhe and I are by ourfelves, it is- you only, 
who render our converfation agreeable. The 
more our attachn>ent increafes, the more we 
think on the fpurce from which it {pr2ing'y the 
ties of friendship are drawn clofer, and we love 
each other but to talk of you. Hence arife a 
thoufand plcafing reflexions, pleafing to Clara 
and more fo to me, all which a clofer union 
would infallibly deftroy. Will not fuch re- 
flexions, in that cafe too delightful, be a kind 
of infidelity to her? and with what face can I 
make a beloved and refpeflable wife the confi- 
dent of thofe infidelities of which my heart, in 
fpite of me, would be guilty i This heart could , 
no longer tranfufe itfelf into her's. No longer 
daring to talk of you, I fhould foon forbear to 
fpeak at all. Honour and duty impofing on me 
a new referve, would thus eftrange me from the 
wife of my bofom, and I fliould have no longer 
9 guide or a counfcUor todireft my ftcps or cor- 
real my errours. I« this the homage (he has a 
fight to expeft from me ? is thi$ that tribute of 
gratitude and tenderpefs which I ought to pay 
her ? is it thus that I am to make her and my- 
felf happy ? 

Is it poiablc that Eloifa can have forgotten 
our mutual vows? for my part, I never can 
forget them. I have loft all, except my fince- 
rity, and that I will preferve inviolate to my 

laft 
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laft hour. As I could not live for you, I wilP 
die unmarried. Nay, had I not already madt 
fuch a promife to myfelf, I would do it now. 
for though it be a duty to marry, it is yet a 
more indifpenfaWe one not to make any perfon 
unhappy; and all the fentiments fuch a con- 
traft would now excite in me would be mixed 
with the conftant regret of that which I once* 
vainly hoped for : a regret which would at once 
be my torment, and that of her who (hould be* 
unfortunate enough to be my wife. I (hould- 
require of her thofe days of blifs which I ex- 
peded with yott. How (hould I ftipport the 
comparifon I what woman in the world could 
bear that? Ah, no, I could never endure the- 
thoughts of being at once deprived of you, and- 
de(Hned to be the hufband of another. 

Seek not th^n, my dear friend i to (hake thofe^ 
refolutions on which depends the repofe of my 
life: feck not to recall me out of that ftate of 
annihilation into which I am fallen 5 left, in* 
bringing me back to a fenfe of my exiftcnce, 
my wounds fhould bleed afre(h, and I (hould 
again fink under a load of misfortunes. Since 
my return I perceived how deeply I became 
interefted in whatever concerned your charm- 
ing friend ; but I was not alarmed at it, as I 
knew the fituation of my heart would never 
permit me to be too follicitous. Indeed, I was 
not difplcafed with an emotion, which, while 
it added foftnefs to the attachment I always had 
for Clara, would a(fift in diverting my thoughts 

frooi 
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from a more dangerous objeft, and enable me to 
fupport your prefence with greater confidence. 
This emotion has fomething in it of the plea- 
fure of love, without any of its pains. The 
calm delight I take in feeing her is not difturbed 
by the reftlefs defireof pofleffing her : contented 
to pafs my whole life in the manner I pafled the 
laft winter, I find between you both that peace- 
ful and agreeable fituation*, which tempers 
the aufterity of virtue, and renders its lefTons 
amiable. If a vain tranfport afFedls me for a 
moment, every thing confpires to fupprefs it; 
I and I have too effedually vanquiflied thofe in- 
finitely more impetuous and dangerous emotions 
to fear any that can afiail me now. I honour 
your friend no lefs than I love her, and that is 
faying every thin^. But, fliould I confult only 
my own intereft i the rights of. the tendereft 
friendfhip are too valuable, to rifk their lofs, by 
endeavouring to extend, them : and I need not 
even think of the refpeft which is her due, to 
prevent me ever faying a fingle word in private 
converfation which would require an interpre- 
tation, or which (he ought not to underftand. 
She may perhaps have fometimes remarked a lit- 
tle too much follicitude in my behaviour towards 
her; but flie has furely never obferved in my 
heart any defire to cxprefs it. Such as I was for 

fix 
* This IS a dire^ contradiction to what he aiferted 
before. The poor philofophcr feems lo be in a droll di- 
lemma between two pretty women. One might be apt 
to think he cbofe to make love to neither, that he might 
the better love them both. 
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fix months paft, fach would I be with regard 
to her as long as I live. I know none who ap- 
proach you fo perfedt as (he is ; but were ftie 
even more perfcft than yourfelf, I feel that after 
having been your lover I fhould never have be- 
come her's. 

But before I conclude this letter I muft give 
youmy opinion of your's. YeJ, Eloifa, with 
all your prudence and virtue, I can difcover in 
it the fcruplesof a timorous mind, which thinks 
it a duty to frighten itfelfj and conceives its 
fecurity lies in being afraid. This extreme ti- 
midity is as dangerous as excefltve confidence. 
In conftantly reprefcnting to us imaginary mon- 
ftcrs, tt ^aflcs our ftrength by combating chi- 
meras; and, by terrifying us without caufc, makes 
us lefs on our guard againft, as well as lefs ca- 
pable of difcerning real dangers. Read over 
again, now and then, the letter which Lord 
• B— wrote to you laft year, on the fubjeft of 
your hufband ; you will find in it fomc good 
advice, that may be of fervice to you in many re- 
fpc&s. I do not difcommend your devotion, it 
is afFecling, amiable, and like yourfelf; it is 
fuch as even your hufband fiiould be pleafed 
with. But take care left timidity and precaution 
lead you to quietifm ; and left by reprefcnt- 
ing to yourfelf danger on every fide, you are in- 
duced at length to confide in nothing. Don't 
you know, my dear friend, that a ftateof virtue 
is a ftate of warfare i Let us employ our thoughts 
lefs on the dangers whigh threaten us, than on 

ourfelves, 
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ourfelves, that wc may always be prepared to 
withiland temptation. If to run in the v^ay 
of temptation is to deferve to fell, to fhun it 
with too much rollicitade is often to> fly from the 
opportunities of difcharging fh^ nobleft duties : 
it is not good to be always thinking of tempta- 
tions, even with a view to avoid them. I fliall 
never feek temptation ; but in whatever fitua- 
tion Providence may place me for the future, the 
eight months I p^iTed at Ciarens will be my fe- 
eurity ; nor ihall I be afraid that any one will 
rob me of the prize you taught me to deferve. I 
fliall never be weaker than I have been, nor (hall 
ever have greater temptations to refi.ft, I have 
left the bitternefs of remorfe, and I have tafted 
the fwcetsof vidlory, after aH which I need not 
hefitate a moment in making my choice ; every 
circum fiance of my paft life, even my errours, 
beingafccurity for my future behaviour. 

I ihall not pretend to enter with you into any 
new or profound difquifitions concerning the 
order of the univerfe, and the government of 
thofe beings of which it is compofed: it will 
be fufilcient for me to fay^ that in matters fo far 
above human comprehenfion there is no other 
way of rightly judging of things invifible, but 
by indudion from thofe which are vifible; and 
that all analogy mdkes for thofe general laws 
which you feem to rejedt. The moft rational 
ideas we can form of the Supreme Being con* 
firnvthis opinion: /or, although Omnipotence 
lies under no neceffity of adopting methods to 

abridge 
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abridge his labour^ it is never thelefs worthy 
of Supreme Wifdotn to prefer the moft fimple 
modes of adbion, that there may be nothing 
ufekfs either in caufe or effe£t. In the forma- 
tion of man he endowed him with all the ne« 
ccflary faculties to accomplifh what (hould be 
required of him ; and when we afk of him the 
power to good, we afk nothing of him but 
what he has already given us. He has given us 
underftanding to know what is good, a heart to 
love*, and liberty to make choice of it. There- 
fore, in thefc fublime gifts confifts divine grace ^ 
and as we have all received it, we are all ac- 
countable for its efFe£ts. 

I have heard, in my time, a good deal of ar- 
gument againftthe free-agency of man, arid 
defpife all its fophiftry. A cafuift may take 
what pains her will to prove that I am no free 
agent, my innate fenfe of freedom conftantly 
deftroys his arguments: for whatever choice I 
make after deliberation, I feel plainly that it de- 
pended only on myfelf to have made the con^ 
trary. Indeed, all the fcholaftick fubtilttesl have 
beard on this head are futile and frivolous ; be- 
caufe they prove too much, are equally ufed • 
to oppofe truth and falfehood ; and, whether 
man be a free agent or not, ferve equally to 
prove one or the other. With thefe kind of 

reafoners, 

• St Prctix fuppofes moral cotifcience to depend on ftcn- 
thnent not on judgement, which is contrary to the opi- 
nion of the philofophers, I am apt to think, however, that 
he is in the right, 

s 
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iTCaToncrs, the Deity^himfelf is not a free agent, 
iand the word liberty is in fa£t a term of no 
wneaning. They triumph not in having folved 
'the dificulty, bat in having fubftituted a chi- 
mera in its room. They begin by fuppofing 
that every intelligent being is merely paffive, 
and from that fuppofltion deduce confequences 
to prov^ its inadivity : a very convenient me- 
thod of argumentation truely ! If they accufe 
their adverfaries of reafoning in this manner, 
they do us injuftice. We do not fuppo/e our- 
felves free and aSive beings : we feel that we 
are fo. It belongs to them to fliow not only 
that this feotiment may deceive us, but that ft 
really does fo*. The Bifliop of Cloyne has 
«kmonftrated that, without any diverfity in ap- 
pearances, body or matter may have no abfo- 
'lute exiftence j but is this enough to induce us 
•to affirm that it abfolutely has no exiftence ? In 
all this, the mere phenomenon would coft more 
trouble than the reality; and Iwill always hold 
by that which appears the moft fimple. 

I don't believe^ therefore, that after having 
provided in every (hape for the wants of man 
in his formation, Godinterefts himfelf in an ex- 
traordinary manner for one perfon more than 
another. Thofe who abufe the common aids 
of Providence are unworthy fuch affittance, and 
thofe who make good ufe of them have no oc*. 

cafion 
* This 18 not the matter in difpute. It is to know 
whether the will be determined without a caufe^ or what 
is the caufe that determines the will* 
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cafion fofafny other. Such a partiality appears 
to mc injurious to divine juftice. You will 
"fay, this feverc and difcouraging doftrine may be 
deduced front the Holy Scripture. Beitfo. Is 
it not my firft duty to honour my Creator i In 
whatever veneration then I hold the facred text, 
I hold its Authour m ftill greater ; and I could 
fooner be induced to believe the Bible corrupted 
or unintelligible, than that God can be male- 
volent or unju ft* St. Paul would not have the 
veifel fay to the potter who formed ity why haft 
thou framed me thus ? this is very well, if the 
potter fhould apply it only to fuch fervices as he 
conftruded it to perform ; but if he (hould 
cekifure this vefTel, ^ as being inadequate to the 
purpofe for which it was conftru6led ; has it not 
aright to afk, why haft thou made me thus ? 

But, does it follow from hence that prayer is 
ufelefs ? God forbid that I (hould deprive my- 
felf of that refotifce. Every aft of the under- 
fianding which raifes us to God carries us ai>ove 
ourfelves ; in imploring his aftiftance we learn 
to experience it. It is not his immediate aft 
that operates on us, it is we that improve our- 
felves, by raifing our thoughts in prayer to him*. 
Ail that we afk aright he beftows ; and, as you 
obferve, we acquire ftrength in confeffing our 
vreaknefs. But if we abufe this ordinance, and 
turn myfticks, inftead of raifuig ourfelves toGpd, 

we 
• Our gallant philofopher, having imitated Abelard in 
his prafticc, feems dciirous alfoof adopting his principlesj 
their notions of prayer being a good deal alike. 
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-Wc are loft in our own wild imaginations j iti 
feeking grace, we renounce reafon j in order to 
obtain of heaven one bleffing, we trample under 
foot another: and in obftinately perfifting that 
heaven fcould enlighten our hearts, we cx- 
tinguiih the light of our underftandings. But 
who are we that Ihould infift oh the Deity's 
performing miracles, when we pleafe^ in our 
favour ? 

You know very well, there is no good thing 
that may not be carried into a blamelefs excefs ; 
even devotion itfelf, when it degenerates into 
the madnefs of enthufiafm. Your's is too pure 
ever to arrive at this excefs; but you have rea- 
fon to be on your guard againft a lefs degree of 
it. I have heard you often cenfure the extafies 
ofthepietifts*; but do you know from whence 
they arifef from allotting a longer time to prayer 
than is confiftent with the weakhefs of hu* 
man nature. Hence the fpirits are fexhaufteif, 
the imagination takes fire, they fee vilions, they 
become infpired and prophetical ; nor is it theh 
in the power of the underftanding to flop the 
progreft of fanatic ifm. 

Now, you £hut yourfelf frequently in your . 
clofct, and are conftant in prayer. You do not 
'indeed' as yet converfe with pietifts,- but you 

Vol. IV. I read 

* A fort of enthuliafts that. take it into their heads to 
follow the gofpel ftrkllyy according to the letter; in the 
manner of the Methodiftt in England, the Moravians in 
O^rmanyi and the Janfenifts in France; excepting, hovvr- 
ever, that the latter want only to be maliers^ to ha more 
iS^vore and perfeciuing than their enemies. ^ 
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Tead their books. Not that I evercenfured yoXir 
tafte for the writings of the worthy Fenelon : 
but what have you to do with thofe of his dif- 
ciple? You read Muralt. I indeed read him 
too : but I make choice of his letters, you of 
his Divine Inllin£l : But remark his end, la- 
ment the extravagant errours of that fenfible 
man, and think of yourfelf. At prefent apioir5, 
a true chriftian, beware, Eloifa, of becoming a 
mere devotee. 

I receive your council, my dear friend, with 
the docility of a child, and give you mine with 
the zeal of a father. Since virtue, inftead of 
diflblving our attachments, has rendered them 
indiflbluble, th^ fame leffons may be of ufe to 
both, as the fame interefts conne^l us. Never 
fliall our hearts fpeak to each other, never fball 
our eyes meet without prefenting to both a re- 
spectable QhjtQ, which ihall mutually elevate 
our fentjments, the perfeftion of the one re- 
ciprocally aflifting the other. 

But though our deliberations may be common 
to both, the conclufion is not ; it is your's alone 
to decide. Ceafe not, then, you who have 
ever been miftrefs of my deftiixy, ceafe not to 
be fo ftill. Weigh my arguments, and pronounce 
fentence : whatever you order me to do, I will 
fubmit to your diredlion, and will at leaft de- 
ferve the continuance of it. Should you think 
it improper for me to fee you perfonally again, 
you will yet be always prefent to my mind, and 
prefide over my aftions. Should you deprive 
me of the honour of educating your offspring, 

you 
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you will not deprive me of the virtues which 
you have infpircd. Thefe are the offspring of 
your mind, which mine adopts as its own, and 
will never bear to have them torn from it. 

Speak to me, Eloifa, freely. And as I have 
now been explicit as to what I think and feel on 
this occafion, tell me what I muft do. You know 
how far my deftiny is conne£led with that of my 
illuftrious friend. I have not confulted him on 
this occafion; I have neither fiiown him this 
letter nor your's. If he ibould know that you 
difapprove his proje£^, or rather that of your 
hufband, he will rejedi it himfelf; and I am far 
from defigning to deduce from thence any ob- 
je<aion to your fcruples 5 he only ought to be 
ignorant of them till you have finally deter- 
mined. In the mean time, I (hall find fomc 
means or other to delay our departure, in which, 
though they may furprife him a little, I know 
he will acquiefce. For my own part, I had 
rather never fee you more, than to fee you only 
jufl to bid you again adieu : and to live with 
you as a flranger would be a ftate of mprtifica- 
tion which I have not deferved. 



LETTER CLVIir. 

FROM MRS. WOLMAR. 

HOW does your head-ftrong imagination 
affright and bewilder itfelf! andatwbaty 
pray ? truely at thefmcereft proofs of my friend- 
Ihip and efteem which you ever experienced ; 
I 2 at 
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at the peaceful reflexions which my follicitude 
for yo\ir real happinefs infpifed; at the moft 
obliging, the moft advantageous, and the mdft 
honourable propofal that was ever made you ; 
at my defire, perhaps an indifcreet one, of unit- 
ing you by indiflbluble ties to our family ) at 
thedefireof making a relation, a kinfman of 
an ingrate, who affe£ts to believe I want to 
difcard him as a friend. To remove your pre* 
fent uneafinefs, you need only take what I 
write in the moft natural fenfe the words will 
bear. But you haire long delighted in torment- 
ing yourfelf with falfe conftrudtions. Your let- 
ters are like your life, fublime and mean, ma« 
flerly and puerile. Ah, my dear philofopher ! 
will you never ceafe to be a child i 

Where, pray, have you learnt th^t I intend- 
ed %o impofe on you new -laws, to break with 
you, and fend you back to the fartheft part of 
the world ? Do you really find this to be the te-* 
,iiour of my letter i In anticipating the pleafure 
of living with you, I was fearful of thofe incon- 
veniencies, which I conceived might poffibly 
arifej therefore, endeavoured to remove th tan, 
'by making your fortune more equal to your me- 
rit and the regard I had for you. This is my 
whole crime; is there any thing in it at which 
you have reafon to be alarmed ? 

indeed, my friend, you are in the wrongs 
for you are not ignorant how dear you are to 
mc, and how eafy it is for you to obtain your 
wiflif without feeking occalion to torment 
others or yourfelf. 

You 
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You may be affured, that, if your rcfideiice 
here is agreeable to you, it will be equally fo 
to me; and that nothing Mr. Wolmar has 
done for me gives me greater fatisfadion than 
the care he has taken to eflablifh you in this 
houfe. I agree to it with pleafure, and noYt 
we fliall be ufeful to each other. More ready 
to liften to good advice^ than to fuggeft it to 
ourfelves, we have both occafion for a guide. 
Who can be more fenfible of the danger of go- 
ing aftray than he whofe return has coft him 
fo dear f what obje£t can better reprefent that . 
danger ? After having broken through fuchcon- 
ncxions as once fubfifted between us, the re- 
memberance of them ftiould influence us to do 
nothing/ unworthy of the virtuous motives 
which induced us to break them. Yes, I fhall 
always think myfelf obliged to make you the 
"witnefs of every aflion of my life, and to com- 
municate to you every fentiment with which 
my heart is infpired. Ah ! my friend! I may 
be weak before the reft of the world, but I can 
anfwer for myfelf in your company. 

It is in this delicacy, which ajwaysfurvives 
true love, and not in Mr. Wolmar's fubtle di-. 
ftindions, that we are to look for the caufe of 
that elevation of foul, that innate fortitude, we 
experience. Such an explication is at leaft more 
natural, and does more honour to our hearts, 
than his, and has a greater tendency to encou- 
rage us to virtue, which alone is fufficient to 
give it the preference. Hence you m^y be af- ; 

... Is f"^^^» 
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fured, that, (o far am I from being in fuch a 
whimfical difpofition as you imagine, that I am 
juft the rcverfe. In fomuch that, if the projeft 
of your returning to refide here muft be given 
up, I (hall efteem fuch an event as a great mif- 
fortune to you, to me,^o my children, and even 
to my hufband ; on whofe account alone you 
know I have many reafons for defiring your 
preftnce. But to fpeak only of my own parti- 
cular inclination : you remember your firft ar- 
rival. Did I {how lefs pleafure at feeing you 
than you felt in feeing me? Has it ever ap- 
peared to you that your ftay at Clarens gave me 
the Icaft trouble or uneafinefs ? Did you think I 
betrayed, the leaft pleafure at your departure? 
Muft I go farther, and fpeak to you with my 
ufual freedom ? I will frankly confefs to you, 
then, that the fix laft months we paiTed toge- 
ther were the happieft of my life, and that in 
that fliort fpace of time I tafted all the happinefs 
of which my fenfibility has furnifhed me the idea. 
Never fliall I forget one day, in particular, of 
the paft winter, when after having been read- 
ing the journal of your voyages, and that of your 
friend's adventures, we fupped in the Apollo. 
It was then that, reflefting on the felicity with 
which Providence had bleffed me in this world, 
I looked round, and faw all my friends about me ; 
my father, my hufband, my children, my cou* 
fin. Lord B— — , and you, without counting 
Fanny, who did not caft the leaft blemifh on 
the fccnc. This little faloon, faid I to myfelf, 
' contains 
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cmitains all that is dear to my heart, and per- 
haps all that is dciireable in this world. I am 
here furrounded by every thing that interefts me^ 
The whole univerfe to me is in this little fpot. 
I enjoy at once the regard I have for my friends, 
that which they have for me, and that which 
they have for each other: their mutual good- 
will either comes from, or relates to me : I fee 
nothing but what feems to extend my Being, 
and nothing to divide it. I exift in a manner in 
all thofe who arc about me : my imagination 
can extend no farther : I have nothing more to 
defire : to refleft and to be happy is with me the 
fame thing : I live at once in all that I love: I 
am replete with happinefs, and fatisfied with life: 
come, death, when thou wilt ! I no longer 
dread thy power: the meafure of my life is 
full, and I have nothing now to experience 
worth enjoyment. The greater pleafure I en. 
joyed in your company the more agreeable is it 
to me to refled on it« and the more difquietude 
alfo hath every thing given me that might di- 
fturb it. We will for a moment lay afide that 
timid morality and pretended devotion, witli 
which you reproach me. You muftconfcfs at 
leaft that the fbcial pleafures we tafted fprang 
from that opennefs of heart, by which every 
thought, jevery fentiment, of the one was com- 
municated to the other,, and, from which every 
^nc, confcious of being what he ought', appear- 
ed fuch as he really was. Let us fuppofe now 
Any ftcret intrigue, any connexion neccffary to 

t4 t« 
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be concealed, any motive of referve^rid fjcrcfy' 
intrifding- on our harmony 5 that moment the 
reciprocal pleafure we felt ifi feeing each othef 
would vanifh. Shynefs and reftraint would «n- 
fue; ^e fhould no fooncr 'meet together than 
-tee fliould with to part 5 and at length circum- 
fped!lion and decorum would bring on diftruft 
and diftafte. It is ImpoiGble long to love thofe 
of whom we are afraid or fufpicioiis. They foon 
become troublefome — r-Eloifa* troublefome !— ^ 
troubicfome to her friend ! No, no, that can- 
not be; there can be no evils in nature, but 
fuch as it Is poffible to fupport. 

,In thus freely telling you my fcruples, I do 
not pretend, however, to make you change 
yourrefolutionsj but to induce you to recon- 
fider the motives on which they are founded j 
left, in taking a ftep all. the confequences of 
which you may not forefee, you might have 
reafon to repent at a time when you will not 
dare retrafl: rt. As to Mr. Wolmar*s having 
no fears, it was not his place to fear, but your's. 
No one is fo proper a judge of what is to be 
feared of you, as yourfelf. Confider the matter 
,well, then ; and, if nothing is in reality to be 
feared, tell me fo, and I (hall think of it no 
more : for I know your fincerity, and never can 
diftruft your intentions. 'Your heart may be 
capable of an accidental errour j but can never 
be guilty of a premeditated crime, and this it 
is that makes the diftindlion between a weak 
man and a wicked onet 
' ' * Befides, 
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Befidcs, though my objedlions had really 
more weight than I am inclined to think they 
have, why muft things be viewed in their moft 
difadvantageous light? Surely there can be no 
ueceffity for fuch extreme precautionary mea- 
fures. It cannot be rcquidte that you fhould 
break through all your proje6ls, and fly from us 
for ever. Though young in years, you are 
poITened of all. the experience of age. The 
tranquillity of mind which fucceeds the noble 
paiTion is a fcnfation which increafes by frui- 
tion. A fufceptiblc heart may dread a ftate of 
repofe to which it has been unaccudomed i but a 
little time is fufEcient to reconcile us to our 
peaceful fituation, and in a little time more we. 
give it the preference. For my part, I forcfee 
the hour of your fecurity to be nearer than you. 
yourfelf imagine. Extremes, you know, nevcir' 
]a& longi you have loved too much not to be- 
come in time indifferent: the cinder which is. 
caft from the furnace can never be lighted agiin, 
but before it becomes fuch the coal muft be to- 
tally burnt out. Be vigilant but for a few years 
-more, and you will then have nothing to fear; 
your acceptance of my propofal would a{ once 
have removed all.danger; but, independent of . 
that view, • fuch an attachment has charms 
e;iough to be dtfired for its own fake ; and if 
your delicacy prevents you from clofmg with my ' 
propofals, I have no need to be informed how 
much fuch a reftraint muil coft you. At the 
fame time> however, I aifi afraid, that the pre- 
1 5 t^nce^ 
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fences which impofe on your reafon are many 
of them frivolous: I am afraid, that in piquing- 
yoiirfclf on the fulfillingof engagements which 
no longer exift, you only make a falfe (how of 
virtue, in a conftancy for which you are by no 
means to be commended, and which is at pre- 
ftntentrrely mifplaced. I have already told you, 
that I think the obfervance of a ra(h and cri- 
miaal vow is an additional crime. If your's were 
not fo at firft, it is become fo nowi and that is 
fufficient to annul it. The promife which no 
man ought to break is that of being always a 
^«nan of virtue, and refolute in the difcharge of 
his duty ; to change when that is changed is 
not levity, but conftancy, A& at all times as 
virtue requires you to do, and you will never 
break your word. But if there be among your 
fcruples any folid objeftion, we will examine 
it at leifure* In the mean time, I am not very 
forrythat you did not embrace my fcheijie with 
the fame avidity as I formed it ; that my blunder, 
if it be one, may give you lefs pain. I had 
meditated this projeft during the abfence of my 
iroufin, with whom, however, Ihavefince had 
fome general converfation on the fubjeft of a 
fecond marriage, and find her fo averfe to it, 

, that, in fpite of the regard which I know fhe 
has -for you, I am afraid I miift exert a greater 

' authority than becomes me, to overcome her- 
reluftance ; for this is a point in which friend- 
Clip ought to refpefl: the bent of the incli-i- 
coitions* 

I win 
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I win own neverthelefs that I ftill abide by 
my defign : it would be fo agreeable to us all ;, 
would fo honourably extricate you from your 
prefent precarious fituation in life; would fa 
unite all our interefts^ and make fo natural an 
obligatio'n of that friendfliip which is fo delight- 
ful to ally that I cannot think of giving it up 
entirely^ No, my friend, you can never be too 
nearly allied to me ; it is not even enough that 
you might be my coufin ;. I could, wilh you were 
my brother^ 

Whatever may be tbs confequence of thefe 
notions^ do more juftice to my fentiments for 
you* Make ufe without referve of my friend- 
fliip,. my confidence, and my efteem. Remember 
I fhall not prefcribe any rules to you i not do L 
think I have any reafoa to do it*. Deny me not, 
however,, the privilege of giving you. advice,. 
but imagine not I lay you uiidcr any comr- 
inands. If you think you. can fecurely refide at 
Clarens, come hither; ftay here:, you cannot 
give me greater pleafure. But, if you think a 
few years longer abfence neceflary to cure the 
fufpicious remains of impetuous youth, write to^ 
tnc often in your abfence ; come and fee us a» 
often as you will, and let us cultivate a cor* 
refpojQdeace foui^ded. on the raoft cordial inti-^ 
macy.. 

What pains will, not fiich confdiatlon alle— 
idate ?. What abfence will not be fupportable ua- 
•derthe pleafing hope of at laft endings our days, 
tftgethcx! I will- do yet more i I am jeeady 

14 £B^ 
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to put one of my children under your care ; I 
ihall think him fafer in your hands than mjr 
own ; and, when you bring him back, I know 
not which of you will give mcsthe greater plea- 
fure by your return. On the other hand, if 
you become entirely fesifonable, banifli your 
chimerical notipns, and are willing to deftrve 
my coufin, come, pay her your beft refpefls, 
and make her happy. Come then, and fur- 
mount every obftacle that oppofes your fuccefs, 
and make a conqueft of her heart : fiich aflift- 
ance as my friendfhip can give ftiall not on my 
part be wanting. Come, and make each "other 
happy, and 'nothing more will be wanting to 
render me completely fo. But, whatever rcr 
folution you take, aftei* having maturely con- 
ftdered the matter, fpeak confidently, and af- 
front your friend m> more by your groundlefs 
fufpicions. 

Let me not, however, irl thinking 06 much of 
you, forget myfelf. My turn to be heard muft 
come at laft.3' for you a£l with your friends in a 
difpute, as with your adverfaries at chefs;- you 
defend yourfelf by attackijig them. You ex- 
cufe your being a philofbpher, by accufing m^ 
of being a devotee. I am, then, la your opi- 
nion a devotee, Qr ready to become one : well, be 
it fo. Contemptible denominations never change 
the nature of things. If devption is commend- 
able, why am 1 to blame in being devout? But> 
perhaps, that epithet is too low for ypa. The 
^idignity of the philgfopKer difdaiiis"the Worihi^ 
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of the vulgar : it would ferve God in a more 
fublime manner, and raife €ven to Heaven itfelf 
its pretenfions and its pride. Poor philofo- 
phers ! — but to return to myfclf, 

\ have, from my childhood, refpefled virtue, 
and have always cultivated my rcafon. I en- 
deavoured to regulate my condu<ft by human un- 
derftanding and fentiment, and have been ill 
COndu^d. Before you deprive me of the 
guide I'bave chofen, give me another on which 
I may depend. I thought myfelf as wife as other 
people, and yet a thoufand others have lived 
more prudiently than I : they muft, therefore^ 
tuve had jrefources which I had not. Why is it 
that I, knowing myfeif well born, have had 
reafon to conceal my life and converfation fronx 
the world? Why did I hate .the fin which I 
committed even in fpiteof myfelf? I thought 
I knew my own ftrcngth, I re^ed on it, and was 
deceived. All the refiftance which was in my 
own power I tlunk I made; and yet I fell. — j 
How muft thofe have done that, have efcaped i 
they muft have had a better fupport. 

From their example 1 was induced to ieek the 
iame fupport, and have foup.d in it a peculiar 
advantage which I did. not expefl:. During the 
reign of the paflions, they themfelvies contri- 
bute to the continuance of the anxieties they at 
fi'rft occafion ; ' they retain hope alwa}-^ by tlie 
^depf defire, and hence, we are enabled to fup-* 
pprt the abfence of felicity: if our expeSa- 
{ions are difappointed^ hope fupplies their place ; 
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and the agreeable delufion lafts as long as the 
paffion which gave it birth. Thus, in a fituaw. 
tion of that kind, pailion fupports itfelf, and 
the very foUicitude itcaufes is a chimerical plea-> 
fure, which is fubftituted for real enjoyment. 
Nay more, thofe who have no defires muft be- 
very unhappy ; they are deprived, ifl may be al- 
lowed the expreffion, of all they pofiefs. We en- 
joy lefs that which we obtain than that which ^ 
we hope for, tmd are feldom happy but in expec- 
tation. In fa£l, man, made t9 defire every 
thing and obtain little, of bouodlefs avarice^ 
yet narrow capacity, has received of heaven a 
confolatory aid, which brings to him in idfea? 
every thing he defires,, difplays to his imagina- 
tion, V,eprefents it to his view, and in one fenfe 
makes it is own; but to render ftich imaginary 
property ftill more flattering and agreeable, it i* 
even modified to his paiSon» Btit this fhadow 
vaniflies. the moment the real obje£l appears 5 
the imaginatipn can no longer itiagnifyi that 
which we ailually poflefs ; thq charms of illufloit 
ceafe where thofe of enjoyment begin* The 
world of fancy, therefore, the land of chimeras, 
is the only world worthy tp be in^habited ; and 
fuch is the inanity of human enjoyments that^ 
except that Being which is felf-exiflent, there 
is nothing delightful but that which has no ex* 
iftence at all. 

If this efFeSt Joes not always follow in the 
particular obj efts of our paiEons, it is infallible 
in the common fentiment which includes the 

wbolcw 
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vTiole. To live without pain is incompatible 
with our ftateof mortality : it would be in fad {o 
die. He .who has eVery tiling in his power, if 
a creature, muft be miferable, as he would be 
deprived of the pleafure of defiring 5 than which 
every other want would be more fupportable*. 
. This is, indeed, .what I have in part exper 
rienced fince' my marriag;e and your return. 
Every thing around me gives me caufe of con- 
tent, and yet I am not contented. A fecret lan- 
guor ftcals into the bottom of my heart : I find 
it puiFed up and void, as you formerly faid 
was the cafe with your's: all my attachments 
are not fufficient to fill it. This difquietude, 
Iconfefs, is ftrange: but it is neverthelefs true. 
O my friend 1 I am indeed too happy : my 
happinefs is a burthen to me. Can you think 
of a remedy for this difguft i For my part, I 
muft own that a fentimeot fo unreafonable, and 
fo involuntary, has in a great meafure diminilhed 
the value of life, and I cannot imagine what 
bkffings it can beftow which I want, or witli 
which I ihould be fatisfied. Can any woman be 
more fufceptible than I am ? Can flie love her 
father, her hufband, her children, her friends, 
her relations better than I do ? Can ihe be more 
generally beloved 2 Can ih^ lead a life more 

agreeable 

♦ Hence it is that every fovereigti iwho afpltes to be de- 
fpotrck* afpire^ to the honoiir of being: intlerable. In 
«vcry kingdom in the world, would you fee the man who 
is the moft unhappy of all his countrymen, go dire^jy 
to the fovereign^ particularly if he b« an abiblute moi^ 
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agreeable to her tafte? Or can fhe be more at 
liberty to exchange it for any other ? Can (he 
enjoy better health i Can fhe .have more ex- 
pedients to divert her, or ftronger ties to bind 
her to the world ? and yet, notwithftanding all 
this, I am conftantly uneafy: my heart fighs 
after fomethingof which it is entirely ignorant. 
.Therefore, finding nothing in this globe ca- 
pable of giving it fatisfa£tion, mydefiring foul 
/eeks an obje<5t in another world; in elevating 
itfelf to the fo«rce of fentiment and exidence, 
its languor van iflies: it is reanimated; it ac- 
quires new fticngth and new life. It thence 
oibtains a new exiftence, independent of cor-, 
poreal paiSons, or rather it exifts no longer in 
me, but in the immenfity of the Supreme Be- 
ing; and, difcncumbered for a while from its 
tcrrefirial ihackles, returns to them again with 
patience, confoied with the cxpcilation of 
futurity. 

You fmileatall this, my good friend; I un- 
derftand you* I have, wideed, pronounced my 
own condemnation, h,aving formerly cenfured 
the heart which I now approve. To this I have 
only one ¥«rord to anfwer; and that is, I then 
fpoke without experience. I do not pretend to . 
juftify it in.cvery ibape.. I don't prptend to. fay • 
this viiionary tafte is prudent ; I only fay, it is a 
delightful fupplement to that fenfe of bappinefe 
which in other things exhaufts itfelf by eqjoy- - 
ment. If it be produdive of evil, doubtlefs it • 
Ought to be rejeSed ; if it deceives the heart by 

falfc 
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falfe pleafure, it ought alfo on that account to; 
berejciled. But, after all, which has the greater, 
incentive to virtue, the phiilofopher with his 
fublime maximS) or. the Chriftian with his hum-, 
ble fimplicity ? Who is raoft happy even in this 
world, the fage with his profound underftand- 
ing, or the enthuiiaft with his rapture of devo*. 
tion ! What buiinefs have I to think or imagine^ 
\yhen my faculties are all in a manner alien- 
ated i Will you fay intoxication has its plea- 
furesj be it fo, and be mine efteemcd fuch, if 
you will. Either leave me in this agreeable, 
delirium^ or fhow me a more delightful fitua-^. 
tion. , - 

I have* condemned, indeed, the extafies of the 
myfticks, and condemn them ftill, when they, 
ferve to detach us from our duty; and by 
railing in us a difguft againft an a<Slive life by 
the charms of contemplation, feduce us into 
that ftafieof quietiCaa which you imagine me fo 
near j and from whifrh I believe myfelf never- 
thelefs to be as far diflant as you. I know very 
well that to ferve God is not to pafs our lives, 
on our knees in prayer ; that it is to difcharge 
00 earth thofe obligations which our duty re- 
quires J it is to do, with a view to pleafe him, 
every thing which the fituation in which ho 
hath placed us demands, 

II cor gradtfce \ 
E ferve a lut chi Hfuo dihvor compifie. 

To have a heart that glows with pure dcfire 
T« love and ferve where duty maiy require. « 

Wc 
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We ought firft to perform the duties of out 
Aation, and then pray when we have time. 
This is the rule I have endeavoured to follow: 
i don't make that felf-examlnat ion, with which 
you reproach me, a tafk, but a recreation : I 
don't fee why, among the pleafures that are 
within my reach, I fhould be forbidden the moft 
afFefting and the moft innocent of all. 

I have examined myfelf with more feverity, 
fince the receipt of your letter. I have enquired 
into the effeds which the pious inclination 
that fo much difpleafes you produces in my 
mind; and I can fafely fay, I fee nothing 
that fhould give me reafon to fear, at leaft fo 
foon as you imagine, the evils of exceffive and 
fuperfluous devotion. 

In the firft place, I have notfo fervent a long« 
ing after this exercife as to give me pain when 
I am deprived of an opportunity, nor am I out 
of humour at every avocation from it. It never 
interrupts my thoughts in the bufinefs of the 
day, nor gives me any difguft or impatience in 
the difcharge of my duty. If retirement be 
fometimes neceflary, it is when I have feltfomc 
difagreeable emotion, and am better m my clofet 
than elfewhere. It is there that, entering into 
the examination of myfelf, I recover my temper 
and cafe. If any care troubles me, if any pain 
afFeds me, it is there I go and lay them down. 
Every pain, every trouble, vanishes before a 
greater obje^. In refleSing on all the bounties 
«f Providcacc towjirds me, 1 am aQiamed to be 
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lenfible of fuch trifling ills, and to forget its 
greater mercies. I require neither frequent nor 
long intervals of folitude. When I am afFe£led 
by involuntary fadnefs, the (bedding a few tears 
before him who is the comforter of hearts re- 
lieves mine in an inftant. My reflexions are 
never bitter nor grievous ; even my repentance 
is free from dread : my errours give me lefs caufe 
of fear than of fhame ; I regret that I have com- 
mitted them, but I feel no remorfe, nor dread 
of their eiFefts. The God I ferve is a merciful 
Being ;^v a Father, whofe goodnefs only afl^edS 
me, and furpaflTes all his other attributes. His 
power aftonilhes me J his immenflty confounds 

my ideas; his juftice but he has made man 

weak; and though he be juft, he is merciful. 
An avenging God is the God of the wicked. 
I can neither fear him on my own account, 
nor pray for his vengeance to be exerted againft 
any other. It is the God of peace, the God 
of g^odnefs whom I adore. I know, I feel, I 
am the work of his hands, and truft to fee him 
at the lafl: day fuch as he has manifefted him- 
felf to my heart during my life. 

It is impoflible for me to tell you how many 
pleafing ideas hence render my days agreeable, 
and give joy to my heart. In leaving my clofet 
in fuch a difpofition, I feel myfelf more light 
and gay. Every care vanilhes, every embar- 
raffraent is removed ; nothing rough or dif- 
agreeable appears ; but all is fmooth and flowing : 
^pry thing wears a pleafant countenance 2 it 

' coils 
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cpfls me no pains to be In good humour : I tove 
thofe better whom I loved before, and am ftill 
more agreeable to them : even my hufband is 
more pleafed with the dirpofition which is the 
cffeft of fuch rational devotion. Devotion, 
he fays, is the opium of the foul. When taken 
in fipali quantities, it enlivens, it animates, it 
fupports it: ^ ftronger dofe lulls it to fleep, 
enrages, or deftroysit. I hope I fhall never 
proceed -to fuch extremes. 

You fee I<am not fo much offended at the title 
of devotee, as perhaps you expedied ; but then I 
do not value it at the rate you imagine : yet I 
would not have the term devotion applyed to ahy 
afFeded external deportment, and to a fort of 
employment which difpenfes with every other. 
Thus that Mrs. Guyon you mention had in my. 
opinion done better to have carefully difchargcd 
her duty as miftrefs of her family, to have 
educated her children in the chriftian faith, and 
to have governed her fervants prudently, than 
to have compofed books of devotion, difputed 
withbifliops, and at laft be imprifoned in the 
Baftile, for her unintelJigible reveries. 

I approve juft as little of that myftical and 
metaphorical language, which feeds the heart 
with chimeras, and in the place of fpiritual love 
fubftitutes feniiments too nearly allied to carnal 
afFedtions, and too apt to excite them. The 
more fufceptible the heart, or lively the imagi- 
nation, the more we ought to be on our guard 
againft thofe images by which they may be 

afFected; 
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liffefted ; for how can we fee the relations of the 
myftical objeft if we do not at the fame time fee 
the fenfual ; and how can a modeift woman have 
the affurance to conten^plate thofe objefls in her 
imagination which ihe would bluih to look on. 
But what fets me moft againft thefe devoteea 
by profeffion, is that affedation of. manners 
which renders thtfm infenfible to humanity j 
that exceffive pride which makes them look 
down with pity on the reftof mankind. If ever 
they con defcehd to ftoop* from their imaginary 
elevation to do ah aft of charity, it is always 
done 'in a manner extremely mortifying to the 
objeft: their pity is fo cruel and infutting, their 
juftice is To rigid, their charity fo fevere, their 
zeal fo bitter, their contempt (o, much like 
hatred, that even the infenfibility of the 
reft of the world is Icfs cruel than their pity. 
Their love for heaven ferves them as an excufe 
for loving nobody on earth; they have even no 
afFedion for one another ; nor is there an in* 
ftance of fincere friendftiip to be -found among 
people of extreme devotion • The more de- 
tached they affedi to be from the world, the 
more they expedt from itj and one would think 
their devotion to God is exerted only that they 
. may have a pretext to exercife his authority over, 
the reft of his creatures. 

I have fuch an averfion for all abufes of this> 
kind as {hould naturally be my fecurity 5 if ne* 
verthelefs I am doomed to fall, it will not be vo« 
luntarily, and I hope, from th*e friendfhip of 

thofe 

4 
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thofe who are about me, that it will not be 
without warning. I muft own, I now think 
that it was poflible for my former inquietude 
concerning my hufband to have efFe6led fuch a 
change. Happily, the prudent letter of my 
Lord B- ■ , to which you very reafonabjy refer 
me, together with his fenfible and confolatory 
converfation, as well as your*s, have entirely 
diflipated my fears, and changed my principles. 
I now fee plainly that an intolerating fpirit muft 
by degrees become obdurate. For what charity 
can be long preferved for thofe who we think 
muft inevitably be damned? To love them would 
. be to hate God for punifliingthem. To aft then 
on principles of humanity, we muft take- upon 
ourfelves, to condemn adions only, and not 
men. Let us not afTume the horrible fundion 
of devils. Let us not fo lightly throw open the 
gates of hell for our fellow-creatures. Alas ! 
if all thofe are deftined to be eternally miferable 
who deceive themfelves, where is the mortal 
who can avoid it ? 

O my friends ! of what a load have you 
eafed my heart? in teaching me that an errour 
in judgement is no crime, you have delivered, 
me from a thoufand tormenting fcruples. I 
leave to others the fubtile interpretation of dog- 
mas which I do not comprehend, and content 
myfelf with thofe glaring truths which ftrikc 
and at once convince me ; thofe pradlical truths 
which inftruft me in my duty. As to any. 
thing further, I abide by the rule of your old 

anfwer 
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ailfwer to Mr. Wolmar. A man is not maftcr 
of his own fentiments to believe or difbelieve 
what he pleafes. Can it be a crime for one not 
to be a logician ? No, it is not the bufinefs pf 
confcience to inftrufb us in the truth of things* 
but in the maxims of our duty. It does not 
teach us to reafon well, but to zA aright. In 
what can myhuiband be criminal before God? 
Does he turn his eyes from the contemplation of 
theDcityf God himfelf hath hid his face from his 
view. He does not fliun the truth ; the truth 
avoids him. He is not aduated by pride; be 
docs not feek to convert any one to his own 
opinion. He is glad they are of a different one. 
He approves of our fentiments, he wiihes he 
had the fame, but cannot. He is deprived of 
our confolations and our hopes. He ads up- 
rightly, without even expedling a recompenfc: 
he is in fad more virtuous, more difinterefted 
than we. He is indeed truely to be pitied I but 
wherefore fliould he be puniflxed ? No: good- 
nefs, fincerity, honefty, virtue, thefc are what 
heaven requires, and what he will undoubtedly 
reward : thcfe conftitute the true fervice which 
the Deity requires, and that fervice Mr. Wolmar 
moft invariably performs. If God judges of 
our faith by our works, to be truely virtuous is to 
believe in him. A true chriftian is a virtuous 
man : Ihe real infidels are the vicious. 

Be not furprifed, therefore, my dear friend^ 
that I do not difpute with you many particulars 
of your letter, concerning which wc arc not of 

the 
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the fame opinion. I know tdo well what you 
are, to be in pain about what you believe. 
What do all thofe idle queftions about free- 
agency concernme? Whether I tnyf^lf have the 
power to do good^ or can obtain it by prayer, 
- if in the end I am enabled to do it, does it not 
amount to the fame thing? Whether I acquire 
-what is wanting by a(king for it, or the Deity 
grants it to my prayers, if it be neceffary to afk 
in order to have it, is not this a fufficient ex- 
planation ? Happy enough to agree about the 
-principal articles of our faith, why need we en- 
quire farther f ought we to be defirous of penc- 
. trating into the bottomlefs abyfs of metaphyficks, 
'.and,indifputingaboutthedivineefrence, throw 
'away the fhort time which is allotted us here 
to revere and honour the Deity? We are ignorant 
what he is ; but we know that he exifts, and 
that is fufficient : hemanifefts himfelf in his 
worlds, we feel him conftantly within us. We 
may difpute, b4it cannot fincerely difbelieve 
bis exiftenqe. He has given us that degree of 
fenfibility which enables us to perceive, to em- 
brace him ^ let us pity thofe to whom he has 
• not imparted fuch a portion of fufceptibility, 
\without flattering; ourfelves that we fliall be able 
tp make them fenfible gf what they cannot feel. 
I^t us refpeft his decrees in/ilence, arid do our 
duty: this is the bcft method to make profe- 
lytes, 

D<> you kjiow. any man pf better f^nh or a 

ni9fe enlightened uaderftaodirtgtbAn Mr- Wol- 

^ *'' * ' mar'? 
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mar? Do you know any one more fincere, 
more upright, more juft, lefs fubjedt to the con- 
trol of his paffions ; who will be a greater 
gainer by divine juftice or the foul's immorta- 
lity ? Do you know any man more nervous, 
more fublime, more convincing in a difpute 

than Lord B ? Is there any perfon by 

his virtue more worthy of entering on the 
defenfe of the caufe of God, more certain 
of his exiftence, more fincerely penetrated with 
the idea of divine majefty/ more zealous for his 
glory, and more capable of fupporting it? 
Yet you have been a^itnefs of what paffed du- 
ring three months at Clarens : you have (cen 
two men, having the higheftefleem and refpedl 
for each other, and equally difdainful of the 
pedantry and quirk of fchoiaftick logick, pafs a 
whole winter in prudent and peaceful as well as 
lively and profound argumentations, with a 
view to convert each other; you have feen them 
attack and defend themfelves, and take every ad* 
vantage of which human underftanding is ca- 
pable; and that on a fubje^Sl wherein both, be-"" 
ing equally intereftcd, defired nothing fo ear- 
neftly as to be of one mind. 

What was the confequence ? their mutual 
cfteem is augmented i and yet both retain their 
former fentiments : if fuch an example does not 
for ever cure a prudent man of the rage of dif- 
pute, the love of truth I am fure never will. 

For my part, 1 have thrown afide, and that 
forever, fuch an ufelefs weapon; and am 

Voh* IV, K Uetermined 
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detecinined nev>^* to mention. a fingle word more 
• to my huiband abouti religion, unlefs it be to 
give a reafon for mine. Not that a notion of 
divine toleration has rendered me indifferent to 
his. I muftconfefs, that though I am become 
tranquil about his future ftate I do not find lam 
"the lefs zealous for his converfion. I would lay 
down my life to fee himonce convinced of the 
truth of divine revelation, if not for the fake of 
his future happinefs, at leaft for his happinefs 
in this life. Fon, of how many pleaftires is he 
not on this account deprived ? What fentiments 
can give him comfort in his afflidions ? What 
fpeftator excites him to thofe good deeds he 
performs in fecret? What reward does he hope 
for from his virtue? How can he look upon 
death? No, I hope he will not -meet it in this 
terrible fituation. There remains but one ex>* 
pedient more for me to try to prevent it ; and 
to that I confecrate the remainder of my life. 
This is not to convince, but to afFe6l him t 
to fet him a prevailing example, afld to 
make religion fo amiable, that he fliall not be 
able to refift her charms. Ah ! my friend ! 
what a forcible argument againft in fidelity is the 
life of a true chriftian? Do you believe there is 
a being on earth proof againft it? This is the 
ta(k I impofe on myfelf for the future i affift me 
to perform it. Mr. Wolmar is cold, but not 
infenfible. What apifture might welay open 
ilohis heart? his friends, his children^ his wife, 
all '^nitiiig to his edification. When^ with* 

out 
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tout preaching about God in our difcources^ 
We ihall demonftrate him by thofe acSlions 
which he infpires, by thofe virtues of which he 
is the authour, by the pleafure we take ih his 
fervice : when he (hall fee a fketch of paradife 
in his own houfe ; when an hundred times a day 
he fhall be compelled to cry out : " Human 
nature is of itfelf incapable of this; fomething 
divine muft prevail here." 

If my enterprife pleafes you^ if you find your- 
felf worthy to concur in it, come, and let us 
pafs our days together, and never part more 
till death. If the projeft di (pleafes or frightens 
you, liften to the didlates of your confcience; 
that will teach you your duty. I have no more 
to fay. Agreeably to what Lord B in- 
timates, Ifliall expefl: you both towards the 
latter end of next month. You will hardly 
know your apartment again; but in the altera- 
tion made in it you will difcover the care of a 
good friend, who took a pleafure in ornamenting 
it for you. You will find there, aHb, a fmall 
affortment of books, virhich (he bought for you 
at Geneva, of a better tafte than the Adonis ; 
not but that, for the jeft's fake^ you will find that 
too. You muft, however, be difcreet ; for, as 
fee would not have you know this is her doing, 
I haftcn to finifti my letter before (he comes to 
forbid my fpeaking of it. Adieu, my dear 
friend; our party of pleafure to the caille of 
Chillon will take place to-morrow without you. 
It will not be the better for that. The bailift' 
K 2 has 
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has invited us with our children, which leaves 
me no excufe; but I know not why, and yet 1 
cannot help wifliing we were fafe returned. 



o 



LETTER CLIX, 

-FROM FANNY ANNET. 

Sir! O my benefa<ftor ! what tidings do 
they order me to write to you ! Madam — 
my poor miftrefs — good God ! methinks I fee 
already how frightened you are ! but you cannot 

fee the aifliftion we are all in here. But 

I have not a moment to lofe — I muft tell you. 
— Lmuft run — Oh! that I had already told you 
all! — what will become of you, when you 
know our misfortune I The whole family went 
out yefterday to dine at Chillon. The Baron, 
who was going in.to Savoy, to fpend fome days 
at the cattle of Blonay, went away after dinner. 
The company attended him a little way, and 
afterwards walked along the dyke^ Mrs. Orbc 
and the bailiff's lady went before with my 
matter; my miflrefs followed, having hold by 
one hand of Harriet, and by the other of Mar- 
cellin. I came after with the eldeft. His ho- 
nour, the bailifF, who had ttaid behind to fpeak 
to fomebody, came up 5 and joining the com- 
pany, offered my miftrefs his arm ; which, in 
order to accept of, (he fent Matcellin to me. 
I ran forward to meet him, while the child did 
the fame towards me ; but in running, his foot 
Hipped, and he fell unhappily into the water. I 

fcreamed 
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fcreamed out, when my^miftrefs^ turning her 
head,, and feeing the child in the water, flew 
back in- an inftant^, and threw- herfelfirv after- 
him. 

Unhappy that lam F wHy did T riOt throw' 
myfelf in toa! better had 1 been drowned on 
thefpot! With difficulty I kept theeldeft from 
leaping after its mother; who kept ftruggling, 

with the other in her arms. No BoAt nor ' 

people were at hand, (o that fome time pafTcd 

before they could be got out of the water 

the child foon recovered*; but as for the mother 
— — the fright, the fall, th€condition.fhe was 
in — ah ! none knows better than I the danger of 
fuchafall! fhe was taken out, and remained 
a good while infenfible. The moment fhe 
came to herfelf, ihe enquired eagerly after the^ 
child — heavens r with^ what tranfport did fhe- 
cmbrace him ! I thought (he was quite well 
again; but her fpirits lafted her but for a mo- 
ment: flie infift^d on being brought home, but 
fainted away feveral times during the journey. 
By fome orders fhe gave me, I faw fhe believed 
-jhe fbould not recover. Her fears were, alas !• 
too- true! fhe will never recover. Mrs. Orbe- 
is a good. deal more altered than flie. They 
arcffll diftra£led; I am the mod fenfible in ths 

whole houfe. Why fhould I be uneafy ? ah ! 

my good miftrefs, if I lofe you I fhall never 

have occafion for another. ^O my dear Sir 1 

may heaven enable you to fupport this rrial 1 

Adieu 1 the phyfician is this moment coming out 

K 3 cf 
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of the chamber. I muft run to meet him— if 
he gives me hopes, I will let you know it. If 
I fay nothing, you will know too well the caufe. 



I 



LETTER CLX. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

MPRUDENT, unfortunate man ! unhappy 
dreamer ! you will now indeed never fee her 
more — alas! the veil — Eloifa is no more. r 

She has herfelf written to you — I refer you to 
her letter: refpeft, I charge you, her laft re- 
queft. Great and many are the obligations you 
have to difcharge on this fide the grave. — •— 



I 



LETTER CLXr. 

FROM MR.WOLMAR. 

Was unwilling to interrupt the firft tranf- 
ports of your grief: my writing to you 
would but have aggravated your forrow, as I 
was- no better qualified to relate than you to read 
our fad tale. At prefent, poffibly, fuch a rela- 
tion may not be difagreeable to both. As no- 
thing remains but the rememberance of her, my 
heart takes a delight in recalling every token of 
that rememberance to my mind. You will have 
fome confolation in ihedding tears to her me- 
mory ; but of that grand relief of the unfortu- 
nate I am conftitutionally deprived, and am 
therefore more unhappy than yau. 

It 
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It is not, however,, of her illnefs, but of her- 
felf, I would write. Another might have thrown 
herfelf into the water to fave her child. Such aa 
acciident, her fever, her death are natural y and^ 
may be common to other mortals : but the em- 
ployment of her laft moments, her converfation,. 
her fentiments, her fortitude, all thefe are 
peculiar to Eloifa. She was no lefs fmgular in> 
the hour of death than fhe had been during the 
whole courfe of. her life ; and as I was the fole 
witnefs to many particulars, you can learn thetn^ 
from me alone. 

You already know that her fright, her agita- 
tion, the fall, and the water fhe had imbibed, . 
threw her into fainting fits, from which (he did 
»ot recover till after fhe was brought homo. 
On being carried into the houfe, fhe aflccd 
again for the child ; the child was brought ; and, 
feeing )iim walk about, and return her carefTes^ 
ihe became apparently eafy, and confented to 
take a little reft. Her Aeep v^s but fbort, and 
as the phy/ician was not yet come, fhe made us- 
fttround on the bed ; that is, Fanny, her cou- 
fin, and me. She talked to us about her child- 
ren, of the great diligence and care which her 
plan of education required, and of the danger 
of a -moment's negledt. Without making her 
illnefs of any great importance, fhe forefaw,- 
ihe faid, that it would prevent her for fome 
time from difcharging her part of that duty, , 
and charged us to divide it amongft u$, 

K 4 She 
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She enlarged on her own projecEls, on your's, 
on the moft proper means to carry them into 
execution ; on the obfervations fhe had made as 
to what would promote or injure them: and, 
in a word, on every thrng which might enable us 
to fupply her place, in the difcharge of the 
duties of a mother, fo long as fhe might be 
prevented from it herfelf. I tl/ought fo much 
precaution unnecclTary for one who imagined 
ihe fliould be prevented from exercifing fuch 
employment only for a few days : but what 
added to my apprehenfions, was to hear her enter 
into a long and particular charge refpefting Har- 
riet. As to her fons, (he contented herfelf 
* with what concerned their education in theear- 
lieft infancy, as if relying on another for the 
care of their youth. 

But in fpealcing of Harriet (he went far- 
ther, extending her remarks even to her com- 
ing of age; and, being fenfible that nothing 
could fupply the place of thofe reflexions which 
her own experience did^ated, (he gave us a 
clear and methodical abftrail of the plan of 
education fhe had laid down, recommending it 
to the mother in the mofl lively and afFefting 
manner. 

All thefe exhortations, refpefling the edu- 
cation of young perfons and the duty of mothers, 
mixed with frequent applications to herfelf, co4ild 
not fail to render the converfation extremely in- 
terefting : I faw, indeed, that it afFefted: her too 
Hiuch, In the mean time, her coufin held one of 

her 
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her hands, preiEng it every nove and then to her 
lips, and bathing it withtears^ at every reply : 
Fanny was not lefs moved ; and as for Eloifa 
herfelf, I obferved the big tears fwell out of her' 
eyes, and fteal down her cheeks ; but (he was' 
afraid to let us fee flie wept, leftitfhould alarm 
us. But I then faw that {he knew her life was 
drawing towards its final period. My only hope 
was, that her fears might deceive her, and re- 
prefent the danger greater than it really was. 
Unhappily, howtver, 1 knew her too well to 
build much upon fuch a deception. I endea- 
voured feveral times toftopher, and at laft beg-- 
ged of her not to wafte her fpirits by talking fo 
much at once on a fubjeS which might be con- 
tinued at our leifure. "Ah! my. dear (replied 
fhe) don't you know that nothing hurts a wo- 
man- fo much as filencef and, fince 1 findmyfelf 
a little feverifli, 1 may as well employ my dif- 
courfe about ufeful matters^ as prattle away the 
time about trifles." 

The arrival of the phyfician put the whole 
houfe into a confufion which it is impoflible to 
defcribe. All the domefticks were gathered 
about the door of the chamber, where they waited 
with their arms folded, and anxious looks, to 
know his opinion of their miftrefs'sfituation, as 
if their own deftiny were depending. This fight 
threw poor Mrs. Orbe into fuch an agony of 
grief, that I began to be afraid of her fenfes. 
Under different pretenfes, therefore, I difmiffed 
them, that their prefcnce might no longer afFefl: 
K S her. 
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her. The phyfician gave us indeed a little hope, 
but in fuch vague terms, that it ferved to convince 
me, there was none. Eloifa was alfo re ferved, 
on account of her coufin. When thedoftor 
left the chamber I followed him, which Clara 
was alfo going to do; but Eloifa detained her, 
and gave me a wink which I underftood, and, 
therefore, immediately told the phyfician, that 
if there were any real danger he (hould as care- 
fully conceal it from Mrs, Orbe as from the 
patient, left her defpair fhould render her in- 
capable of attending her friend. He told me the 
cafe was indeed dangerous, but that four-and- 
twenty hours being hardly elapfed fince the ac- 
cident, it required more time to form a certain 
judgement; that thefucceeding night might de- 
termine the fate of the patient ; but that he 
could not pofitively pronounce any thing till 
the third day. Fanny alone was by on his 
faying this, on whom we prevailed with fome 
difficulty to ftifleher emotions, and agreed upon 
what was proper to tell Mrs* Orbe and the rett 
of the family. 

Towards the evening, Eloifa prevailed with 
her coufin, who had fat up with her the prece- 
dirrg night, and was defirous of continuing hef 
vigilance, to go to bed for fome hours. In the 
mean time, the patient being informed that (he 
was to be bled in the foot, and that the phyfi- 
cian was preJcribing for her,£he fent for him to 
her bed-fide, andaddrcfled him thus; 

« Mr. 
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<« Mr. Bouffon, when it is neceflary to flatter 
" a timid patient as to the danger of his cafe, 
«< the precaution is humane, and I approve of 
•< it J but it is a piece of cruelty to lavifh equally 
•« on all the difagrecable remedies which to 
•< many may be fuperfluous. Prefcribe for me 
• ** every thing that you think will be really ufe- 
** ful, and I will pundlually follow your pre- 
** fcriptions. But as to thofe of mere experi- 
«< menty I beg you will excufemc: it is my 
•* body and not my mind which is difordcredj . 
'^ and I am not afraid to end my days, but to ' 
** mifpend thofe which remain. The lall mo- 
«« mentsoflifc are too precious to be thrown' 
*< away. If you cannot prolong mine, there- 
•< fore, I beg you will at leaft not (horten them, • 
** by preventing me from employing them as 
«« I ought. Either recover me entirely, or 
*< leave me: I can die alone." — Thus, my: 
friend, did this woman, fo mild and timid on 
ordinary occafions, know how to exert hcrfelf 
in a refolute and ferious manner at this important 
criiis. 

The night was cruel and decifive. Suffoca- 
tion, opprefllon., fainting, her fkin dry and 
burning. An ardent fever tormented her, during 
.the continuance of which fhe was heard fre- 
quently to call out Marcetlirti as if to prevent : 
lis. running into the water, and to pronounce 
alfo another name, formerly repeated on a like- 
occafion. The next day the phyfician told me 
plainly, that he did not think fhe could live three 
K 6 three 
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days. I alone was made privy to this affil£king. 
piece of information, and the moft terrible hoi^r 
of my life was that wherein I kept it a fecret ia 
my breaft, without knowing what ufe to make 
of it. 1 ftrayed out alone into the garden*, 
mufing on the meafures I ought to take; not 
without many afflidling reflexions on the mif- 
fortune of being reduced, in the laft ftage of life, 
to that folitude, of which I was fufficiently tired 
even before I had experienced a more agreeaWe 
one. 

I had promifed Eloifa, the night before, to teH 
her faithfully the opinion of the phyfician, and 
file had engaged me by every prevailing argu- 
ment to keep my word. I felt that engagement 
on my conference : but what to do I was greatly 
atalofs! Shall I, faid I to myfelf, in order to 
difcharge an ufelcfs and chimerical duty, afflidl 
her foul with the news, and lengthen the pangs 
of death ? To tell her the hour of her diffolutron, 
is it not in faft to anticipate the fatal moment ? 
In fo ftiort an interval what will become of the 
defires, the hopes, the elements of life ? Shall 
I kill my Eloifa ? 

Thus meditating on what I fhould do, I 
walked on with long and hafty ftrides, and in 
an agitation of mind 1 had never before expe- 
rienced. It was not in my power to (hake off 
the painful anxiety : it remained an infupport* 
able v^^ight on my fpirits. At length I was 
determined by a fuddcn thought. 

For 
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For -^Vhofe fake, faid I, do I deliberate ? for 
her^s or for mine ! On whofe principles do I 
reafon? is it on her fyftem or my own? What 
demonftration have I of the truth ? In fupport 
of her fyftem (he klfo has nothing but opinion; 
but that opinion carries with it the force of evi- 
dence, and is in her eyes a demonftration. 
What right have I, in a matter which relates 
chiefly to her, to prefer my opinion, which I 
acknowledge to be doubtful, to her*s, which flie 
thinks demonftrated ? Let us compare the con- 
fcquenceof both. According to her's, her dif- 
pofition in the laft hour of her life will decide 
her fate to all eternity. According to mine, s^l 
that I can do for her will be a matter of indif- 
ference in three days. According to my fy- 
ftem, {he v?ill be then infenfible to every thing : 
but if (he be in the right, what a difference 
-will there be 1 eternal happinefs or mifery, • 
perhaps— —that word is terrible— —wretch! 
ri(k thy own foul, and not her's. 

This was the firft doubt I ever had concern- 
ing that fcepticifm you have fo often attacked ; 
but it was not the laft. This doubt, however, 
freed me from the other. I immediately refolved, 
and for fear my mind fhould change, ran di«. 
reftly to Eloifa's chamber, where^ after dif- 
miffing every body from their attendance, I fat 
down by her bed-ftde. I did not make ufe of 
thofe trifling precautions which are necefTary 
with little minds. I was indeed for fomc time 
filent; but (be looked at me> and feemed to read 

my 
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my thoughts. Then holding out her Hand, 
« Do you think (faid -fhe) you bring me news ? 
No, my dear friend, I know it already ; the 
cold hand of death is upon me i we muft part 
for ever." 

She proceeded, and continued with me a long 
converfation, of which I may one day give you 
an account; and during which flie eng.raved 
her teftament on my heart. If I had indeed 
been ignorant of her difpofition before, her tem- 
per of mind at this time would fuifficiently have 
informed me. 

She afked me if her danger was known in 
the houfe.. I told her, every one was greatly 
apprehenfive ; but that they knew nothing feu- 
certain ; and that the pliyfician had acquainted 
me only with his opinion. On this {he con- 
jured me carefully' to keep it a fecret for the 
remainder of the day. " Glara (continued (he) 
will not be able to fupport this ftroke, unlefs it 
comes from my hand. I fhall take upon me 
that affliSing office to-night. It is chiefly for 
this reafonthat I defired to have the advice of 
a phyiician, that I might not fubjeft her «nne- 
ccfiarily, and merely on my own fuggefiions, 
to fo cruel a trial. Take care that ibe may 
know nothing of it before the time, or you will 
certainly rilk the lofs of a friend, and your 
children that of a mother." 

She then aiked me after her father. I owned 
that I had fent an exprefs to him : but took care 
to conceal from her, that the mdS^nger, inftead 

of 
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of contenting himfelf with delivering my letter, 
as I had ordered him, blundered out a ftory, 
from which my old friend,* falfely colle£ling 
that his daughter was drowned, fell down ftairs 
in a fwoon, and hurt himfelf; fo that he kept 
his bed at Blonay, The hopes of feeing her 
father afFcfled her very fenfibly ; apd the cer- 
tainty I had of the vanity of fuch hope had no 
fmall fhare in my uneafmefs. 

The paroxyfms of the preceding night had 
rendered her extremely weak : nor did this long^ 
converfation at all increafe her ftrength. In this 
feeble fltuation, therefore, . (he drove to get a 
little fleep in the day-time; nor did I know, till 
two days after, that (he did not fleep the whole 
time. The family continued in great anxiety ; 
every one waiting in mournful filence for each 
other to remove their uneafinefs, yet, without 
daring to afk any queftions, for fear of being 
told more than they wi(hed to know. If there 
were any good news, they faidto themlilvcs, 
everyone would be eager enough to tell it; 
and the bad we (hall know but too foon. In 
this terrible fufpcnfe they were fatisfied, fo long 
as they heard of no alteration for the worfc, 
Amidft this dreadful filence, Mrs. Orbe only 
was a£live and talkative. As foon as (be 
came out of Eloifa's chamber, inftead of going 
to reft', (be ran up and down the houfe, afking 
what the do£lor faid to the one and to the 
other. She had fat up all the preceding 
nigh(, and could not be ignorant of what (he 
i hai 
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had fcen j but fhe ftrove even to impofe on her- 
felf,. and todiftruft the evidence of her fenfes. 
Thofe (he interrogated always giving her fa- 
vourable anfwers, encouraged her to afk others, 
which fhe continued to do with fuch an air of 
foliicitude and poignant diftrefs, that whoever 
had known the truth could not have been pre- 
vailed upon to tell it her. 

In the prefence of Eloifa fhe concealed her 
anxiety, and^ indeed, the affeSing objed which 
(he had before her eyes was fufEciently afflidl- 
ing to fupprefs her vivacity. She was above all 
things follicitous to hide her fears from Eloifa ; 
but Ihe could very ill conceal them. Her trou- 
ble even appeared in her afFedlation to hide it. 
Eloifa, on her part alfo, fpared no pains to de- 
ceive her coufin, as to the true ftate of her 
cafe. Without making light of her illnefs, 
ihe aiFe£led to fpeak of it as a thing that was al- 
ready paft, feeming uneafy only at the- time 
neceflary to reftore her. How greatly did I 
fufFer, to fee them mutually ftriving to comfort 
each other, while I knew that neither of them 
entertained that hope in their own breafts 
with which each endeavoured to infpire ihc 
other. 

Mrs. Orbe had fat up the two preceding 
flights, and had not been undreffed for three 
days. Eloifa propofed, therefore, that fhe 
(hould retire to her own bed : but fhe refufed. 
<' Well then (faid Eloifa) letalittlebedbe made 
up for you in my chamber^ if (added flie, as 

if 
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if file had juft thought of it) you will not take 
part of mine. Come, my dear (faysflie) what 
fay you? I am not worfe, and, if you have no 
objeflion, you fliall fleep with me." This pro- 
pofal was accepted. For my part, they turned 
me out of the room, and really I flood in need 
of reft. 

I rofe early the next morning; and, being 
anxious for what might have paffed in the night, 
as foon as I heard them ftirring, I went into her 
chamber. From the fituation'in which Mrs: 
Orbe appeared the preceding evening, I ex- 
pedled to find her extremely agitated. In enter- 
ving the room, however, I faw her fitting on 
the fettee, fpiritlefs and pale, or rather of z- 
livid complexion; her eyes heavy and dead; 
yet fhe appeared calm and tranquil, but fpoke 
little. As for Eloifa, fhe appeared lefs feeble 
than over- night 5 the tone of her voice was 
ftrong, and her gefture animated : flic feemed 
indeed to have borrowed the vivacity of her 
coufxn. I could eafily perceive, however, that 
this promifing appearance was in a great mea- 
fure the effedt of the fever; but I remarked alfo 
in her looks, that fomething had given her a 
fecret joy, which contributed to it not a little ; 
but of which I could not diCcover the caufe. 
The phyfician confirmed his former opinion^ 
the patient continued alfo in the fame fenti- 
ments, and there remained no hope. 

Being obliged to leave her for fome time, I 
•bferved^ incoming again into her apartment, 

that 
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that every thing appeared in great order. She 
had caufed flower-pots to be placed on the 
chimney-piece J her curtains were half open 
and tied back ^ the air of the room was changed 
a grateful odour every where diiiufing itfelf, Co 
that no one would have taken it for the bed - 
chamber of a fick perfon. The fame tafte and 
elegance appeared alfo in her deihabille ; all 
which gave her rather the air of a woman o£ 
quality, waiting to receive company, thaji of a- 
country lady, who was preparing for her lafl: 
moments. She faw my furprife, fmiied at it^ 
and gueffing ray fentiments, was going to fpeak 
to me, when the children were brought into the 
room. Thefe now engaged her attention i and. 
you may judge whether, finding herfelf ready 
to part from them for ever, her careffes were 
cold or moderate. I even took notice that ftie 
turned oftener, and with more warmth, to him 
who was the caufe of her death, as if he was 
become noore dear to her on that account. 

Thefe embraces, fighs, and traafports were alt 
myfterious to the poor children. They loved 
her indeed tenderly; but it was with that ten- 
dernefs peculiar to their age. They compre- 
hended nothing of her condition, of the repe- 
tition of her careffes, of her regret at never 
feeing them more: as they faw us forrerwful and 
affeded-, they wept; but knew nothing more. 
We may teach children to repeat the word 
death ; but . we cannot give them any idea of 
it j they neither fear itfor themfelvcs or others; 

they 
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they fear to fuffer pjiin, but not to die. When 
the excefs of pain drew complaints from their 
poor mother, they pierced the air with their 
cries 5 but when we talked to them of lofing 
her, they feemed ftupid, and comprehended no- 
thing. Harriet alone, being a little older than 
the others, and of a fex in which underftanding 
and fentiment appear earlier than in the other, 
feemed troubled and frightened to fee her little 
mama in bed, whom ibe ufed always to fee 
ftirring about with her children. I remember 
that, on this occafion, Eloi fa made a reflexion 
quite in charadler, on the ridiculous vanity of 
Vefpafian, who kept his bed fo long as be was 
able to do any thing, and rofe when he could 
do no more*. *' I know not (fays (he) if it be 
neceflary that an emperour ihould die oqt of his 
bed: but this I know, that thetnother of a 
family fhould never take to her bed, unlefs to. 
die.'' 

After having wept over the children, and 
taken every one of them apart, particularly 
Harriet, whom fhe Jcept fome time, and who 
lamented and fobbed .grievouily, fhe called 
them all three together, gave them her bleffing^ 
and, pointing to Mrs. Orbe, " Go, my child- 
ren 
♦ This 18 not quite cxai^. Suetonius tells us that 
Vefpafian employed bimfelf as ufual^ and gave audience 
on his death-bed : but perhaps he had done better to haire 
rifen to give audience, and to have gone to bed again to 
die. This I know, that Vefpafian, if not a great man,, 
was at leaft a great prince ^ but it is not a time to pvt <m 
the comedian at the hour of death. 
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rcn (faid (he) go, and throw yourfelves at the 
feet of your mother : this is fhe whom Provi- 
dence has given you, depriving you of nothing, 
in taking me." Immediately they all ran to her» 
threw themfelves on their knees, and, laying 
hold of her hands, called her their good mama, 
their fecond mother, Clara ftooped forward to 
embrace them, but ftrove in vain to fpeak; fhc- 
could only utter a few broken and imperfefl ex- 
clamations, amidft fighs and fobs that flifled 
her voices Judge if Eloifa was not moved ! the 
fcene indeed became too afFe(Sling: for which 
reafon I interrupted it. 

As foon as it was over, we fat down again 
round the bed ; and, though the vivacity of 
Eloifa was a little fupprefled by the foregoing 
fcene, ihe preferved the fame air of content in 
her looks : fbe talked on every fubp£l with all 
that attention and regard which befpeaks a mind 
at eafe; nothing efcaped her; fhe was as in- 
tent on the converfation as if flic had nothing 
elfe to think of. She propofed that we fliould 
dine in her chamber, . that flie might have as 
much of our company as poflible for the flxort 
time fhe had to live : you may believe this pro- 
pofal was not on our part reje£led. 
- The dinner was ferved up without noife, con- 
fufion, or diforder, but with as much regularity 
as if it had been in the Apollo. Fanny and the 
children dined v^ith iis. Eloifa, taking notice 
that every one wanted an appetite, had the art 
to prevail on us to eat of almoft every thing; 

one 
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one time by pretending to inftruil the cook, at 
another by aflcing whether (he might not ven- 
ture to tafte this or that, and then by recom- 
mending it to us to take care of our health, 
without which we fhould not be capable of 
doing her the fervice her iHnefs required. In 
fliort, no miftrefs of a family, however folli- 
citous to do the honours of her houfe, could in 
full health have fliown, even to ftrangers, more 
obliging or more amiable marks of her kindnefs 
than thofe which dying Eloifa expreffed for her 
family. Nothing of what I expefted happened, 
nothing of what really happened ever entered 
my head. In fliort, I w^s loft in aftonifii- 
ment. 

After dinner, word was brought up that the 
clergyman was come. He came as a friend to 
-the family, as he often favoured us with a vifit. 
Though I had not fent for him, as Eloifa did 
not requeft it, I muft confefs to you, I was 
pleafed to hear he was come, and imagine the 
moft zealous believer could not on the fame 
occafion have welcomed him with greater plea- 
fure. His prefence, indeed, promifed the 
removal of many of my doubts, and fome relief 
from my perplexity. 

You will recolle<a the motives for my telling 
her of her approaching end. By the efFe<a which, 
according to my notions, fuch a fhocking piece 
of information fhould have had on her, how 
could I conceive that which it really had ? How 

could I imagine that a woman, fp devout as 

not 
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^ot to pafe a day when in health without me* 
ditatiofl, who made the exercife of prayer her 
-delight and amufement, ihpuld at fuch a time 
as this, when (he had but two days to live ; 
when (he was juft ready to iappear before hei: 
aWeful judge, inftead of making peace with God 
«nd her confciencc, amufe herfelf in ornament- 
ing her chamber, chatting with her friends, and 
diverting them at their meals, without ever 
dropping a word concerning God's grace, or her 
t)wn falvation? What could I think of her, and 
her real fentiments? How could I reconcile heir 
conduft with the notions I had entertained of 
her piety ? How could I reconcile the ufe fhe 
made of her laft moments to what (he had faid 
to the phyfician of their great importance ? 
All this appeared to me an inexplicable enigma; 
for though I did not expeft to find her prac- 
tifing all the hypocritical airs of the devotees, it 
feemed to me, however^ high time to think of 
what flie judged of fo much importance, and 
that it fliould fufFer no delay. If one is devout 
arnidft the noife and hufry of lif&, how can one 
be otherwife at the moment we are going to 
quit it, and when there remains no longer time 
to think of another ? 

Thefe reflexions led me farther than I thought 
1 ever fhould proceed. I began to be uneafy^ 
left my opinions, ifidifcreetly maintained, might 
at length have gained too much opon her beliefs 
I had not adopted her -s, and yet I was not 
willing that Ihe Ihould have renounced them. 

Had 
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?lad I been fick, I fhould certainly have died 
in my own way of thinkings but I was defirous 
that (he fhould die alfo in her's. Thefe con- 
tradidory notions will appear to you very 
extravagant: I myfelf do not find them very 
reafonable : they were, however, fuch as really 
Tuggefted themfelves, at that time. I do not un* 
dertaketo juftify, I only relate them. 

At length the time drew near, when my 
-doubts were to be cleared up : for it was eafy to 
fee that, fooner or later, the minifter would turn 
the tronverfation on the objeft of his duty j and 
though Eloifa had been capable of difguiflng 
her fentiments, it would be too difficult for 
her to do it in fuch a manner that a perfon, 
attentive and prepofTcfled as I was, fhould not 
fee through thedifguife. 

It foon after happened as I expe£led. To 
pafs over, however, the common-place com* 
pliments with which this worthy clergyman 
introduced the fubjeS, as well as the affeding 
manner in which he reprefented the happinefs 
of crowning a well-fpent life by a chriftiart 
exif^ he added, that he had indeed remembered 
her to have maintained, opinions, on fome 
points, different from thofe of the church, of 
fuch as may be moft reafonably deduced from 
the facl'ed writings ; but that, as fhe had never 
perfifted in defending theqfi, he hoped fhe would ■ 
die, as fhe had lived, in the communion of the 
faithful, and acquiefce in all the particulars of 
their cpmmoi) confei&ont 

As 
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As Eloifa's anfwer removed at once all mf 
doubts, and differed a good deal from the com- 
mon-place difcourfes on fuch occafions, I fhall 
give it you almoft v^ord for word j for I liftened 
to it very attentively, and committed it to paper 
immediately after. 

•« Permit me, Sir (faid flie) to begin by 
'' thanking you for all the care you have taken 
«• to condudl me in the paths of virtue and 
*' chriftianity, and for that complacency with 
*' v^hich you have borne V7ith my err^urs when 
*' I have gone aftray. Filled with a due re- 
** fpeft for your zeal, as well as gratitude for 
<* all your goodnefs, I declare with pleafurc 
" that it is to you I am indebted for all my 
*' good refolutions, and that you have always 
*' direSed me to do what was right, and to be- 
** Jieve what was true. 

*' I have. lived and I die* in the proteftant 
" communion, whofe maximsare deduced from 
** fcripture and reafon; concerning which my 
*' heart hath always confirmed what my lips 
" uttered; and though I may not have had al- 
*' ways that docility in regard to your precepts 
" which perhaps I ought, it has arifen from 
*' my averfion to all kind of hypocrify : that 
** which I could not believe I could never pro- 
**fefs; I have always fincerely fought what 
•' was moft conformable to truth, and the glory 
** of my Creator. I may have been deceived in 
** my refearch; not having the vanity to think 
" I have always been in the right. I may, 

** indeed, 
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•* itideed, have been conftantly in th<j wrong j 
*^ but my intention has been invariably good. 
^^ This was as much as was in my own power. 
^' If God did not vouchfafe to enlighten my 
^^ undefftandmg farther, he is too merciful'and. 
^' juft to-deoiaad of me an account of what he 
*^ lias not committed to my care. 

*^ This, Sir, is all I think neceflary to fay on 
^< the opinions I profefs. As to the reft, let 
*• my preiient fxtuation anfwer for me. With 
^^ my head diftraded by illnefs, and fubjec^ed to 
** the delirium of a fever, is it now a proper 
^^ time to endeavour to r^fon better than I did 
** when in health, when my underftanding 
^' was unimpaired, and as found as I received it 
*' from my Maker? — If I was deceived then, 
** am I lefs fubjeft to be fo now? and in my 
^ prefeot weaknefs does it depend on me to be- 
'^ lieve otherwiie than I did when in full health 
*' and ftrength of body and mtnd ? It is our 
^* reafon which determines our belief, but mine 
** has loft its bcft faculties; what dependence 
*' then could be made on the opinions I (hould 
*' now adopt without it? what now remains for 
'^ me to do, is to s^peal to what I believed 
♦* before; for the uprightnefs of my intention is 
** the fame, though I have loft my judgement, 
^ If I am in an errour, I am forry for and 
** deteft it ; and this is fufficient to kt my heart 
** at carfe as to my belief. 

•«.With refpedto my preparation for death; 
•* that. Sir, is made ; badly indeed I own, but 

Vol. IV. L " it 
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^< it is done in the beft manner I could : and 
<* at leaft much l^etter than I can do it now. 
«* I endeavoured to difcharge that important 
<* part of my duty before I became incapable 
*< of it. I prayed in health— fwhen I was 
** flrong, I ftruggled with divine grace for fa- 
<< vour; at prefent, now I am weak, I am 
** refigned, and rely upon it. Thebeft prayers 
*< of the fick are patience and refignationf. 
*« The preparation, of death is a good life; I 
•« know of no other. While 1 converfed with 
•* you, while I meditated by myfelf, while I 
*« endeavoured to difcharge the duties which 
** Providence ordained for me; it was then I 
•< was preparing myfelf for death : for meeting 
^* my God and judge at my laft hour. It was 
** then I adored him with all my faculties and 
*' powers : what moi:e can I now do, when I 
<^ have loft them? Is my languid foul in ^ 
<* condition to raife itfelf to the Almighty? 
*< This remnant of a half-extinguilhed life, ab'- 
*< forbed in pain, is it worthy of being oflFered 
" up to God ? No, Sir, he leaves it me to em- 
«* ploy it for thofe he taught me to love, and 
<• from whom it . is his fovereign will that I 
*^ fhould now depart: I am going to leave 
«« them to go to him ; it is, therefore, with them 
*^ I (hould now concern myfelf; I fhall foon 
*' have nothing to do but with him alone: the 
*< laft pleafure I take on earth fhall be in doing 
^^ my laft duty; is not that to ferve him 
<( and do his will ; to difcharge all thofe du- 

" ties 
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<* ties which humanity enjoins me befofe I 
•• throw it oft' entirely ? What have I to do to 
** calm troubles which I have not? My con- 
*^ fcience is not troubled ; if fonietimes it has 
^* accufed.me, it has done it more when I was 
** in health than at prefent. It tells me now that 
*^ God is more merciful than I am criminal, 
^* and my confidence increafes as I find I 
*^ approach nearer to him. I do not prefent him 
^< with an imperfeft, tardy, or forced repentance, 
*< which, didated by fear, can never be truely 
^* fincere, and is only a fnare by which (he 
** falfe penitent is deceived. I do not prefent 
*< him with the fervice of the remnant and latter 
<* end of my days, full of pain and forrow, a 
** prey to fickncfc, grief, anxiety, death; and 
** which I would not dedicate to his fervice till 
^* I could do npthing etfe. No, I prefent before 
** him 'my whole life, full indeed of errours 
** and faults, but exempt from the remorfe of 
<< the impious, and the crimes of the wicked. 

•* To what punifhmcnt can a juft God con- 
«* dcmnme? The reprobate, it is faid, hate him, 
*• Muft he not firft make me hot love him ? No, 
•* I fear not 10 be found one of that number. 
•* O thou great eternal Being! Supreme In- 
*• telligcnce ! fource of life and happinefs! 
•• Creator I Prefcrvcr ! Father ! Lord of Na- 
*• ture ! God powerful and good,' of whofc 
*• exiftcnce I never doubted for a moment, and 
•« under whofe eye I have always delighted to 
** live ! I know, I i-ejoicc that I am going to 
L 2 *• appear 
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** appear'before thy throne. In a few days my 
** foul, delivered from its earthly tabernacle, 
** (hall begin to pay thee more worthily that 
•* homage which will conftitiitemy happinefs to 
*' all eternity. I look upon what I fliall be, 
^^ till that moment comes, as nothing. My 
«* body, intieed, fttU lites ; but my intelleihral 
*' life is at an end. I am at the end of my 
*^ career, and am already judged from what rs 
^'^ paft. To foffFer, tatHc, is all that I have 
*« now to do, and this is nature's work. I have 
*• endeavoured to live in ftich a manner as to 
*• have no occafion to concern myfelf at death ; 
«* aend now it approaches, 1 fiee it without fear. 
** Thofe who flecp in the bofom of a father are 
** in no fear of being awaked." 

This diftourfe, begun in a grave and flow 
voice, and ending in a more elevated and ani- 
mated tone, made on every one prcfent, myfelf 
itot excepted, an impreffion the more lively, as 
the eyes of her who pronounced it feemed to 
fparkle with a fupernatural fire ; rays of light 
feemed to encircle her brow; and, if there be 
any thing in this world which deferves the name 
of celeftial, it was certainly the face of Eloifa, 
while flic was thus fpeaking. 

The minifter himfelf was tranfported at what 
he heard; and, lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, ** Good God I (faid he) behold the wor- 
fliip that truely honours thee! deign to render 
It propitious ; for how feldom do mortals offer 
thee the like j Madam (continued he, turning 

to 
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to Elcniky and approaching her bed) I thought 
to have inftru£led you, but have my£eif been in* 
ftrudted. . I have nothing further to fay. You 
have that true fatth^ which knows bow to love 
God* Bear with you that precious repofe and 
teftimony of a good confcie«ice, and btlieve me 
it will noC deceive you. I have feen many 
Chrtftiaos in your fituation, but never before 
faw any thing like this. What a difltrence be«« 
tween fuch a peaceful end, and that of thofe ter-^ 
yified finners, who implore Heaven with vaio 
and idle prayers^ unworthy to be heard* Your 
death, madam, is as exemplary as your life : 
you have lived to exercife your charity to 
maokiod, and die a martyr to maternal tender- 
aefs* Whether it pleaie God to reftore you u> 
us, to ferve us as an example, or whether he i» 
pleafed to call you to himfelf, to crown your vir- 
tue with its due reward, may we all,, fo long as 
we furvive, live like youy and in the end follow 
your example in deaths we (hall then be certaixif 
of happinefs in another life/** 

He offered now to take hts leave ; but Eloifa 
prevailed on him to day. « You are one of my 
friends (faid (he to him) and one of thofe I take 
the greateft pleafure to fee; it is for thofe my 
laft moments are fo precious. We are going 
to part for too long a time to part fo foon now/** 
He was well pleafed to ftay, and I went out and 
left them. 

At my return, 1 found the converfation con- 

liiAued' itiU oa the fam^ fubjedl -, but in a lefs 

L 3^ intereftinj. 
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mtercfting manner. The minifter complained 
much of thai falfe notion, which makes religion 
only of ufe to perfons on their death-bed^ and 
reprefcnts its minifters as men of ill omen* ** We 
are looked upon (fays he) in common, rather as 
the meflengers of forrow and death, than of the 
glad tidings of life and falvation ; and that, be- 
caufe, from the convenient opinion of the world, 
that a quarter of an hour's repentance is fu flic ient 
to efface fifty years of guilt, we are only wel- 
cdme at fuch a time. We muft be clothed in a 
mourning habit, and aiFedl a morofe air; in fhort, 
jiothing isfpared to render us difmal and terri- 
fying. It is yet worf<» in other religious pro- 
feflions. • A dying Roman Catholick is furrounded 
by objefls the moft terrifying, and is peftered 
with ceremonies that in a manner bury him 
alive. By the pains they take to keep the devils 
from him, he imagines he fees his chamber full 
of them; he dies a hundred times with fear be- 
fore he expires, and it is in this flate of horrour 
the church delights to plunge. the dying (inner, 
in order to make the greater advantage of his 
purfe,'* 

" Thank God (faid Eloifa) that we were not 
brought up in thofe venal religions, which mur- 
thcr people to inherit their wealth, and who, 
felling heaven to the rich, would extend even 
• to the other world that unjuft inequality which 
prevails in this. I do not at all doubt that fuch 
- mournful ideas encourage infidelity, and create 
a natural averfioo for that fpecics of worlhip 

whiciv 
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which adopts , them. I hope (continued fhe, 
looking ftcdfaftly at mc) that he who may edu- 
cate our children will adopt very different max- 
ims: and that he will not reprefcnt religion to 
them as a mournful excrcife, by continually fet- 
,ting before them the profpcft of death. If they 
learn once but to live well, they will of them- 
felves know how to die." 

In the continuation of this difcourfe, which 
became lefs aflfefling and more interrupted than 
I'fhall tell you, I fully comprehended the max- 
ims of Eloifa, and the condudl at which I had 
been furprifed. It appealed that, perceiving her 
fituation quite defperate, ihe contrived only to 
remove that ufelefs and mournful appearance 
which the fear of moft perfons when dying makes 
them put on. This £he did either to divert our 
aflli£tion, or to baniih from her own view a 
* fpedacle fo moving, and at the fame time un« 
jieceiTary. *< Death (faid (he) is of itfelf fuffi- 
ciently painful! why muft it be rcrndcrcd hi-' 
deous? The care which others throw away in 
endeavouring to prolong their lives, I will em- 
ploy to enjoy mine to the laft moment. Shall 
I make an hofpital of my apartment, a fcene of 
difguft and trouble, when my laft care will be 
to aflemble in it all thofe who are moft dear to 
me? If I fufter the air to ftagnate, I muft ba- 
nifli my children or expofe their health to danger. 
If I put on a frightful drefs and appearance my- 
felf, I fhall be known no longer; I fliall be nc^ 
longer the fame perfons you will all remember ca. 
L 4 have 
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have loved me, and will be able to bear me na 
TOorc. I fliall, even alive, have the frightful 
fpeflacleof horrour before me, which 1 ihall be 
tpmy friends when I am dead. Infiead of this, 
I have difcovered the art to extend my life with- 
out prolonging it. I cxift, I love, am loved, 
and live till the laft breath for fakes me. The 
moment of death is nothing: the natural evil 
is a trifle J and I have overcome all thofe of 
opinion." 

This and a good deal of fimilar difcourfe 
pafled between the patient, the minifter, fosie« 
times the dodor, Fanny, and me, Mrs. Orbe 
wa« prefent all the while, but never joined iit the 
converfation. Attentive to the wants of her 
friend, ibe was very aiBduous to ferve her, when 
file wanted any ailiftance; the reft of the time 
fhe remained immoveable and almoft inanimftte : 
ihe kept looking at her without fpeaking, and 
without underftanding any thing of what was 
faid. 

As to myfelf ; fearing that Eloifa would talk 
^oo much for her ftrength, I took the opportu- 
nity of the minifter and phyfician's talking to- 
each other afide, to tell her, in her ear, that ihe 
talked a great deal for a iick perftfn, and reafoned 
very profoundly for one who conceived herfelf 
incapable of reafoning. ** Yes (replied fte, very 
low) I talk too much for a perfon that is fick, 
but not for one that is dying; I fhall very foon 
h^vc nothing more to fay. With refpeil to ar- 
^ment, I reaCon no more now; I have done 
: , with 



with it; I have often reflefted on my Jaft ill- 
zlefs} I am now to profit by my reflexion. I 
am no longer capable of refledlingnor refolving;, 
lam now only able to talk of what I have be- 
fore thought of, and to prai^ife what I have for- 
merly refolved," 

The remainder of the day paflTed away in: 
nearly the fame tranquillity, and almoft in the 
fame manner as if no ficic perfon was in the 
houfe. Eloifa, juft as in full health, calm and 
sefigned, talked with the fame good fen fe and 
the fame fpirit; putting on, now and then, an 
air of ferenity approaching even to fprightlinefs*. 
In (hort,. I continued to obferye a certain ap- 
pearance of joy in her eyes,, which increafed my 
uneafinefs, and concerning whichi was deter'* 
mined to come to an explanation.. 

I delayed it no longer than the fame evening; 
when, feeing I had an. inclination to be left 
alone with her, fhe told me I had prevented her 
for that (he had fomething to fay tO; me.. '* It 
i« very well (replied I) but as I intimated my 
intention firft, give me leave firil to, explain^ 
myfelf.*' 

Then; fitting down by her, and looking at hec* 
attentively, " My Eloifa (faid I) my dear Eloi- 
fa, you have wounded my very foul. Yes (con- 
tinued I,, feeing her look upon me with fome- 
furprife) I have penetrated- your fentiments;, 
you are glad to die,, you: rejoice to leave me* 
Refleft on my behaviour to you' fince we have- 
lived togietherj have I deferved on your part fo* 
' 1j. ^ cruel: 
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cruel a dcfirc?**^ At that inftant (he clafpcd both 

my ha'nds in her's, and with a voice that thrilled 
my foul, " Who? 1! (faid {he, I glad to leave 

• you! Is it thus you penetrate my fentiments? 
Have you fo foon forgot our converfation of yeA 
terday ?" — '* Atleaft (interrupted 1) you die con- 
tent— -I have feen— I fee it."—" Hold, (faid (he) 
it is indeed true, I die content; but it is content 
to die, as I have lived, worthy the name of your 

*wife, A(k of me no more, for I can tell you 
no more: but here (continued (he, taking* a 
folded paper from under her pillow) here is what 
will unfold to you the myftery," This paper 
was a lettei; which 1 faw was diredcd to you. 
** Igive it to you open (added fee, giving it inta 
my hands) that after having read it you may 
determine within yourfelf, either to fend or 
fupprefs it, according as you think beft. I 
defire, however, you will not read it till I am no 
more; and I am certain you will grant tha^ 
requeft.*' 

This letter, my dear St. Preux, you will find 
enclofed. She who wrote it I well know is 
dead^ but I can hardly bring myfelf to believe 

j4hat fee no longer exlfts. 

She queftioned me afterwards, exprefling great 
uneafinefs about her father. " Is it poffible 
(faid fee) that he flaould know his daughter to 
be in danger and fe| not hear from him! Has 
any misfortune happened to him. ^ Or has he 
ceafed to love me? Can it be that my father, fo 
lender a father, feould thus abandon his child? 

that* 
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that heihould let me die without feeing him ; 
"withcHit receiving his laft blefling; without em- 
bracing him in my laft moments. Good Godf 
how bitterly will he reproach hinifelf, when he 
comes to find that be will fee me no more!'*-r- 
This reflexion fo extremely a^i£ted her, that I 
judged flie would be lefs afFe£led to know her 
father was ill than ta fufpe£l his indifference. I^ 
therefore, determined to acquaint her witb the 
truth, and in hA found her more eafy than under 
her firft fufpicions. The thoughts of never fee- 
ing him again, however, much affeded her. 
•* Alas! (faid fhe) what will become of him- 
when I am gone? Shall he live to furvive his 
whole family! What a life offolitude wiH his be? 
It is impoilible he (hould long furvive!^ At this 
moment Nature refumed its empire^ and the 
horrours of approaching death were extremely 
perceptible. She fighed, clafped her hands, 
lifted up her eyes to heaven f and^ I faw plainly, 
endeavoured to pray, with all that difficulty 
which (he before ob&rved always attended the 
prayers of the fick. 

When it was over, flie turned to me, and,, 
complaining that flie felt herfelf very weak, 
told me flie forefaw this would be the laft time. 
we fliould have an opportunity of Qonverfing 
together. *' I conjure you, therefore (continued 
flie) by our facred union,, in the name of thofe 
dear infants, the pledges of our love, harbour no . 
longer fuch unjuft fufpicions of your wif^. Caa 
I rejoice to leave you? You, the bufinefs of 
L 6 whot 
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ivhofe life it has been to inftrudl and make tne 
happy! you, who of all the men in the world, 
were the moft capable to make me fo^ you, 
with whom only perhaps I could have lived 
within the bounds of difcretion and virtue t fio ! 
believe me, if I could fet any value upon life, it 
would be that I might fpend it with you." Thefc 
words, pronounced with great tendernefs, af* 
feded me to that degree, that as I prefled her 
hands frequently with my lips, I found them wet 
with my tears. I never before thought my" eyes 
made for weeping. Thefe tears were the firft 
I ever fhed fince my birth, and (hall be the laft 
till the hour of my death. After having wept 
the laft for Eloifa, there is nothing left on earth 
that can draw from me a tear. 

This was a day of great fatigue for poor Eloi- 
fa. Her preparation of Mrs. Orbe in the pre* 
ceding night, her interview with the children in 
the morning, £nat with the minifter in the aftef- 
noon, together with the above convcrfation with 
me in the evening, bad quite exhauftcd her. She 
hetook herfelf to reft, and flept better that night 
than on the preceding,, whether on account of 
her laflitude, or that in faA her fever and pa- 
joxyfms were lefs violent. 

Early the next morning, word was brought 
me that a ftraagef, very indifferently dreffed, 
defircd- very eawieftly to fpeak particularly ta 
Eloifa : and though he was informed of her 
situation, be ftill continued his importunity, 
fciying his buftnefs related to an adl of great 

charity. 
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eharity, that he Icnew Mrs. Wolmar very we!!, 
and that while fhc had life remaining, fhe would 
take picafure in exerting her benevolence. As 
Eloifa had eftabliflied it as an inviolable rule that 
no perfoH) particularly fuch as appeared to be in 
diftrefs, fllould be turned away, the (ervant» 
brought me word of the man and his requeft :- 
on which I ordered him in. His appearance 
Was mean to the greate^ degree, being clothed 
almoft in rags, and having in his air and manned 
all the fymptoms of indigence. I did not ob* 
ferve, however, any thing further either in his 
look or difcourfe to make me fufpicious of him ; 
though heftill perfiftcd in his refolution of tell- 
ing his bufinefs to none but Eloifa. I told him, 
that if it related to any remedy he might be 
poflefled of to fave her life, I would give him 
all the recompenfe he might expeft from her, 
without troubling her in her prefeht extremity. 
«< No, Sir (replied he) poor 4s I am, I defire not 
your money. I demand onlv what belongs to 
me, what I efteem beyond all the treafures on 
earth, what I have loft by my own folly, and 
what Mrs. Wolmar alone, to whom I owe it, 
can a fecond time reftore." 

This difcourfe, though unintelligible, deter«> 
mined me, however, what to do. A defigning 
knave might indeed have faid as much, but he 
could never have faid it in the fame manner. 
He required that none of the fervants (hould be 
prefent, a precaution which feemed myfterious 
and ftrange i I indulged hlm^ and introduced 

bini 
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him to Eloifa. He had faid that he was known 
to Mrs. Orbe; he paflfed by her, however, 
without her taking notice of him, at which I 
was a little furprifed. Eloifa recolleded him 
immediately. Their meeting was extremely 
affei£ling, Clara, hearing a^jioife, came forward, 
and foon remembered her old acquaintance, not 
without fome tokens of joy, but thefc were foon 
checked by her afflidion. One fentiment only 
cngrofTed her attention, and her heart was in- 
fenfible to every thing elfe. 

It is needlefs, I imagine, to tell you who 
this perfon was; a thoufand ideas will arife up 
in your memory, and fuggeft it. But whilft Eloifa 
. was comforting him, however, (he was feifcd 
with a violent ftoppage of her breath, and be-^ 
came fo ill .that we thought fhe was going to ex- 
pire. To prevent any further farprife or di- 
ilradlion, at a time when her relief only was to 
be thought on, I put the man into the clofet,. 
and bid him lock himfelf in. Fanny was then 
called up, and after fome time. Eloifa recovered 
from her fit; when looking round, and feeing 
us all in a confternation about her, (he faid, 
« Never mind, children, this is only an effay ; it 
is nothing like fo painful as one would think.'' 

All was foon tranquil again ; but the alarm 
was fo great, that I quite forgot the man in the 
clofet, till Eloifa whifpered me, to know what 
was become of him. This was not, however, 
till dinner was ferved up, and we were all fat 
down to table. I would have gone into the 

clofet 
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clofet to fpeak to him, but be had locked the 
door on the infide, as I had direded hitn ; I wa^s 
obliged, therefore, to have patience till after 
dinner. 

During our .repaft, Du BofTon, who dined 
with us, fpeaking of a young widow who was 
going to marry -again, made fome reflexions on 
themisfortunesof widows in general ; to which 
I replied, the fortune of thofe was ftill harder 
who were widows while their hufl>ands were 
living. *^ That^ indeed. Sir (anfwered Fanny, 
who (aw this difcourfe was directed to her) is too 
true, efpecially if.fuch hufbands-are beloved." 
The cohverfation then turned upon her*s ; and, 
as {he always fpoke of him very afFe£Bonate]y, 
it was natural for her to do fo now, at a time 
when the lofs of a benefadrefs threatened to 
make that of her hufband ftill more fevere. 
This, indeed, fhe did in the.moft affeding terms^ 
commending the natural goodnefs of his difpo- 
iition, lamenting the bad examples by which he 
had been feduced, and fo fincerely regretting his 
lofs, that, being fujflk:tently difpofed before to 
forrow, ihe burft out into a flood of tears. At 
this inftant the clofet- door flew open, and the 
poor man, ruihing out, threw himfelf at her 
feet, embraced her knees, and mingled his tears 
with her's. She was holding a glafs in her hand, 
which immediately fell to the ground ; while the 
poor creature was fo afie£ted with joy and fur* 
prife, that (he had fallen into a fit, had not pro- 
per care been inftantly taken to prevent it. 

What 
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. What followed is eafily imagined*, ft was 
known in a moment over the whole hoiife that 
Claude Anet was come, the hufband of cue 
good Fanny I What a feftival ! He was hardly 
got out of the chamber before he was flripped 
of his tatters^ and drefled in a decent manner. 
Had each of the fervants had but two fliirts a 
piece, Annet would foon havehad as many as 
them all. They had, indeed, fo far prevented 
me, that when I went out, wiA a defign to get' 
him equipped, I was obliged to make ufe of my^ 
authority, to make them take back the clothes 
they had furniihed him with. 

In the mean time Fanny would not leave her 
miftrefs : in order, however, to give her aa 
opportunity of an hour or two's converiatloa 
with her hufband, we pretended the children* 
wanted to take an airing, and fent them both- 
to take care of them.?) 

This fccne did not difturb Eloifa fo much as 
the preceding ones. 'There was nothing in it 
difagreeable, and it rather did her good than 
harm. Clara and I paiTed the afternoon with, 
her by ourfeives^ afid had two hours of calnt 
uninterrupted converfation, which ihe rendered 
the moft agreeable and intereftingof any we had' 
ever experienced in our lives» 

She opened it with fome obiervations on the 
affeSing fcene we had juA beheld^ and which* 
recalled ftrongly to her mind the times of her 
early youth. Then following the order of 
events, ihe made a ibort recapitulation of thp 

>ncident& 
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incidents of her Jifc, with a view to fhofw that, 
taking itVor all in all, (he had been fominate 
and happy ; that flie bad ri£en gradually to the 
higheft pinnacle of earthly happinefe, and that 
the accident which now cut her off in the mid*- 
die of her days, feemed in all appearaace^ ac« 
cording to the natural course of things, to mark 
the point of reparation between the good and 
evil of mortal life. 

Sheexprefied her gratitude to heaven, in that 
it bad been pleafed to give her a fufceptible and 
benevolent heart, a found underftajiding, and aa 
agreeable perfon ; in that it had been pleafed to 
give her birth in a land of liberty^ and not in a 
country of flaves ; that (he came of an honour •» 
able family, and not of an ignoble or criminal 
race; that (he was born to a moderate fortune, 
and not cither to the fuperfkious riches of th€) 
great, which corrupt the mind, or to the indi- 
gence of the poor, which debafes it. She; 
felicitated herfelf that (he was born of parents^ 
both of them good and virtuous, replete with 
juftice and honour, and who, tempering the 
faults of each other, had formed her judgement 
on their's, without fubje<9ing her to their foibles^ 
or prejudices. She boailed the advantages die 
had enjoyed, of being educated in a rational and 
holy religion; which, fo far from debafing, 
elevates and ennobles mankind, which, neither 
favouring impiety nor fanaticifm, permits it^ 
profeilbrs to make ufe, at the fame timej. boc)^ 

.of 
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of faith and reafon, to be at once both devout 

and humane. 

Then preffing the hand of Clara, which flic 
conftantly held in her's, and looking at her-ivith 
the moft affefling tendcrnefs, ** All thefe blef- 
fings (faid (he) I have enjoyed in common vrith 
others; but this •one— this, heaven referved for 
me alone ; I am a woman, and yet have known a 
true friend. Heaven gave us birth at the fame 
time; itgaveusafimilarity of inclinations which 
has fubfifted to this hour : it formed our hearts 
one for the other; it united us in the cradle; I 
have beenbleflTed with her friendfhip during tny 
life, and her kind hand will clofe my eyes in 
death. Find another example like this in the 
world, and I have no longer any thing to boaft. 
What prudent advice hath (he not given me ? 
from what perils hath (he not faved me ? under 
what afflidtions hath (he not comforted me.? what 
(hould I, indeed, have been without her ? what 
(hould I not have been, had 1 liftened more at* 
tcnlively to her council ?" 

Clara, inftead of replying, leaned her head 
on 'the bread of her friend, and would have 
ftifled her fighs by her tears : but it was im- 
poffible. Eloifa embraced her with the moft 
cordial aflFedion, and for a long time a fcene of 
tearlefs filence fucceeded. 

When they recovered themfelves, Eloift con- 
tinued her difcourfe. ^« Thefe bleffings (faid 
(he) were mixed with their inconveniencies ; 
fuch is the lot of humanity I My heart was made 

for 
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for love ; difficult as to perfonal merit, but indif- 
ferent to that of opinion, it was morally im- 
poffible that my father's prejudices (hould ever 
agree with my inclinations. My heart required 
a lover of its own peculiar choice ; fuch a one 
offered himfelf ; I made choice of him, or rather 
heaven fo diredled my choice, that, though 
aflave topailion, I fhould not be abandoned to 
the horrpurs of my guilt, and that the love of 
virtue (hould ftill keep pofTeffion of my hearty 
even after! w^s criminal. He made ufe of the 
fpecious infinuating language of virtue, by which 
a thoufand bafe men daily feduce our fex ; but 
perhaps he only of all mankind was fincere. 
Did I then know his hqart? Ah ! no. I thea 
knew no more of him than his profeffions, and 
yet I was feduced. I did that through defpair 
which others have done through wantonnefs: 
I even threw myfelf, as my father reproached 
me, into his arms ^ and yet he loved and re- 
fpe£ted me : by that refpedl alone I began to 
know him truely. Every man capable of fuch 
behaviour muft have a noble foul. Then I 
might fafely have trufted him $ but I had done 
that before, and afterwards ventured to truft in 
my own ftrength, and fo was deceived." 

She then went on to lavish encomiums on the 
merits of this unhappy lover : I will not fay ihe 
^id him more than juftice, but the pleafure fhe 
took in it was very obvious. She even praifed 
him at her own expenfe, and by endeavouring 
to be juft to him^ was unjuft to herfelf. She 

went 
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went even Co far as to maintain that be hel«l 

adttkery in greater horrour than fhe did j foF- 

getting that he bimrelf had diCprovti any fuch 

luggeflion. 

All the other incidents of her life were related 
in the fame fpirit. The behaviour of Lord 
B— , hcrhufband, her children, your return, 
our friend&ip, every thing was fet in the moA 
favourable light. She recapitulated even her 
misfwtuncs with pleafure, as accidents which 
had prevented greater misfortunes. She loft her 
mother at a time when that lofs was peculiarly 
felt; but if heaven had been pleafed to fpare 
her, adifturbance, fatal to the peace of her 
family, might have been the confequence. Tho 
affiflance of her mother, feeble as it w^s, would 
have been fufficient to ftrengthen her refolutioi^ 
to Tefift the will of her father, whence f^miljr 
difcord and fcandal would have arifen, perhaps 
fome difafter or d {{honour, and perhaps ilili 
worfe, if her brother had lived. She had married 
a man, againft her own inclination, whom (be 
did not love J and yet ftie maintained, that flie 
could not have been fo happy with any other 
man, not even with the obje£l of her paffion« 
The death of Mr. Orbe had deprived her of » 
friend in the huiband, but had reftored to her- 
a more amiable one in the wife. She even went 
fo far as to include her uneaiinefs, her pains, 
in the number of bleffings, s^s they had ferved 
to prevent her heart from being hardened againft 
the fufterings of otfacts. •** Jt is unknovvn (faid 
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file) the delight of benoaning otir own misfor- 
tunes or thofe of others. A fufceplible mind finds 
a contentment in itfelf^ independent of fortune. 
How deeply have I not figbed ! how bitterly 
have I not wept ! and yet, were I to pafs my 
life again, the evil I have committed would be all 
that I would wifh retreoched ; that which I have 
fuffered would be again agreeable." Thefe, St. 
Preux, were her own words j when you have 
read her letter they will perhaps feem more in* 
teliigible. 

<^ Thus (continued (he) you fee to what feli- 
city I was arrived. I enjoyed a cooiidcrable 
&are of happi^aefs^ and had ftill more in view. 
Theincreafingprofperityof my family, the vir- 
tuous education of my children, all that I held 
dear in the world aflembled, or ready to be af- 
fembled around me. The time prefent and the 
future equally flattering; enjoyment and hope 
united to complete my- bafpineft* Thus raiibd 
to the pinnacle of earthly bliiS^ I could not bat 
defcend ;' as it came before it was expeAed, it 
would have taken its flight while I was del^bied 
in the thoughts of ila dinration. What couM 
Providence hatve done to have fuftained me on 
the Summit of fidkictty ? A permanent iituation 
is not the lot of mankind j no, when we have 
acquired every thing, wetnuftlofe fomething, 
ihoogh it were fvotn no other coofe than that 
ehe.pkafure of enjoymeRt'diininiflies by pc^ef* 
fion. My father is aJready in the decline of Ufe, 
my children of an age when lifeis very uncertain t 

how 
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how many lofles might not hereafter. affli£l me$ 
without my having it in my power to repair or 
confole my felf under one ! A mother's aflFeftion 
conftantly increafes, whilft the tendernefs of her 
offspring diminiihes in proportion as they are 
abfent, or refide at a diftance from her. Mine, as 
they grew up, would be taken from me : they 
would live in the great world, and might negleft 
me. You intend to fend one of them to Ruffia ; 
how many tears would not his departure and ab- 
fence coft me ! all by degrees would be detached 
from me, and I ihould have nothing to fupply 
their lofs. How often ihould I find myfelf not 
in the fituation in which 1 now am going to leave 
you f and, after all, I muft ftill die. Die per- 
haps the laft of you all, alone and forfaken ! 
the longer one lives, the more defirous we are 
of living, even' when our enjoyments are at an 
end: hence I might furvive till life became a 
burthen, and yet ihould fear to die ; it is the or- 
dinary confequence of old age. Inflead of that, 
my laft moments arc now agreeable, and I have 
ftrength to refign myfelf to death, if death it 
nay be called to leave behind us what we love, 
Ko, my friends, my children, think not that I 
fiiall leave you ; I will remain with you : in 
leaving you thus united, my heart^ my foul, 
will ilill refide among you ; you will fee me 
continually among you; you will perceive me 
perpetually near you-r— ^he time will alfo come 
when we iball be united again; nor ihall the 
virtuous Wolmar liimfelf efcape me. My re- 
turn 
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turn to God fpeaks peace to my foul, and fweet- 
ens the bitter moment that ' approaches : it 
promifes me for you alfo the fame felicity. I 
have been happy, I am ftill happy, and am 
going to be fo for ever ; my happinefs is deter- 
mined, beyond the power of fortune, to aQ 
eternity. "^ 

Juft then the minifter entered. Eloifa was 
truely the obje£l of his refpedl and efteem; no- 
body knowing better than he the livelinefs and 
fincerity of her belief. He was but too much 
•affeded with the converfation he had held with 
her the day before, and above all with the fe- 
renity and fortitude he had obferVed in her. He 
had often feen perfons die with oftentation, but 
never with fuch calmnefs. Perhaps alfo to the 
intereft he took in her fituation was added a 
little curioftty, to fee whether fuch her uncom- 
mon ferenity would laft to the end. Eloifa had 
no occafion to change the fubje£l of difcourfe 
to render it more agreeable to the character o^ 
our vifitor. - As her converfation when in health 
was never on frivolous topicks, fo now (be con- 
tinued, on her fick-bed, to talk over, with the 
fame tranquillity, fuch fubjeds as flie thought 
moft interefting to herfelf and her friends; 
fpeaking Indifferently ^n matters by no means 
indifferent in themfelves. 

Thus, following the chain of her ideas rela- 
tive to her notions of remaining with her friends; 
the difcourfe turned on the fituation of the foul 
fepaiated from the body ; when (he took occa- 

fioa 
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fion to admire the (Impliciiy of fucb perfons^ 
who promifed on their death-beds ta coone back 
to their friends, and bxing them news of the 
other world. *< This (continiied ihe) i« juft as 
reafonable as the fiories of ghofts and appa- 
ritions, that are faid to commit a thouiaRd 
diforders, and torment credulous good women ; 
as if departed fpirits had lung$ to fcold, and 
hands to iigbt with*. How is it poJQxbk for a 
pure fpirlt to zA upon a foul enclofed in a body, 
and which by virtue of its union with fuch body 
can perceive nothing but by means of the 
coporeal organs/ this is not to be conceived. 
I muft confefs, however, I fee nothing abfurd 
in fuppofing that the foul, when delivered from 
the body, ihould return, wander about, or per- 
haps refide near the perfons of iuch as were 
dear to it in life : not indeed to inform them of 
itsexiftence; it Jbas no means of coounuai* 
eating fuch information i neither can it adlon u$, 
or perceive what we a£t, fox want of the organs 

4>f 

. • Plato %t fhat the fovh of tine ^li, ndio hare con- 
traced no unclcaoncfs op eartb, diftiigage themGBlwM^ hj 
death of al! matter, and i^over their original purity. 
Bvctts to the folds of thofe who had indulged theini«Ives 
in fitaby and vicio(i» pafliotNr, they do not foon recover 
tluMt, pmrity^ bvt 4rag .along with tfeem certflfim terreftrmi 
particlesy that confine them, a* hi 'Werei to iiorcv aboat 
thejeceptacky of iheir bodies. ** Hence (fays he) are 
ieen fhoie apparitions, which fometinies haunt burial 
places,- ^c. in expefipation of new tranrmigrations/*-^-^ 
It is a madnefs common to philofdphers in all ages to 
deiiy .t)ie eyiftenpe of wbat i^ Mal^ and to puede their 
b^rains 10 explain what. is only imaginary. 

3 
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xyf fenfe neceffary to thatendj but methinks it 
might become acquainted with our thoughts and 
perceptions, by an immediate communication^ 
ilmilar to that by which the Deity is privy to all 
our thoughts, and by which we reciprocally 
read the thoughts of each other, in coming face 
to face*: for (added fhe, turning to the mi- 
nifter) s>f what iife can the fcnfes be when there 
is nothing for them to do i The Supreme Being 
IS neither feen nor underfiood ; he only makes 
himfelf felt ; he fpeaks neither to the eyes nor 
the ears, but only to the heart*" 

I underftood, by the anfwcr of the paftor, and 
from fome figns which paiTed between them, 
chat the rcfurrciStion of the body had been one of 
the points on which they had formerly difputed. 
I perceived alfo that I now began to give more 
attention to the articles of Kloifa^s religion, 
where her faith fecmed to approach the bounds of 
reafon. 

She feemed to take fo much picafurc in thefc 
notions, that, had (he not been predetermined to 
abide by her former opinions, it had been 
cruelty to endeavour to invalidate one that 
feemed fo agreeable to her in her prefent condi- 
tion. *' What an additional pleafure (faidfhe) 
have I not an hundred times taken, in doing a 
good a£lion, in the imagination that my good 
mother was prefent, and that {he knew the heart. 

Vol. IV. M and 

• This feems to me to be well expreffed j for what cad 
it be to meet the Deiry face to face, but to be able torea^ 
ibe Supreme Iniellig<juce. 
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and appwved the intentidns of her daughter? 
Thefe is fometh ing fb comfortable in the though ts 
of living under the eyes of thofe who were dear 
»to Us, that with refpedl to ourfelves they can 
"hardly be {aid to be deceafed." You may judge 
•v^hether Ckra's "hand was not frequently prefied 
•during 'thjis difcourfe. 

The tnrnifter had replied hitherto with a good 
'deal of compHioency and moderation ; he took 
care, however, not to forget his profeiiion for a 
^momcn«, but oppofed her fentiments on the bu- 
fmefs of anothec life. He told her the immen- 
Trty» gloyy, dnd-(yth^ratrifibUt42Sof XJod would 
be the only objads whicfi the fouls of the blefied 
ivould be employed in comemplating : that fuch 
fublime contemplation would efface every other 
'idea; that We (hould fee nothing, thatwefliouW 
remember nothing, even in heaven 5 but that, 
^after fo ravifcing a profpeil, every thing earthly 
would be loft in oblivion. 

'** That may well be (returned Eloifa ;) there is 
f«ch an immcnfe diftance between the lownefs 
of oiir thoughts and the divine effence, that we 
cannot judge what effeft it may have on lis, 
when vre are in a fituation to contemplate its 
beauty. But, as I have hitherto been able to 
reafon only from my idieas, I muft cdnfefs that 
J leave -fome perfons fo dear to me, that it VlFould 
grieVe me much to think I (hould never remeoh- 
ber them more. One part of my happinefs, fay 
I, will confift in the teftimony of a good con- 
fcience ; I ihM certainly remember then how 

'I have 
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I have a<aed on earth : if I remember this, I 
cannot forget thofe perfons who were dear to me; 
who muft ttill be fo: to fee* them no morp 
then will /be a pain to me, and pain enters not 
into the manfion of the blcfled. But if^ after all, 
I am miftaken (fays (he, fmiling) a miilake for 
a day or two will be foon at an end. I (hall 
•know. Sir, in a (bort time, more on this iub- 
jeft than even yourfelf. In the mean time, this 
I am welJ affured of, that fo long as I remeni«- 
ber that I have lived on earth, fo .long fhall I 
efteem thofe I loved there, among whom my 
worthy paftor will not have the loweft place." 

In this manner paiTed the coaverfation all that 
day, during which £loi fa appeared to have more^ 
eafe, more hope and aflTurance than ever, '{ecm^' 
ing, in the opinion of the minifter, to^ enjoy 
a foretafteof that happinefs (he was going to 
partake among the bleffed. Never did Ihe ap- 
pear more tender, more amiable, in a word^ 
more herfelf than at this time ; always fenfible, 
fentimental, poffeffing the fortitude of thephilo- 
fophcr and themildnefs of a Chriftian. Nothing 
of .afFe£lation, nothing afluming or fententious 
efcaped her ;^ her expreflion always didlated by 
her fentiments with the greateft fimpHcity of 
M 2 heart. 

♦ It iseafy tounderftand, that by the vtovAJki is here 
meant purely an aft of |he intelle(5l, Aich as that whereby 
we are laid to fee the Deity, and the Deity to fee \is. 
We cannot perceive the immediate commiinicatlon of 
fpirits: but we can conceive it very well; and better, ia 
<ny opinion, than the communication of motion between 
bodies. 
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heart. If fometimes (he flifled the complaints 
which her fufferings might have drawn from her, 
it was not through a fFe<£lation of a Stoical intre- 
pidity : but to.prcvent thofe who were about her 
from being afflidcd ; and when the pangs of 
approaching death triumphed over her ftrength, 
Ihe ftrove not to hide her fufferings, but per- 
mitted us to comfort her ; and when (he re- 
covered from them a little, comforted us in her 
turn. In the Intervals of her pain, (he was 
chearful, but her chearfulnefs was extremely af- 
fecting; a fmile fitting frequently on her lips, 
while the eye ran over with tears. To what 
purpofe is that terrour which permits us not to 
enjoy what we are going fpeedily to lofc ? Kloifa 
was even more pleafing, more amiable than 
when in health ; and the lafl day of her life was 
the moft glorious of all. 

Towards the evening (he had another fit, 
which, though not fo ftvcrt as that in the 
morning, would not permit us to leave the 
children long with her. She remarked, how* 
ever, that Harriet looked changed, and though 
we accounted for it, by faying (he wept much 
and eat little, ihe faid, '^ No, her illnefs was in 
the blood." 

Finding herfelf better, (he would have us 
Tap in her own chamber; the dodor being ftill 
with her. Fanny alfo, whom we always ufed 
to fend for when we chofe (he (hould dine or 
fup at our table, came up unfent for; which 
Eloifa perceiving, (he fmiled, and faid, ** Yes, 

child, 
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child, come, you (hall fupwith me to night; 
you may have your hufband longer than you 
>viH have your miftrefs. (Then turning to me, 
(he faid) I ihall have no need to recommend 
Claud Anet to your proteftion,*' — " No (replied 
1) vvhofoever you have honoured with your be- 
nevolence needs no other recommendation to 
xnct 

Eloifa, finding fhe could bear the light, har' 
the table brought near the bed, and what i^ 
hardly to be conceived of one in her Htuation, 
ihe had an appetite. '1 he phyfician, who faw 
no danger in gratifying her, ofiercd her a bit o£ 
chicken; which (he refufed, butdefired a bit of 
iifli, which (he eat with a little bread, and faid 
it was very good. While {he 'was eating, you 
fhould have feen the looks of Mrs. Orbe; you 
(hould have feen^ I fay, for it is impofliblc to 
dcfcribe them. What ftie eat was fo far from 
doing her harm, that (be feemed the better for 
it during the remainder of the rtpaft. She was 
even in fuch good humour, as to take upon her 
to complain that we had been fo long without 
wine. *' Bring (fays fhe) a bottle of Spanifli 
wine forthefe gentlemen.'* By the looks of the 
phyfician (he faw he expe£led to taftc fome ge- 
nuine Spanifh wine, and cafting her eyes at 
Clara, fmiled at the conceit. In the mean time, 
Clara, without giving attention to thatcircum- 
ftancc, looked with extreme concern, fpraetimcs 
at Lloifa, and then on Fanny, of whom her 
M 3 eyes 
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eyes fcemed to fay, or afk, fomething which I 

could not underttand. 

T^he wine did not come fo foon as was ex- 
peQed; the valet-de-chambrc, who wag en- 
trufted with the key of the cellar, having takea 
it away through miftake. On enquiry, indeed, 
it was found that the provifion intended for one 
day had lafted five, and that the key was gone 
without any body's perceiving the want of it, 
notwithftanding the family had fat up feveral 
nights. The phyfician was amazed; and fos 
my part, at a lofs whether I ihould attribute 
this forgetful nefs to the cocicern or the fobriety 
of the (iervants^ I was .a{hamed to make ufe of 
ordinary precautions with iiuch domefticks, and 
therefore ordered the door of the cellar to be 
broke open, and that for the future every one 
might drink at their difcretioa. 

At length a bottle was brought us, and the 
wine proved excellent ; when the patient, having 
a mind to tafte it, deiired fomc mixed with 
water ; on which the do£lor gave her a glafs, 
and ordered her to drink it unmixed. Clara 
and Fanny now caft their eyes, more frequently 
dt each other, but with looks timid and con- 
ftrained, as if they were fearful of faying too 
much. 

Her fafting, weaknefs, and ordinary way of 
living made the wine have a great effe<ft on 
Eloifa. She perceived it, and faid fhe was in- 
toxicated. ** After having deferred it fo long 
(faid flie) it was hardly worth while to begin to 

make 
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make me tipfy nowi, fon a drunkeii nvomaa 
is a n^ofi: odious fight." In. faSb, fiiobegan'to 
pratcl«, fenfibly however as ufud, but. Wi«i| 
more viivacity than before. It was ^ftoniihing^ 
n€V6rtheUrs, that her colour was not heighten^sd^ 
ker eyes fpaFfeled only with a fire nagd^rated bjr 
the languor of her illnefs ; and excepting hef 
palenefs ihe; looked to be in full bealtlx. Cla- 
pa's emot^OR became now ex'tremeJy Vffible. 
She caft a Pvm'ii look ahernatel*y onCloifa, on 
mej OR Fanny, and, above a^4, on the phy- 
fieiiaA-9 ihwA wer^ all exprefflve of fo: many 
i^tdproga^of tes whhzh ihe was defiroiis but- fta|« 
M «e m4k9> One wovM kavo thought every 
luoment that flie wm going to fpeak, but that 
tlio fW'off a (tif^ree^bt^iieply prevented hcP^ 
£ntie€d>her dU^uietude<i{>pe»Fed at tengtk fe ^f eat, 
that ^ fecftied epprefllve. 

PleNi»y', e<ieoo>Feg«€t by att tbei^ C^ns, and 
willing to relieve ker, attempted to fpeak, ^ut 
with a trembling voice^ fauitered ou4 that hep 
mifrrefs feemed to have been in Ms paii^ to day 

■ that h^t laft convulfton was not fo ftronff 
as the preceding-*— that the evening feemed 
—and there fee ftopped. Clara, who trembfed 
like a leaf while Fanny was ' fpeaking, now 
fixed her eyes on the phyfician, liftening with 
all her attention, and hacdiy venturing to breath, 
left fhe (hould not; perfeftly iinderftaM wb^t he 
was going to fay. 

A man muft have been ftupid not to have 

gueffed the meaning' of aH this. Du Boffon 

M 4 got 
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got up^ felt the pulfeof the patient, and faid 
♦* Here is neither intoxication nor fever ; the 
pulfe promifes well*'* Clara rofe up in a mo- 
ment, and, addreffingthedoftor with the utmoft 
impatience, would have interrogated him more 
particularly, butherfpeech failed her. »* How, 
Sir! (faid fhe)— the pulfe! the fever!" She 
could fay no more ; but her eyes fparkled with 
impatience, and not a mufcle in her face but 
indicated the mofi difquieting curiofity. 

The do£lpr, .however^ made no anfwer, but 
took up the patient's hand again, exatnined her. 
eyes and her tongue, and having ftoodfilenta 
while, faid, ^^ luadetft^Ddyoii,. madam; but it 
is impoffible fox m^ to fay ^ny thing pofitively 
at prefent,^only this^ that if the patient is in th^ 
fame fituation at this hour to«-]inorrow. morning 
1 will anfwer for her life." The words had 
fcarce dropped fromrhis lips before Clara, ruih- 
ing forward quick as lightening, overturned two 
chairs and almoft the table to get at him, when 
ihe hung round his neck, and kiiTed him a hun- 
dred times, fobbing, and bathing his face with 
her tears. With the fame impetuofity fhe took 
a ring of value from her finger, and put it 
forcibly on his, crying out, as well as fhe could, 
quite out of breath, *' O, Sir! if you do but 
reftote her to us, it is not one life only you will 
te fo happy as to fave," 

Eloifa faw and heard this, which greatly 
afFeSedher; looking on her friend, therefore, 
ihe thus broke out, in a forrowful and moving 

tone: 
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tone : ** Cruel Clara ! how you majce me regret 
the lofs of life I Are you refolved to make me 
die in defpair ? muft you be a fecond time pre-^ 
pared ?*' Thefe few words were like. a clap o^ 
thunder; they immediately extinguiihed hei; 
tranfports, but could not quite ilifle her re- 
kindled hopes. 

The doftor's reply to Mrs. Orbewas imme* 
diately known throughout the houfe, and the 
honeftdomefticks already conceited their miftrefs 
half reftored. They unanimoufly refolved, 
therefore, to make the dodor a prefent on her 
recovery, to which eaph contributed three 
months' wages, and the money was immediately 
put into the hands of Fanny ; fome borrowing 
of the others what they wanted to make up 
their quota of the fum. This agreement was 
made with fo much eagernefs and hafte, that 
Eloifa heard in her bed the noife of their accla* 
mations. . Think^ my friend, what an efFe^ 
this murft have had on the heart of a woman, 
who felt herfelf dying. She made a fign 'to. me 
to come near, . and whifpered in my ear, " See 
how they make me drink to the very bottom 
that bitter yet fweet cup of fenfibility!" 

When it was time to retire, Mrs. Orbe, 
who ftill partook of her coufin's bed, called her 
woman, to fit up that night to relieve Fanny r 
the latter however objedied to that propofal, and 
feemingly with greater earneftnefs than (he 
would have done, had not her hufband been 
come. Mrs. Orbe perfifted notwitbftanding in 
M 5 her 
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her defign, and both of them paffcd th^ n^ght 
together in the -dofet. I fat up in the next 
chamber, but the hopes which the domefticks 
entertained had fo anitnat^d theirzeal, that nei- 
ther perfuafions nor threats could prevail on one 
of them to go to bed that night. Thus the 
-whole houfe fat up all night under fo much im« 
patience, that there was not one of the family 
who would not have gladly given a whole year 
of his life to have had it nine o'clock in the 
morning. 

I frequently heard them walking in her cham^ 
ber during the night, which did not difturb 
me; biit toward the morning, when things feemed 
more quiet and ftili, I was alarmed at alow, 
indiftinA noife that feemed to come from 
Elorifik's room, I lldened, And thought I could 
flow difltnguilh the groans of a perfon in extr^-* 
mity. I ran into the rooi^n, threw open the 
curtain^ and there— —O Sts. Preux ! there I 
fawth^mboth) thofe amiable friends, motion** 
left, locked in each ;other's embrace, the one 
fainttd uway^ atid the otiier exftiring. I cried 
out) aiid hftftened to prevent or receive her iaft 
figh : but it was too late ! Eioifa t^as no more I 
• 1 can give you no titcount of what pafled for 
fome hours afterwards, being ignorant of what 
bcfel myfelf during that time. As foon as I 
^as a little recovered from my firft ftirprifc, I 
enquired after Mrs. Orbe; and learned that the 
fervants were obliged to carry her into her own 
chamber, where at laft they ^ere forced to 

coi)fine 



confine her, to prevent ber Tetn^ming intQ that 
pf Eloifa ; which ihe had feveral times done,, 
throwing herfelf on the body» embracing, cha- 
fing, and kiffing it in a kind of phrecsy, and( 
exclaiming aloud in a thoufand paiBona^e ex^ 
preffions of a fruitlefs defpair. 

On entering her apartment, I found her ab« 
folutely frantick» neither feeing nor minding 
anything, knowing nobody, but running about 
the room, and wringing her hands^ fometimes ^ 
muttering in a hollow voice fome extravagant 
words, and at others fending forth fqcfa terrible 
ibrieks^s to make one (hudder with horrour^ 
On the feet'of thebedfat her woman, frightent4 
out of her wits, not daring to breathe or ftir, 
but feeking to hide herfelf, and trembling every 
limb. In h& the convulfions which at this 
time agitated the unhappy Clara had fomething 
in them moil terrifying. I made a fign that hex- 
woman ihould retire; fearing leil a fmgle wor4 
of confola^on^ untin^ely offered, might havd 
put her into an adtual fury. 

I did not attempt, therefore, to f^ak to her| 
as ihe could neither have liftened to, or under-? 
ftood me ; but obferving after fome time that 
her ftrength was quite exhaufled with fatigue, 
1 placed her on a fettee; then fitting down by 
her, and holding her hands, I ordered the child- 
ren to be brought in, and called them round her* 
Unhappily, the fivftftc took notice of was hin^ 
that was the innocent caufe of her friend's 
death* The fight of him I could fee made hef 
M 6 tremble J 
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tremble; her countenance changed, flie turned 
away her looks, from him in a iind of horrour, 
and ftruggled to get her hands loofe, to puih him 
from hen I called him then to me. " Unfortu- 
nate boy (faid I); for having been too dear to 
the one, you are become hateful to the other: 
it is plain their hearts were not in every thing 
alike." She was extremely angry at what 1 faid, 
and retorted it feverely ; it had neverthelefs its 
efFedt in the impref&on it made on her. For 
ihe immediately, took the child up in ner arms» 
and attempted to kifs him, but could not, and 
fet him down -again immediately. She did not 
^ven look upon him with the fame pleafure as on 
the other, and I am ver-y glad it is not this boy 
which is intended for her daughter. 

Ye fufceptible minds ! what would ye have 
done in this fituation ? . Ye woul Abave afled like 
Mrs.Orbe. After having taken care pf the 
children, and of Clara, apd given the neceflary 
orders about the funeral, it was neceflary forme 
to take my horfe, and be the forrowful meflenger 
of the heavy tidings to an unhappy father. I 
found him ilill in pain from his hurt, as well as 
greatly uneafy and troubled about the accident 
which had befallen his daughter. I left him 
overwhelmed with forrow J with the forrow of 
the aged, which breaks not out into external 
appearances, which excites neither tranfport nor 
exclamations, but preys inwardly and fatally on 
the heart. That he will never overcome his 
grief I am certain^ and I c^in plainly forefee the 
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Uft ftroke chat is wanting to compliete the mif- 
' fortunes of his friend. The next day I made all 
poffible hafte, in order to be at home early, and 
pay the laft honours to the worthieft of women : 
but all was not yet over. She muft be made 
to revive, to affli£t me with the lofs of her a 
iecond time. 

As 1 drew near my houfe, I faw one of my. 
people come running out to meet me, who 
cried out from as far as he could be heard $ <^ Sir» 
Sir, make hafte, make hafte, my miftrefsii^ not 
dead!'' I could not comprehend what bemeanC^ 
but made all the hafte I could, and found, the 
court-yard full of people, crying for joy, and 
calling out aloud for bleffings on Mrs-. Wolmar. 
I afked the reafon of all this ? Every one was 
tranfported with joy, but nobody could give 
me a reafonable anfwer; for as to my own- 
people, their heads were abfolutely turned, I 
made the beft of my way, therefore, to Eloifa's 
apartment, where I found more than twenty 
perfons on their knees round the bed, with their 
eyes attentively fixed on the corpfe, which, to 
my great furprife, I faw drefled out, and lying 
on the bed : my heart fluttered, and I examined 
into her fituation. But, alas! (he was dead 
and cold I This moment of falfe hope, fo {o&n 
and fo cruelly extinguifhed was the moft af«. 
fli£ling~ moment of my whole life. I am not 
apt to be cholerick, but I found myfelf on this 
occafion extremely angry, and refolved to come 
at the bottom of this extravagant fcene. But all 

was 
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was fo difguiPed, fo altered, fo changed, that I 
had the greateft difficulty in the world to comeau: 
the truth. At length, however, I unravelled the 
myftery, and thus it was:— My father- in- la w* 
being alarmed at the accident he had heard, and 
thinking he could fpare his valet-de-chambre, 
had fen t hiBfv before my arrival, to learn thq 
fituation of his daughter. This old fervant 
being fatigued with riding on horfe«back» had 
taken a boat, and, croffing the lake in the night, 
arrivdd at Clarens the very morning of the day 
in which I returned. On his arrival he faw the 
univerfel eoirfteraation the houfe was inj and, 
learning the caufe, went foi^bing^up to £loifa's 
apartment 5 where, throwing himfeif on hit 
knees by the bcd-fide, he wept and contemplated 
the features of his departed miflrefs. Then 
giving vent to his forrpws, he cried out, ** Ah I 
my good miftrefs ! ah I why did ijt' not pie^fi^ 
God to takeme, inftead of you I M^* tb^t ^qi 
old, that have joo connexions, th/9t can br pf 
no more iervice on tbe face of the eajrth ! but 
t9 take you, in the flower of yoiith, the pride 
of your family, thebleffingof yovr houfe, tjie 
hope of the unfortunate, alas! vwis I prefcnt 
at your birth, thus to behold you dead !".--t« 

In the midft of thefe and Cuch likeexclama<p 
tions, which flowed from the goodoefs and fin^ 
cerity of his heart, the weak old man, who 
kept his eyes fti^l fixed on the corpfe, imagine^ 
he faw it -move : having once taken thisi»to his^ 
head,*e imagined further that Eloifa turned her. 

eyes, 

3 
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eyes, looked at bim, and made a lign to him 
with her head* Upon this he rofe up in great 
tranfport, . and ran up and down the houfc, cry- 
ing out his miftrefs was not dead, that ihe 
knew him, ^nd that he was fure fhc was living, 
and would recover. This was fufficient to call 
every boJy together J the fervants, the neigh-* 
hours, and the poor, who before made the air 
refound with their lamentations, now all as 
, loudly cried out in tranfport, *• She is not dead f 
lh« lives ! fhe lives !" The noife fpread a(fd Jn- 
creafed ; th^ common people, all fond of th« 
marvellous, readily propagated the news*, every 
^ne eafily believed what he wrflied might be 
true, ahd fought to give others pleafure, by 
countenancing the general credulity. So that, 
in a fhort time, the dcccafed was reported not 
only to have made a motion with her head, but 
to have walked about, to have converfed, &«• 
more than twenty witneffes having had ocular 
proofs of circumftances that never happened 
or exifted. No fooner were they poflefl^ with 
the notion of her being aliTe, but a thoufand 
eiForts were made to reftore her; they prefled 
in crouds about her bed, fpoke to her, thtew 
fpirits in her face, felt for her pulfc, and did 
every thing their foolilh apprehcnfions filiggctted 
to recover her; till her women, juftly bfiiended 
at feeing the body of their miftrefs furrounded by 
a number of men, got every body tunwd out of 
the room, and foon convinced themfelvey how 
egregioufly they had been dceciycd* Incapabk, 

however. 
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however, of refolving to put an end to Co agree- 
able an errour, or perhaps ft ill hoping for fome 
miraculous event, they clothed the body with 
care, and though her wardrobe was left to tbem, 
they did not fpare the richeft apparel. After 
which, laying her out on the bed, and leaving 
the curtains open, they returned to their tears 
amidft the publick rejoicings of the multitude* 

I arrived in the height of this phrenfy, but 
when I became acquainted with the caufe, found 
it im])offible to bring the crowd to reafon ; and 
that if I had (hut up my doors, and had ordere4 
the immediate burial of the corpfe, it might 
have occaiioned fome difturbance; or that I 
ihould have pafied, at leaft, for a parricide of 
a hufband, who had buried his wife alive, and 
ihould have been held in deteftation by th^ 
whole cpuntry. I refolved, therefore, to defer 
I the fun/eral. After fix-and-thirty hours, how- 
ever, I found, by the extreme h^at of the wea- 
ther, ^he corpfe began to change, and, though 
the f^ce preferved its features and fweetnefs, 
there feemed even there fome figns of alteration. 
I mentioned it to Mrs. Orbe, who fat in a con- 
tinued ftupor at the head of the bed. Not that 
fhe was fo happy as to be the dupe of fo grofs a 
dclufion, but (he pretended to be fo, that (he 
might continue in the chamber, and indulge 
her forrows« 

She underftood my defign, and filently with- 
drew* In a moment after, however, (he re- 
turned, bringing in her hand that veil of gold 

tifiue 
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tiflue embroidered with pearls, which you 
brought her from the Indies*: when, coming 
up to her bed, (he kiffed the veil, and fpreading 
it over the face of her deceafed friend, (he cried 
out with a flirill voice, •* Accurfed be that fa- 
crilegious hand which fhall prefume to lift up 
this veil ! accurfed be that impious eye which 
fhall dare to look on this disfigured face !" 

This aftion and imprecation had fuch an efFeiEl 
on the fpeftators, that, as if by a fudden in- 
fpi ration, it was repeated by one and all from" 
every quarter. Such an impreflion, indeed, did 
it make on our fervants, and the people in ge- 
neral, that the deceafed being put into the 
coffin drefled as i[be Was, and with the greatelt 
caution, was carried away, and buried in the 
fame attire, without any perfon daring to touch 
the veil that covered her facef. 

Thofe are certainly the moft unhappy who, 

befide the fupporting their own forrows, are 

under the neceffity of confoling others. Yet 

'this is my tafk with my father-in-law, with 

Mrs. Orbe, with friends, with relations, with 

my 

• It IS clearly to be feen that the dream of St. Preux, 
t>f which Mrs. Orbe's iraagination was conftantly full, 
fiiggefted the expedient of the veil. I conceive alfo that, 
if. we examine into matters of this kind ftri6lly> we ftiall 
liod the fame relation between many predi^ions and their 
accomplishment. Events are not always predifted hc- 
cauCe they are to happen 3 but they happen becaufe they 
were predicted. 

• f The people of this country, though proteftants, ar^ 
extremely fuperititiou8« 
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ipy neigh hours, and with my own houfebold. 
I. could) yet fupport it well enough with all but 
my old friend and Mrs..Orbe: but you muft 
te a witpefs to.theaffliflion of the. latter tojudg« 
how much it adds to mine. So far from taking 
my endeavours to comfort bfr- in good part, 
£be even reproaches m^ foj them ; my folHcitude 
offends her, and the coldn^fs.of my aifiidlion but 
aggravates her's j fhe would hiaye my grief bje as 
bitter and extravagant as her's 3^ her barbarous 
affliction would gladly fee the whok world, io. 
defpairi Every thing fhe fays, every thing fliQ 
does looks like madnefs ; I am obliged therefore 
to. put up with every things ^nd am refolved not 
to be offended. In ferving hef who was.4Jelov- 
ed by Eloifa^ I conceive I do a greater honour 
to her memory than by fruitlefs tears and 
lamentations* ^ 

You will be able to judge, from one inffance, 
bf the reft of her behaviour, t thought I bad 
gained my point, by engaging her to take care 
of herfelf, in order to be able to difcharge thofe 
duties which her dying friend had impofed on 
her. Reduced very low by convulfions, ab- 
ftinence, and want of reft, ftie feemed at length 
refolved to attempt her ufual method of living, 
and to come to table in the dining-room. The 
firft time, however, I ordered the children, to 
dine in the nurfery, being unwilling to rutt thie 
hazard of this effay in their prefence 5 violent 
paffions of every kind being one of the moft 
dangerous objeds that can be fhown to children. 

Fo« 
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For the paifions, when exceiliTe, have slwajs 
ibmething pueiiJe and diverting to young oiinday, 
by which they are feduced to admuEC what they 
ought to dread. 

On entering the di«ing-foona, (he eaft her eyes, 
on the table, and faw covers laid for twio per-, 
ibns only ; at which Qxa flung herfelf inta the: 
firft chair that ftood next ber^ refufioig to eonoe 
to table. I imagined I kfiew the ceafon, and 
ordemd a third plate to be fet on .the table, at 
the p>ace where her coufin ufed genorally to lit. 
She. thea permitted me to lead bef to ber feat 
without rcLuda&ce, placiing herfetf v^itfa gveajk 
.caution^ and diCpcfuig ber goiva aa tf fbe was 
afraid to incommode the empty chair. On put«« 
tins' the firft fpoonful of fbup to h^ mouth, 
howcver,^ (be wi^hdrvw it, and afkedv witb a; 
peevi(b air, what bufiiiefs- tbafi plate had there, 
when no body made ufe of iti I anfwcred^ 
Ibe was in the right, and bad it taken away; 
She then ftrove to eat, but could get nothing 
down ; by degrees her ftomacb fwdled, her 
breath grew ftiort, and all at once fhe ftarted up, 
and returned to her own chamber, without fay- 
ing a word, or hearing any «hing that 1 faid to 
her, obftinately refufing every thing but tea all 
that day. 

The next day I had the fame taik to brgln 
again. I now conceived the beft way to bring 
htr to reafon was to humour her, and to endea- 
vour to foften her defpair by more tender fen- 
timents. You know bow much her daugh* 

ter 
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ter refcmbles Mrs. Wolmar ; that (he took a 
pleafure in heightcfiing that refemblance, by 
drefling her in the fame manner, having brought 
fome clothes for her from Geneva, in which 
flie ufed to drefs her like Eloifa. I ordered 
Harriet, therefore, to be drefTed as much in imi* 
tation of Eloifa as poffible, and, after having 
given her her lefTon, placed her at table where 
Eloifa ufed to fit; three covers being laid, as the 
day before. 

Clara immediately comprehended my de- 
fign, and was afFedbed, giving me a tender and* 
obliging look. This was the firft time fhe 
feemed fenfible of my affiduity, and I promifed 
myfelf fuccefs from the expedient, 

Harriet, proud to reprefent her little mama, 
played her part extremely well ; fo well, indeed, 
that I obferved the fervants in waiting flied tears. 
She neverthelefs always gave the name of mama 
to her mother, and addreifed her with proper 
refped^. At length, encouraged by fuccefs and 
my approbation, flie ventured to put her hand 
to the foup fpoon, and cried, ** C/ura^ my dear^ 
do you choofe any of this /" The gefture, tone, 
and manner in which Ihe fpoke this werefoex- 
aftly like thofeof Eloifa, that it made her mo- 
ther tremble. A moment after, however, (he 
burft into a fit of laughter, and offering her 
plate, replied ; " Yes, child, give me a little, 
you are a charming creature." She then began 
to eat with an eagernefs that furprifed me. 
Looking at her with fome attention, I faw fome- 

thing 
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^ thing wild in her eyes, and a greater impatience 
in her action and manner than ufual. I prevent- 
ed her therefore from eating any more, and it was 
well I did fo ; for an hour after fhe was taken 
extremely ill with a violent furfeit, which, had 
fhe continued to eat more, might have been 
fatal. From this time I refolved to try no more 
proje£ls of this kind, as they might afFedi her 
imagination too much. Sorrow is more eafily 
cured than madnefs; I thought it better, there- 
fore, to let her fufFer under the one a little longer, 
than run the hazard of driving her into the 
other. , 

This is the fituation, my friend, in which we 
are ^t prefent. Since the Baron's return, in- 
deed, Clara goes up every morning to his apart- 
ment, whether I am at home or abroad j where 
they generally pafs an hour or two together. 
She begins, alfo, to take a little more notice of 

'the children. One of them has been fick; 
this accident has made her fenfible that (he has 
ftill fomething to lofe, and has animated her 
zeal.ta the difcharge of her duty. Yet, with 
all this, fhe is not yet fufficiehtly forrowfui ; her 
tears have not yet begun to flow ; we wait for 
you to draw them forth, for you to dry them 
up again. You cannot but underfland me. 
Think of the lafl advice of Eloifa ; it was^ In- 
deed firft fuggefled by me, and I now think it ' 
more than ever prudent and ufeful. Come and 
be reunited to all that remains of Eloifa. Her 
father, her friend^ her hufband, her children, all ^ 

cxpedt 
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cxpeft you, all »defiTc your company, which 

cannot fail of being univer fall y «feful. 

'In a word, wtthxi>ut further explanations, come, 
partake, and cure us of our forrows j I fha*!! 
perhaps be more obliged to you than to any other 
man m the world. 



J. £ T T E R CLXII. 

FROMELOISA. ' 

This letter was enclofed in the preceding. 

OU R projeds are at an end ! Cixcura- 
Aances, my g-ood friend, are changed : 

. il^t u« bear it wuhout murcnuring ; it is the will 
tjf confummafte (wifdomfi. We pleafed ourfelves 
with the thoughts of being re -united ^ fuch a 
aw-^uncon was luot good .forms. The goodiaefs 
of Provtdenoe has prevented it, .without doubt 

; to prevent our nrifery. 

Lang have I .imltilged myfelf ;in ithe falutary 
vbelufioa, that xny spaffion was lextingui&ed 4 the 

: deluiixm is now Araniihed, when ;it can be so 
jBonger uieful. You imagined ;me cured of my 
jDve,; I thought fo tbo. Let us thank leaven 
t^at die (^oeptian bath daflxd as long as it 
cduld ibe :of ifervioe no 'v^ In vain, aias ! I 
lendearvoucetl to^ifle tbatpiafi^tti ^hioh infpired 
^me ^ilh life ; it ^as im|^dffible ^ it was inter- 
^koven with roy ^heait-ftringis. It now expands 
hfelf, when it is no longer to lie dreaded; it 
fupports me now my ftrength fails me^ itchears 

my 
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ttiy foul even in death. O my friend! I can 
now make this confeffion without fear or fhame ; 
this involuntary fentiment has been of no pre- 
judice to my virtue,, it has never fullied my in- 
nocence ; I have done my duty in all things that 
were in my power. If my heart was your's, rt 
was my punifliment, and not my crime. My 
virtue is unblemifhed, and my love has left be* 
hind it no remorfe. 

I glory in my paft life : but who could have 
artfwered for my future years ? Perhaps, were I 
to live another day, I ihould be culpable ?, what 
then might I not have Veen during whole years 
Tpent in your company ? what dangers have 1 
not run without knowing it ? and to how rtiuch 
greater was I going to be expofed '? £very trial 
has indeed been made, but trials may be too 
often repeated. Have I not lived long enough 
to be happy and virtuous I In taking me hence 
heaven deprives me of nothing which I ought to 
regret. 1 go, my friend, at a moft favourable 
moment : fatisfied with you and myfelf, 1 de- 
part in peace. 

I forefee, I feel your affliction : I know too 
well you will be left to mourn ; the thoughts 
of your forrow caufe my greateft uneafinefs : 
but refleft on the confolation I leave with you. 
The obligations left you to difcharge on the 
part ofher whowas fo dear to you ought to 
make it your duty to take care of ygurftlf for her 
fake. You are left in charge vvith her bettor 
half* You will lofe no more of Eloifa than you 

have 
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have lof!g been deprived of. Her better part re- 
mains with you. Come and join her family, in 
the midft of whom Eloifa's heart will, llill be 
found. Let every one that was dear to her unite 
to give her a new being. Your bufineff, your 
pleafures, your friendfliip, (hall be her own 
work. The bonds of your union fhall give her 
new life, nor will flie totally expire but with 
the laft of her friends. 

Think there remains for you another Eloifa, 
and forget not what you owe her. You arc 
both going to lofe the half of yourfclves ; unite 
therefore to prefcrve the other. The only method 
that remains for you to furvivc me, is to fupply 
my place in my family and with my children. 
Oh! that! could but invent fiill ftronger bonds 
tp unite thofe who are to dear to me ! but refledt 
how much you are indebted to each other, and 
let that reflexion ftrengthen your mutual at- 
tachment. Your former objedtions againft en- 
tering into Tuch an engagement will now be- 
come arguments for it. How can either of you 
ever fpcak of me without melting into tender- 
nefs ? No, Eloifa and Clara {hall for the future 
be fo united together in your thoughts, that it 
Ihall not be in the power of your heart to feparate 
them. Her's will (hare in every thing your's has 
f^lt for iier friend ; fhe will become both the 
confident and objedk of your paflion. You will 
'be happy in the enjoyment of that Eloifa who 
furviVeS, without being unfaithful to her you 
ihall have loft'i and after fo many difappoint- 

ments 
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ments and misfortunes, fliaJI, before the age of 
life and love is paft, burn with a lawful flame, 
and pofTefs the happinefs of an innocent paffion. 

Secured by this chafte union, you will be at 
liberty to employ your thoughts entirely on tj^c 
difcharge of thofe duties which I have recom- 
mended 5 after which you need never be at a 
lofs to account for the good you have done on 
earth. You know there exifts alfp a man wor*- 
thy of an honour to which he durft not afpire : 
you know him to have been your deliverer, as 
well as the hufband of your friend. Left alone^ ^ 
without connexions in this life, without ex- 
pectations from futurity, without joy, without 
comfort, withouthope, he will foon be the mofl: 
unfortunate of men. You owe to him the fame 
pains he has taken with you, and you know the 
way to render them fuccefsful. Remember the 
inftru£lions of my former letter, Pafs your 
days with him. Let no one that loved me for* 
fake him. As he reftored your tafte for virtue, 
fo {how him the objeA and the value of it. 
Be you truely a chriftian, to engage him to be 
one too ; the fuQcefs of the attempt is more pro- 
bable than perhaps you imagine. He has done 
his duty ; I will do mine ; and you muft hereafter 
do your's. God is j uft, and my confidence in 
him will not deceive me. 

I have but a word or two more to fay, con* 
cerning my children. I know the trouble 
their education will coft you ; but at the fame 
time, I know you will not repine* In the moft 

Vol. IV. N fatiguing 
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fatiguing moments of fuch employment, re- 
6t& that they are the children of Eloifa, and 
every thing will be eafy. Mr. Wolmar will put 
into your hands the remarks I have made on 
your eflay, and on the charaflerof my two fons. 
They are, however, unfiniihed, and I leave them 
to you, not as rules for your conduA, but fub- 
mitthem as hints to your judgement. Strive not 
to make my children fcholars, but benevolent 
and honeft men. Speak to them fometimes of 
their mother — you know how dear they were 
to her— -tell Marcellin I die willingly, as I faved 
his life. Tell his brother it was for him I could 
have wifhed to live. Tell their— but I find my- 
felf fatigued — I muft put an end to this letter. 
In leaving my children with you, I part with 
you with lefs regret j for in them I ftill con- 
tinue with you. 

Farewell, my dear friend ! once more fare- 
well. My life ends, alas! as it began. Perhaps 
I have faid too much, at a time when the heart 

difguifes nothing ah ! why fliould I be afraid 

* to exprefs all I feel ? It is no longer 1 that fpeak : 
I am already in the arms of death. Before you 
read this letter, the worms will be preying on 
the features of your friend, and will take poflef- 
fion of a heart where your image will be found 
no more. But can my foul cxift without you ? 
Without you what happinefs can I enjoy ? No, 
we will not part — ^I go but to exped you. 
That virtue, which feparated us on earth, wilt 
lanite us for ever in the maniions of the blefled. 

I die 
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I die in that peaceful hope ; too b^py to pur- 
c;hafe at the expenfe of my life the privilege 
of loving you without a crinie,^ and of telling 
you fo once more. 



LETTER CLXIII. 

FROM MRS. ORBE.. 

IAni glad to hear that you begin to be fo well 
recovered, as to give us hopes of feeing you 
foon here. You muft, my friend, endeavour, 
to get the better of your weaknefs ; and try to 
pafs the mountains before the winter prevents 
you. The air of this country will agree with 
you ; you will fee here nothing but forrow ; and 
perhaps our common affliftion will be the means 
of foothing your's. Mine ftands greatly in need 
of your affiftance ; for I can neither weep, nor 
fpeak,nor makemyfelf underftood. Mr.Wolmar, 
indeed, underftands me, but he makes me no 
anfwer. The affliftion of an unfortunate father 
alfo is buried within himfelf ; nor can any thing 
be conceived more cruelly tormenting : he nei- 
ther hears, fees, nor underftands any thing* 
Age has no vent for its griefs. My children afFcdl 
me, without knowing how tp be afFefted them- 
felves. I am folitary in the midft of company; 
a mournful fiYence prevails around me; and ia 
the ftupidity of my afEifilion, I fpeak to no- 
body, having but juft life enough in mc tp feel 
the horrours of death. O come, you who par- 
take of my lofs, come and partake of my griefs. 
N 2 Come, 
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Come,' cherifh my heart with your forrovir. 
This is the only confolation I can hope for; 
the only pleafure I can tafte. 
. But before you arrive, and inform nje of your 
intentions relative to a proje£l which I know has 
been mentioned to you, it is proper I fhould in- 
form you firft of mine. I am frank and inge- 
nuous, and therefore will difTemble nothing. 
That Ihave loved you I confefs, nay, perhaps 
I love you ftill, and (hall always do fo : but 
this I know not, nor defire to know. I am not 
ignorant that it is fufpe£ted, which I do not 
concern myfelf about. But what I have to fay, 
and what you ought to obferve, is this: that 
a man who was beloved by Eloifa, and could re- 
folve to marry another woman, would, in my 
opinion, be fo bafe and unworthy a creature, 
that I fhould think it a difhonour to call fuch a 
one my friend. And with refpeS to myfelf, I 
proteft to you, that the man, whoever he be, who 
fliall prefume to talk of love hereafter to mC; 
ihall never have a fecond opportunity as long as 
he lives. - 

Think then only on the employment that 
awaits you, on the duties impofed on you, and 
on her to whom you engaged to difcharge them. 
Her children are growing up apace, her father, 
is infenfibly wafting, her hufband is,in continual 
agitation of mind : in vain he ftrives to think her, 
annihilated; his heart rebels againft his rea- 
fon. He fpeaks of her, he fpeaks to her, and 
fighs. Metbinks I fee already the repeated. 

wifhes 
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'Wifhes of £Ioi(a half accompliihed^ and that 
you may put a finifbing hand to fo great a work. 
What a motive is here to induce both you and 

Lord B , to repair hither. It is becoming his 

noble mind that our misfortunes have not made 
him change his.refol»tion. 

Come then, dear and refpeflable friends, come 
dnd rejoin all that is left of Eloifa. Let us , 
aflemble all that was dear to her: let her fpirit 
animate us; let her heart unite our's; let us 
live continually under her eye. I take a de- 
light in conceiving that her amiable and fuf- 
ceptible fpirit will leave its peaceful manfions to 
revifit our's; that it will take a pleafure in fee- 
ing its friends imitate her virtues, in hearing 
herfelf honoured by their acknowledgements, in 
feeing them kifs her tomb, and figh at the re- 
petition of her name. No, (he has not yet for- 
faken thofe haunts which {he ufedtomakefb 
delightful. They are ftill full of her. I fee her 
in every obj eft, I perceive her at every ftepj 
every hour of the day I hear her well-known 
Voice. It was here fee lived, here died, and 
here repofe her aflies. — As I go, twice a Week, 
to the church, I caft my eye on the fad, re- 
vered fpot O beauty ! is fuch thy laft afy- 

lum ! Sincerity! friendfliip! virtue! plea- 
fure! innocence ! all lie buried in her grave— 
I feel myfelf drawn as it were involuntarily to 

her tomb 1 (hudder as I approach 1 

dread to violate the hallowed earth— —I ima- 
gine that t feel it ihake and tremble undtfr my 

N 3 fleet 
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feet— — ^that I hear a plaintive voice call me 
from the hollow tomb-— -Clara*! where art 
thou i Clara ! why doft thou not come to thy 
friend ?-*-— Alas ! her grave hath yet but half 

her aflie s it is impatient for the remainder 

of its prey yet a little while, and it ihall be 

fatjsfied ! 

• After having read thefe letters feveral tinws over, I 
fhrnk I have difcovcred thereafon vi^hjthe intereft which 
I imagine ever/ weli-difpofed reader will take in thenii 
though perhaps not very great, is yet agreeable t and this 
is» becaufe, little as it may prove, it is not excited by 
villainies or crimes, nor mixed with the difagreeable 
fenfations of hatred. I cannot conceive what pleafore it 
can give a writer, to imagine and defcribe the charac* 
ter of a villain $ to put himfdf in his lituttioa at often 
as herepre(ents his anions, or to fet them in the moft 
flattering point of view. For my part, I greatly pity the 
authours of many of our tragedies fo full of wickedneft 
and horrour* who fpend their lives in making charafters 
aA and fpeak, which one cannot fee or hear without (hud- 
deriDg. It would be to me a terrible misfortune to be 
condemned to fuch labour ; nor can I think but that thofe 
who do it for amufement muft be violently zealous for 
the amufement of the publick* I admire their genius 
and talents | but I thank God, that he has not beftowed 
fuch talents upon me. 
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LORD EDWARD B*. 



THE fingular adventures of Lord Ed^^rd 
at Rome were too romantick to be joined 
with thofe of Julia, without fpoiling the fim*^ 
piicity of the latter. I fhall here throw toge» 
ther fuch a fhort account of them as may be 
neceflary to explain the two or three letters in 
which they are mentioned. 

Lord Edward) during his excurfions in Italy^ 
bad become acquainted with a Neapolitan wo« 
man of quality, of whom he foon grew ena- 
moured in a high degree; and fhe on*her fide 
conceived a paflion for him, to which fhe was 
a prey during the (hort remainder of a life 
• N 5 abridged 

• This piece, no^ publiflied for the firft time, is copied 
from the original and only manufcript in the authour^s 
band->nTiting, belonging to, and in the pofTeflion of, ttie 
Ducbefft di Luxembourg^ who favoured the ^itof with 
the ttfc of it. 
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abridged by its viokncc. The rough uncourtlj^ 
Briton, but no lefs vehement than finc^re in 
.all his feelings, was extreme and great in every 
thing, was incapable of feeling or infpiring any 
other than a violent attachment. 

The fevere virtue of the noble ftoick alarmed 
the Marchionefs, She refolved to pafs for a 
widow during the abfence of her hufband, 
which fhe found no difficulty in doing, as they 
were both ftrangers in Rome, and as the Marquis 
was with his regiment in the Emperour's fervice. 
Lord -Edward's paffion did not fuffer him long 
to defer a propofal of marriage; the Marchio- 
nefs alledged the difference of religion and other 
pretexts/ At length, forming a connexion 
which had all the intimacy of marriage but 
without its fanftion, they continued it till 
Lord Edward, difcoveringthat the hufband of 
his miftrefs was living, came to a rupture with 
her, after loading her with the bittereft re- 
proaches which his rage, at finding himfelf 
guilty without knowing it of a crime he held 
in horrour, could fuggeft. 

The Marchionefs, no lefs formidable by her 
total want of principle than by her ingenuity^ 
and her charips, left nothing untryed to keep 
him^ and at iaft fucceeded. All that was cri«- 
minal in their intercourfe ceafedj in every other 
refpeft the intimacy continued* Unworthy a% 
fhe was to love, (he felt the full force of that 
ennobling paffion, flie was reduced to the necef- 
fity of feeing, and feeing only, the man fhe 
^ adored. 
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adored) whom fhe could preferve on no other 
terms > and this cruel, but voluntary felf-de- 
nial irritating the defires of both, they became 
more ungovernable by conftraint. The Mar^ 
chionefs tryed every means to make her lover 
forget his refolutions; but her charms and ca- 
refles were equally ineffe£lual. .Lord Edward 
remained untpoved ; his great foul was inaccef- 
fible to guilt. The firft of his paffions was 
virtue ; he would have facrificed his life to hi^ 
miftrefs, and his miftrefs to his duty. Once^ 
when the temptation became too powerful, the 
means he was on the point of adopting to fhake 
it off checked the Marchionefs, and (bowed her 
the incfficacyof her attempts. The tyranny 
in which our fenfes hold us is not owing to our 
weaknefs, but to our depravity. Whoever fears: 
death lefsthan guilt will never be guilty againft. 
fais will. 

There are few of tho(e energetick fouls. that 
exert an irrefiftable attradion upon others, andi 
raife them to their own fpherej but there are 
fome, and Lord Edward's was of this number. 
The- Marchionefs hoped to work upon him in 
time, but the only change that took place was 
in her own fentiments. While the precepts 
of virtue fell from his lips in the accents of love, 
he moved, he penetrated her even to tears : 
the facred flame reached her groveling heart, 
which^ for the firft time, felt that juftice and 
honour have a charm 5 (he began to have a relifli 
for the truely beautiful : if innate depravity 

N 6 couldl 
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could ever be corre<Sed, the Marchionefs might 
hope for fuch a reformation. 

Love only had any part in the efFeA of thefe 
flight emotions, and the Marchionefs's paiEon 
became more delicate and more generous : with 
a conftitution of fire, and in a climate where 
the empire of the fenfes is fo defpotick, (he 
forgot her own pleafures, to ftudy thofe of her 
lover; and, as (he could not partake them, re- 
folved at Icaft that he fhould owe them to her. 
This was the favourable interpretation flie gave 
to a meafure which, to thofe who knew her 
charader, and her knowledge of Lord £dward's. 
might pafs for no more than a refinement of 
fedudlion. 

She fpared neither trouble nor expenfe in the 
refearches fhe caufed to be made all over Rome 
for a young perfon, tra£lable, and to be depend- 
ed on; fuch a one was found with fome diflS- 
culty. One evening, after a co^verfatton more 
than ordinarily tender, fhe prefcnted her to Lord 
JEdward : " Difpofeof her (faid fhe with afmile) 
let her reap the harvefl of my love, but let that 
happinefs he confined to her. It is enough for 
me, if her charms fometimes make you think of 
hereto whom you owe the enjoyment of them.^ 
She attempted to retire. Lord Edward held her : 
•* Stop ! (faid he) if you think me contemptible 
enough to take advantage of your offer in your 
#wn houfe, the facrifice you make is of little 
value, and your regret is thrown away upon a moft 
unworthy obje£l." — ** Since you cannot be mine 

(faid 
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(faid the Marchionefs) I would not willingly 
fee you another's; but, if love muft rcfign his 
rights, allow him atleaft to choofe a fucceffor. 
Why {hould my prefent be unacceptable to you ? 
Arc you afraid of becoming ungrateful ?" She 
then obliged him to take Laura's addrefs (fo 
the girl was called) and made him fwear he 
would renounce for ever all other connexions. 
It was impoffible npt to be moved, and he was 
greatly fo. He found it harder to reflrain his 
gratitude than his paffion, and this was the only 
dangerous fnare the Marchionefs ever laid for 
him. 

This lady, who, like her lover, did nothing 
by halves, made Laura fup with her, as if to 
celebrate with greater pomp the moft painful 
facrifice that love ever made. Lord Edward 
indulged without referve the tranfports that 
overpowered him: every look was animated; 
every gefture prompted by the moft exquifite 
fcnfibility; every word dictated by the moft 
ardent paffion. Notwithftanding Laura's charms, 
he fcarcely looked at her. She did not imitate 
his indifFerefice \ ihe looked, and faw in the true 
pifture of love an objedl with which fhc was 
utterly unacquainted. 

After fupper the Marchiortefs fent away 
Laura, and remained alone with her lover. She 
had forefeen the danger that awaited him in the 
prefent tite-a-tete^ and fo far her hopes were 
realized: but when (he expedled he would fink 
under it, (he was miftaken: all her efforts 
4 ended 
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ended in making the triumph of virtue more glo- 
rious and more painful to both* The admiration 
which St. Preux cxprefles of his friend's firm- 
nefs, towards the end K>f the fourth part of 
yulia^ refers to the incidents of this evening. 

Lord Edward was virtuous, but he was a man. 
He poiTefled all the unafFeded plainnefs of true 
honour^ and was unacquainted with thofe facti- 
tious decencies which are fubftituted in its place^ 
and which the world feems to value fo highly. 
After'fome days pafTed with the Marchionefs in 
unavailing flruggles, he found the dangler in- 
creafe, and, to fliun his impending defeat, chofe 
rather to fin againft delicacy than virtue — He 
went to fee Laura» 

She ftarted at fight of him: obferving her 
buried in melancholy, he undertook to diffipate 
it, and did not imagine that much pains would 
be necefTary to fucceed* He met with more 
difficulty than he had apprehended. His careiTes 
were ill received, and his offers rejc£ked with an 
air that never accompanies, thofe refufals whick 
are the preliminaries of a grant- 
So flrangea reception flimulated, inftead of 
difgufting him. Was he to fhow a girl of this 
defcription the fame deference as a woman of 
honour i He exerted his privilege without fcru- 
ple. Laura, fpiteof her cries, her tears, her 
refiflance, finding herfelf overpowered, makes a 
laft effort, fprings to the other extremity of the 
room, and cries, with a peculiar animation of 
voice, ** Kill me, then i you fhall never effeft 

your 
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your purpofc otherwife." Her looks, her ge- 
ftures her attitude fpoke too plainly to be mif- 
underftood. Lord Edward, inan afloniihment 
impoffible to be conceived, collets himfclf, 
takes her by the hand, makes her fit down, feats 
himfelf by her, and fixing his eyes on her in 
filenqc, waits without impatience for the dc'- 
nouement of the comedy. 

She uttered not a word, but kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground 5 the quicknefs of her re- 
fpiration, the violent beating of her heart, every 
thing about her betrayed unutterable agitation* 
Lord Edward, at laft breaking filence, afked her 
what was the meaning of that extraordinary 
fcenc? " Havel made a miftake? (faidhe.) You 
are not, perhaps, Lauretta Pifana."—** Ah! 
yfouM to Heaven I were not (faid flie, with a 
trembling voice.)" — "What! (replied he, with 
an infulting fmile) you have then, I fuppofe^ 
renounced your former profeffion." — " No 
(faid fhe) I am ftill the fame; thofe who have 
been once what I am are never any thing elfe/' 
This expreffion, and the accent with which it 
was accompanied, appeared to him fo extraor- 
dinary that he knew not what to think, and 
fufpefted the girl had lofi: her fenfes. " But why 
then, charming Laura (continued he) ami the 
only excluded perfon ? How have 1 incurred 
your hatred V* — " My hatred ! (cried (he, with 
ftill greater vivacity) think you I loved thofe I 
admitted ? You, and you alone, I can never 
fuflFer to come near me/* 

« Biit 
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" But why, Laura ? explain yaurfelf^ I do 
not uriderftand you." — " And do you think I 
underftand myfelf! All I know is, that you 
Ihall never come near me — No! ' (exclaimed 
flie, with violence) Never ! Were I to find 
myfelf in your arms, I fhould recolleft that they 
encircled aproftitute, and I ihould die of rage 
and defpair." 

Her dejeflion leflened as (he fpoke ; but Lord 
Edward faW in her eyes expreffions of dcfpair 
and grief that melted him. Avoiding every mark 
of difrepe<^, he aiTumed an air of kindnefs and 
attention. She hid her face ; {he fhunned his 
looks. He took her afFedionately by the hand. 
As foon as (be feh his hand Oie bent over it 
eagerly, and prefled it to her lips, bathing it 
with her tears, and fobbing as if her heart 
would burft. 

This language, though fufficiently intelligi- 
ble, was not explicit. It was with difficulty 
Lord Edward brought her to fpeak to him more 
plainly. Modefty, C& long extinguiflied in her 
breaft, returned with love, and Laura had never 
felt fo much (hame in proftituting her perfoa 
as now in acknowledging her love. 

The birth and maturity of this extraordinary 
paffion were the work of almoft the fame mor 
ment. Laura was lively and good-natured, 
with charms enough to infpire an attachment, 
and fenfibllity enough to {hare it. But fold by 
unworthy parents in her earlieft youth, her 
charmsj fullied by libertinifm, had lo{l their 

empire. 
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toiplre: Carried away in a vortex of degrading 
pleafures, love fled before her; the wretched fe- 
ducers of female innocence are incapable of 
feeling or, infpiring that generous paiEom The 
moft combuftible bodies do not take fire of them- 
felvesj let but a fpark approach, and a confla- 
gration follows. The tranfports of Lord Ed- 
ward and the Marchionefs had the fame efFeil 
on the heart of Laura. At a language fo new 
to her, a thoufand delicious fentiments thrilled 
to her heart; her ears devoured every accent, 
her eyes every motion. The humid flame that 
darted from the lovers eyes pierced through her's, 
and reached her very vitals ; her blood ran boil- 
ing through her veins; at every accent that fell 
from him, her whole frame trembled in unifon ; 
the emotions vifiblcin every gefture, the paffion 
ftamped on every feature of Lord Edward pafled 
into Laura. Thus the firft image fhe faw of 
love made her love theobjeft in whom fhe faw 
it. Had Lord Edward been indifferent to the 
Marchionefs, Laura perhaps would have been 
indifFerent to Lord Edward. 

Her agitation was far'from fubfiding on her 
return home. The firft fenfations of a rifing 
paffion are Irrefiftibly delicious; for a moment 
fhe acquiefced in an enjoyment fo new to her; 
that moment pafled, fhe opened her eyes upon 
herfelf. For the firft time of her life flie faw 
what fhe was, and the fight ftruck her with 
horrour. All the encouragement of hope, all 
the motives of defire, which fan the flame in 

othersi 
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others, cxtinguiflied hcr*s in defpair. In the 
polTeffion of the man (he loved, (he faw only the 
ignominy of an abjeA and vile being, loaded at 
once with carefles and contempt ; in the gratifi- 
cation of the paflion (he felt nothing but the 
infamy of mercenary proftitution. Her own 
defires were her greate(i torments ; the ea(ier it 
was to fatisfy them, the more the horrour of 
her fituation increafed ; without honour, with* 
out hope, without refource, (he became ac» 
quainted with love, only to regret the impoffi- 
bility of enjoying its fweets. Thus began her 
fufferings^, which never were to end s thus ended 
her happinefs, which had lafled but a moment. 

The rifing paffion that humbled her in her 
own eyes exalted her in thofe of Lord Edward. 
When he found her capable of loving, he de- 
fpifed her no more. But what confolation had 
he to give her f What had he to beftow on her, 
except thofe weak emotions that rife in a gene- 
rous heart no longer its own mafter, in favour 
of an objedt more to be pitied than defpifed, and 
bereft of every fentiment of honour, but fomuch 
as was neceffary to feel its own (h^me ? 

He confoled her, however, as well as he could, 
. and prom i fed to come again to fee her. He faid 
not a word of her way of life, not even to exhort 
her to quit it. To what purpofe (hould he in- 
creafe her horrour of it, feeing that very horrour 
was already drawing her to defperation ? Every 
word on fuch a fubjedl muft feem to have a par- 
ticular intention, muft feem to leiTen the diftance 

between 
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between fhem, and render poffible an event 
which could never take place. The greatcft 
misfortune of profticution is, that to remain in, 
or quit it^ is equal infamy. 

After a fecond vifit, Lord Edward, with a 
monilicence peculiar to his countrymen, fent 
her a japanned cabinet, and a number of rich 
Englilh trinkets. She fent him back the whole^ 
with this billet : ** I have loft the right of re- 
fufing a prefent, yet I have the prefumption to 
lend back your's s for, perhaps, you did not in* 
tend it as an expreffion of your contempt. If 
you return it, itpuft of ncceffity be accepted j 
but how cruel a generofity is your*s V* 

Lord Edward was ftruck with a billet, diAated 
at once by humility and pride. Without ftrug- 
gling againft the infamy attached to her profef- 
fion, Laura difplayed a kind of dignity under it. 
She almoft effaced her ignominy by her feager^ 
nefs in fubmitting to it. He had ceafed to de* 
fpife, he now began to efteem her. He conti* 
nued to vilit her, but without offering to make 
another prefent, and though he took no pride 
in the paffion fhe felt for him, he could not 
help being pleafed with it. 

He did not conceal his.vifits from the Mar«p 
chionefs : befides that he had no reafon, it would 
have been an a£l of ingratitude to do fo. She 
wiflied to be acquainted with every circumftance 
of thofe vifits. He fwore that the iaft fami* 
liarities had never paiTe^ between him and Lau* 
ra* This inftance of felf-denial had an effe£k 

quite 
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quite thecontrary of what he expeded. " What f 
(exclaimed the March ionefs in a rage) you vifit 
Laura, and the laft familiarities have not paiTed 
between you i What brings you then to fee 
her?" This gave birth to that infernal jea- 
loufy, which produced fo many attempts on the 
lives of Lord Edward and Laura, and devoured 
the heart that harboured it till it was extin- 
guifhed in death. 

There were other circumftances which raifed 
this ungovernable pailion to its greateft height, 
and brought back the Marchionefs to her true 
charader. 1 have already obferved, that Lord 
Edward, in the unftudicd probity of his heart, 
had no idea of delicacy. He prefentcd to the 
Marchionefs the cabinet and jewels which 
Laura had refufed, and fhe accepted his prefent, 
not out of avarice, but becaufe their intimacy 
warranted an interchange of that nature, in 
which, to own the truth, the Marchionefs was 
jio lofer. Unluckily Ihe came to know the firft 
deftination of this prefent, and how it happened 
to revert to her. There is no occafion to add, 
that the fame moment faw this difcovcry made 
find the whole thrown out of the windows. 
Judge what the rage of flighted love, and the 
pride of infulted quality, made her feel in that 
inftadt. 

Still, the more Laura felt her (hame, the lefs 
flie endeavoured to (hake it offi {he refigned 
herfelf to it through defpair, and the difdain 
with which (he viewed herfelf reached the pro- 
fligates 
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fligates who courted her favours* She was oof 
proujd-— what right had Ihe to be fo? But a 
profound fenfe of ignominy^ which it was in vairf 
to check-— the defperate melancholy of ihame, 
for ever prefent to itfelf, though for ever ihun« 
ned— -the indignation of a heart that feels itfelf 
worthy of refped, though covered, with infa* 
my— all thefe embittered. t;heei7Joyments abhor- 
red by love» and turned thq odious pleafures into 
remorfe and difguft, A refpe£i; unknown to 
thefe degraded beings made them lay afide the 
manners of libertinifm $ an involuntarykdiftur- 
bance poifoned their tranfports, and^ compaf* 
fionating the. fate of their vi£lim, they retired 
weeping for her, and blufliing for th^mfelves 

.She continued a prey to the melancholy which 
confumed her, and Lord Edward* whofe friend- 
fliip for her grew ftronger every day, faw that 
fhe was too much affli<5led, and that her dejec- 
tion fhould rather be diminifhed than increafed. 
His prefence did much towards confoling her— 
hisconverfation did more, it removed by degrees 
her defpair. The grandeur and elevation of his 
fentiments paflfed as it were into her foiil» and 
reftored its long -loft vigour. What efFcds 
might not be expected frogi lefTons delivered by 
an adored lover^ and finking into a heart given 
up by fortune to infamy, but formed by nature 
for virtue I In fuch a heart the feeds once fown 
wcre.feen. to bring forth fruit an hundred fold. 

By thefe humane attentions he brought her 
at length to think better of herfclf. ** If there be 

no 
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no difgracc truely indelible but that which at- 
tends aSual depravity, I feel within myfelf the 
means of cfFacing my fhame. I can never efcapc 
contempt, but I fhall ceafe to merit it j I Ihall 
ceafc to defpife myfelf. Having thrown oflF the 
load of vice, that of contempt may be more 
eaflly bor'n. What fignifies to me the fcorn of 
the whole world, while I poflefs the efteem of 
Lord Edward ? Let him but look at the work 
of his own hands, and take delight in it, that 
alone will make me amends for every thing. 
Though honour fliould gain nothing by it, love 
will. Yes! let me give to the heart he cnflames 
a habitation more ^yv'orthy of him. Delicious 
fentiment! Never will I again profane thy 
tranfports. Happinefs is placed for ever be- 
yond my /each. I know it* But, fince to 
beftow on mc the carefies of love would be to 
profane them, never will I admit any other." 
' Her agitation was too violent to laft long ; 
but when fhe endeavoured to quit the way of 
life that caufed it fhe found a thoufand unfore* 
fcen obftacles in her way. She perceived that 
the woman who has abdicated her right to her 
own perfon cannot recover it when fhe will, 
and that reputation is a kind of legal barrier, 
the removal of which leaves the perfon who has 
loft it very defenfelefs. She had but one way 
•to efcape her perfecutors, which was to throw 
herfelf fuddenly into a convent, and abandon 
her houfe in fome fort to pillage; for fhe lived 
in that opulence fo common among thofe of her 

profeiEonj 
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profeffion, efpecially in Italy, while they^ hare 
the double advantage of youth and beauty. She 
had faid nothing of her proje£i: to Lord Edward, 
conceiving that to mention it before its execu- 
tion would be to deftroy its whole value* As 
foon as flie reached 'her afylum, ihe informed 
him of it by a billet, and entreated his prote6iien 
againft certain powerful perfons, who interefted 
themfelves in the continuance of her profligacy, 
and were likely to be offended at her retreat. 
He reached her houfe time enough to fave her 
effeds. An opulent nobleman, as venerable by 
his worth as refpedable by his rank, pleading 
with force the caufe of virtue, foon found in 
Rome, though a ftranger there, fuflicient credit 
to keep her in her convent, and even to fecure 
to her when there the payment of ^ an annuity 
left her by the cardinal to whom her parents 
bad fold her. 

He went to fee her. She was beautiful, pe- 
ninent, and in love : to him fhe owed all fhe was — 
all ihe was likely to be. What powerful claims 
upon fuch a heart as his! He came full of all 
-jthofc fentiments which virtuous hearts carry 
with them to virtuous a£tions, and wanted only 
that one which was neceflary to her happinefs, 
and which it was not in his power to fed. Ne- 
ver did hope flatter her fo ftrongly ; in the tran- 
fports of her joy fhe felt herfelf already in that 
ftate to which thofe who have once fallen from 
it fo feldom re-afcend. <^ Yes (faid fhe) I am 
hq longer vile i a virtuous ma|x makes me the 

objedt 
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objeft of his cares. Love, I no longer regret 
the tears you extort, the figbs you prompt ; you 
have already overpaid me all. To you I owe 
my ftrength ; to you the recompenfe that'crowns 
it: when you taught me to loverly duties, you 
became the firft and greateft of them. What an 
extacy of happinefs referved for me afone ! It is 
love that elevates and infprres me; love that 
refcues me from infamy and guilt; never can 
that divine paffion quit my heart but when virtue 
goes along with it. Yes, Lord Edward, if ever 
I become vile, I muft firft ceafe to love you!'* 

The circumftance of her withdrawing from 
the world made a noife. Thofe degenerate fouls, 
whoji^dgeof others by themfelves, could not 
imagine that Lord Edward was prompted in this 
afFairby the impulfe of virtue alone. So much- 
attention beftowed on a perfon fo amiable could 
not fail to excite fufpicion. The Warchionefs, 
who had fpies every where, came firft to hear 
it, and in the violence of her rage completed the 
divulgation of her own intrigue. The report 
of it reached the Marquis at Vienna, and 
brought him to Rome the following winter, to 
receive in the thruft of a fword the reparation 
of his offended honour. 

'Thus commenced that double connexion, 
which, in a country like Italy, expofed Lord 
Edward to a thoufand dangers of a thoufand 
different kinds ; fometimes on the part of an in- 
jured foldier, fometimes on that of a jealous and 
vindictive woman, and fometimes from the lo- 
vers 
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VtTB of Laura, whom her lofs had driven to all 
the madnefs of rage. A connexion fingularly 
ftrange, which, atoaing for its dangers by no 
gratification, divided him between two adoring 
miftrefies, without a poffibility of pofTeifing 
either; rejedled by the courtefan whom he did 
not love, and rejediirig the woman of honour 
^homhedid; never fwerving from virtue, it^ 
is true, but making that facrifice to his pai&on^ 
which he thought he made to' virtue alone. 
, It is not eafy to fay what kind of fympathy 
could unite two characters fo oppofite as thofe 
of Lord Edward and the Marchionefs ; yet, 
fpite of this difparity, they could never wholly 
unloofe the ties that bound them to each other. 
The defpair of that violent woman may eafiljr 
be conceived, when {he imagined that fhe had 
given herfelf a rival (and fuch a Vival too !) by 
her impTAident generofity. Scorn, reproach, 
outrage, threats, careflcs, every thing was em- 
ployed to detach Lord Edward from fo unwor- 
thy an intercourfe, in which fhe could never be- 
lieve his heart had no Chare. He remained un-<i 
n)^ved— he had made a promife. Laura had 
limited her hopes and her happinefs to the plea- 
fure of feeing him fometimes. Her virtue, yet 
unconfirmed, had occafion for fupport, and 
the foftering care of him whofe work it was, was 
iieceflary to bring it to maturity. This was his 
excufe to himfelf j in which, perhaps, he un- 
knowingly concealed fome part of the truth. 
Where is the man fo rigidly fcvero> as to turn 
Vol. IV# O away 
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away from the looks of a charming obje£(, who 
aflcs no more than a fufFerance of her paffion ? 
Where is the honeft heart, from which the tears 
of two bright eyes will not extort one ftruggling 
figh i Where the benevolent mind, whoi^ vir* 
tuous felf-Iove is not gratified by the fight of 
thehappinefs it beftowsf He had made Laura 
too efiimable to give her nothing more than bis 
efleem. The Marchionefs, unable to prevail 
on him to quit the haplefs girl,, became furious | 
fiot having the courage to abandon him, ihe 
conceived a kind of horrour for him. When (be 
faw his carriage approach, (be (hudderedi when 
ihe heard his tread on the ftairs, rage and terrour 
Ihook her whole frame. His prefence threw 
her into a paroxyfm of contending paffions: 
during his itay ihe beheld him with pain; at 
his departure (be loaded him with imprecations: 
during his abfence tears of indignation burft 
from her continually, and ihe talked of nothing 
tut vengeance. Her fanguinary refentment fug- 
gefted to her projects worthy only of herfelf, 
l^ord Edward was feveral times attacked, on 
coming out of Laura's convent, by bravoesflie 
hired. She-laid feveral fnares for Laura herfinf^ 
to engage her to come abroad and have her car- 
ried off. All this could not cure Lord Kdward, 
Efcaping from her bravoes^^vcr night, he tf 
turned to her the next morning; by his chime- 
rical proje£l of bringing her to reafon, he en- 
dangered his own, and augmented his weaknefs 
by indulging his zeal* 4 

In 
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In a few months after, the Marquis, ill cured 
of 'his wound, died in Germany, ^ perhaps of 
grief for his wife's bad condu^. This event, 
which fhould have removed the barrier between 
Lord Edward and the Marchionefs, ferved only 
to ftrengthen it. Her eager nefs to take advan* 
tage of the recovery of her liberty affrighted 
him. The bare doubt whether the Marquis's 
wound might not have contributed to his death 
checked the fuggeftions of his heart, and filenced 
all its defires. The rights of a hufband, would 
he fay to himfelf, die with him with regard to 
every one except his rpurtherer, againit whom 
they rife from the grave, and ftare him in the 
face. Though humanity, though virtue, though 
the laws were iilent on this point, would not 
reafon alone teach us, that the pleafures at* 
tached to the perpetuation of the human fpecies 
ihould not be the price of human blood ; other*^ 
wife the fource of life would become the in« 
ftrument of death, and mankind would perifh 
by the means deftined to preferve them* 

He pafled many years in this manner, divided 
between two miftrelTes^ in wavering irrefolution ; 
often wiOiing to rencyince both, and never able to 
quiteither^ repelled by reafon, attra£ted by incli* 
nation, and rivetted fafter in his chains by every 
effort he made to b/eak them ; yielding fometimes 
to pafiion, and fometimes to duty, and, unable to 
remain any where, going eternally from Lon- 
don to Rome, and from Rome to London ; aU 
ways ardent^ eager, impai&pneil, never weak 
O a nor 
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nor guilty, and owing to the grcateft and Beft 
of hearts that ftrcngth which he imagined was 
theworkof his reafon. Every day meditating 
follies, every day rejeding the folly he me- 
iitated, and ready to break his unworthy chains. 
It was in the firft moments of difguft that he 
was near attaching himfelf to Julia, and if ap*- 
pears certain he would have done fo, if he had 
not found the place occupied. 

However, the Marchionefs. loft eVery day, by 
her vices, the ground which Laura gained by her 
virtues. The perfeverance on both fides was 
the fame, but the merit unequal^ and the Mar- 
chionefs, with the ufual degradation of habituaL 
vice, ended in employing her hopelefs pai&on 
on thofe fubftitutes which that of Laura had 
been unable to endure. At each return to Italy 
Lord Edward difcovered new perfections ilk 
Laura. She had learned EngHlh; {he ha4 
by heart all he had recommended her to read; 
(he completed herfelf in every kind of knowledge 
he feemed to value: (he endeavoured to mould 
^ her foul on his, and what remained of the origi- 
nal features was no difgrace to the model. She 
was at that time of lJ£e wtien every additional 
year gives additional beauties i the Marchionefs' 
charms, having pafTed the period of increafe, were 
condemned to daily decay ; and though flie had 
that air of fcnlibility which pleafes and pene« 
trates ; though flie fpoke decently enough of hu^ 
inanity, fidelity, and virtue, her difcourfe be- 
came ridiculous contrafted with her conduit i 

her 
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her reputation belied her words. Lor4 £dwar4 
kne^^ her too well to entertain any further hope 
of h^r He difengaged himfelf by degrees, 
without being able to do fo entirely^ and, 
though making a conftant progrefs towards inr 
diiFerence, he never reached the goah Hie 
heart led hitn to the Marchionefs^ his feet carried 
him to her houfe by an involuntary motion. N» 
efforts can erafe from a feeling heart the fenti- 
ment of an intimacy that once conftituted i^ 
bappinefs. By dint of intrigues, plots, and 
machinations, (he came at lafl ta poflefs his en- 
tire contempt; but he defpifed without ceafing 
to pity her, and was never able to forget, either 
what he had owed to her love, or had felt for 
her charms. 

Thus, tyrannifed by his habits^ rather than 
bis incli^atioiis, Lord Edward found it tmpoffi* 
bit to break tfc ties that attached him to Roi]ia» 
The charms of domeftick happinefs made hiio 
wifh to become a hulband and a father before, 
he grew old. Sometimes he accufed himfelf, 
not only of injuftice, but ingratitude, towards 
the Marchionefs, and imputed to her paffion the 
vices of her nature. Sometimes he forgot Laura's 
firf^ way of li(e, and his heart involuntarily 
overleaped the barrier that feparated them for 
ever. Still juftifying by reafon the fedudions 
of inclination, he faw in his lad journey to 
Rome nothing more than a defire of trying his 
friend, while he cxpofed himfelf to a tryal, under 

which. 
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ivhich, without hU friend's a/Eftance, he would 

have funk immediately, ^ 

The fuccefs of this enterprife and the de* 
neuementof the feenes which relate to it^ are to 
be found at large in the twelfth letter of the fifth 
part, and the third of the ilxth, which, added 
to the preceding ihort narrative, completes the 
ftory. Lord Edward, beloved by two mi- 
Areiles without pofTeiEng either, appears at firft 
£ght in a laughable fituation. But his virtue 
gave him within himfelf a gratification fweeter 
than the enjoyment of beauty — a gratification 
without meafure as without.end. More happy 
in the pleafures he abftained from, than the 
voluptuary is in thofe he exhaufts, he loved 
longer, continued free, and enjoyed life more 
than thofe who wafte it. Blind as we are, we 
teach wafte an exiftence in the purfuit of difFer- 
ent chimeras, and refufe to fee, that, of all the 
iliufions of humanity, thofe of the juft maa 
alone lead to happinefs. 
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